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THE VICTORIA BUILDINGS, 


MONG the cities of England Man- 

chester has many claims to distinc- 

tion. Its origin, like that of a 
favorite character of Thackeray, is “lost in 
the mists of antiquity.” There is substan- 
tial evidence that it was a Roman station 
of some importance, but going farther back 
still there was a floating tradition as late as 
the seventeenth century that Tarquin, an 
enemy of King Arthur, kept the castle and 
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was killed by that mythical hero of Tenny- 
son, Launcelot of the Lake. Nearly the 
only point of certainty in its history before 
the Conquest is that it suffered greatly 
from the devastations of the Danes, and 
that in 923 Edward, who was then at Thel- 
wall, seventeen miles away, sent a number 
of troops to repair and garrison it. A 
visitor to-day would not suspect it of pos- 
sessing such a record. 

It is essentially a modern commercial 
city, grim with the dust and spent vapors of 
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a thousand industries, and palpitating with 
business life and activity. As the great 
center of cotton manufacture it has a pecu- 
liar interest for Americans, for with no 
other city of England, commercially speak- 
ing, are we brought more directly in touch. 
It is frequently spoken of as the second 
city of the empire, and in wealth, enterprise, 
and influence it probably is, but if the 
claim is to rest on population it will be 
necessary to couple with it the adjoining 
borough of Salford, divided from the city 
by the river Irwell, a comparatively narrow 
and unimportant stream, which 
loses its identity ten or twelve 
miles away by falling into the 
Mersey. Manchester and Salford 
are practically one community, 
and regarding them as such the 
population may be roughly esti- 
mated at three quarters of a mil- 
lion. To this total Manchester 
contributes 540,000. 

There was nothing very event- 
ful in the history of the city during 
the first few hundred years after 
the Conquest. Under the pro- 
tection of the barons, who prac- 
tically ruled the land in these 
days, the place appears to have 
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steadily increased in prosperity and it early 
became an important seat of the textile 
manufactures. Fulling-mills were at work 
in the thirteenth century and documentary 
evidence exists to show that woolen mills 
were carried on at that period. An act 
passed in the reign of Edward VI. reg- 
ulates the length of cottons. These, not- 
withstanding their name, were probably 
all woolen textures. It is thought that 
some of the Flemish weavers who were 
introduced into England by Queen Phillipa 
of Hainault were settled in Manchester, 
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THE CITY OF MANCHESTER. 


and an old author gives a quaint and 
picturesque description of the manner in 
which these artisans were welcomed by the 
inhabitants of the country they were about 
to enrich with a new industry, one which in 
after centuries has become perhaps the 
most important industry in the country and 
one in which, as already indicated, America 
has a peculiar interest. From cotton the 
Manchester people turned to 
Irish linen yarn, weaving it 
and returning it for sale in 
a finished state. They also 
bought cotton wool from 
Smyrna. 

From these small begin- 
nings the great trade of 
Manchester grew to its pres- 
ent proportions. Cotton con- 
siderations dominate every- 
thing in the city and the 
populous towns in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and with 
cotton the politics of this 
part of the country are 
largely associated. The 
“* Manchester School” of 
economists and free traders 
is still a powerful element in 
the legislature. The anoma- 
lies existing in the parlia- 
mentary system of represen- 
tation at the beginning of 
the present century led to 
considerable discontent, and 
protests were raised by the 
operatives that while single 
individuals in some portions 
of the country had the power 
to return members of Parlia- 
ment, a great town like Man- 
chester was entirely without 
representation. This led to open-air meet- 
ings, which were foolishly regarded by the 
authorities. The culmination was the “ mas- 
sacre of Peterloo,” as it is termed. This 
was in 1819, when an immense crowd as- 
sembled in St. Peter’s Fields, now the site of 
one of Manchester’s most historic buildings, 
the Free Trade Hall, in which all the great 
Statesmen and orators of the past two gen- 
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erations have been heard. The authorities 
had the Riot Act read, but in such a man- 
ner that it was quite unheard by the mass 
of people, and drunken yeomanry were 
turned loose upon the unresisting specta- 
tors. The yeomanry appear to have used 
their sabers rather freely. Several people 
were killed and many more injured. After 
the passing of the Reform Act of 1832 
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Manchester became an important political 
center, and the agitation for the repeal of 
the corn laws had its headquarters there. 

A striking incident in the history of the 
city is its connection, as the great distribu- 
ting center of relief, with the disastrous 


cotton famine of the early sixties. In con- 
sequence of the secession of the Southern 
States from the Union in 1860-61 the 











THE SHIP CANAL— 


supply of cotton from North America 
nearly ceased. A warning as to the danger 
of trusting to this source had been given 
by a prominent Manchester merchant, Sir 
Thomas Bagley, as he was afterward known, 
as early as 1852, and in 1862 he stated that 


through the failure of supply the loss of the 
laboring classes was twelve million pounds 
sterling a year and estimated the loss, 
including the employing classes, at nearly 


forty millions a year. The. relief fund, 
which was immediately organized, proved 
the most remarkable of ‘its kind that has 
ever been established. At a meeting of 
noblemen and gentlemen in London in 
July, 1862, £10,000 were subscribed, in- 
cluding £1,000 from the viceroy of Egypt, 
who was then in the English metropolis, 
and £2,000 from the queen. Subscriptions 
flowed in from all quarters of the world and 
funds grew to extraordinary proportions. 
Immediate relief was necessary, as was 
shown by the fact that two months after 
the opening of the fund aid was being 
given to 163,498 persons. North America 
sent over in the George Griswold a large 
supply of provisions, etc., as well as mone- 
tary aid. The famine continued for two 
years or more, and during that time the 
Central Committee in Manchester expended 
nearly a million. The total sum subscribed 
from various sources was £1,773,647. 





EASTMAN LOCKS, 


Although the spinning of cotton and the 
manufacture of various fabrics from the 
article are the staple of the Manchester 
district, there are also calico-printing works 
of great magnitude in a wide circuit of the 
city, and the warehouses established in the 
city in connection therewith are of corre- 
sponding extent. Bleach and dye-works 
also find employment for numerous hands, 
while an enormous amount of capital is 
invested in what is known as the “home 
trade,” small wares comprising an infinite 
variety of articles. There are also many 
chemical and engineering works and paper- 
mills. 

Manchester is not exactly what one 
would call a picturesque city. It is gradu- 
ally removing the ground for the reproaches 
repeatedly hurled against it for its lack 
of taste in architecture, but there is a great 
deal yet to be done. There is plenty of 
scope for a modern Baron Haussman. 
Still the city possesses many fine public 
buildings and two or three fine thorough- 
fares and squares. Nearly in the center of 
the city is Albert Square, in which stands. 
the handsome town hall, the finest build- 
ing in the city. It is of Gothic architecture, 
presenting many characteristics of the Early 
English period. It was erected to the 
designs of Mr. Waterhouse at a cost of 
a million sterling. It is triangular in form 














and contains a triangular courtyard in the 
center of the building. The main entrance 
is under the central tower, which is 260 
feet in height and contains, as will be seen 
by the illustration, a clock with which is 
connected a fine set of bells. The interior 
is spacious and impressive, and contains 
handsome state apartments, a sculpture 
hall with a. floor of white marble mosaics 
bordered in red and black upon stone; a 
fine hall for public assemblies decorated 
with priceless frescoes by Madot Brown, 
illustrating the history of the city ; a council 
chamber and mayor’s parlor, The building 
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livings or were expelled from them for re- 
fusing at the dictates of their conscience to 
subscribe to the Act of Uniformity. 

The Manchester Royal Infirmary is 
the greatest of the charitable institutions of 
the city. It is a striking building of Gre- 
cian architecture, situated in the broadest 
thoroughfare of the city, Piccadilly. In 
front of it is a broad esplanade on which 
there are massive bronze statues of Well- 
ington and Sir Robert Peel, and others of 
smaller dimensions. Just now the citizens 
are discussing the desirableness of pulling 
it down and rebuilding it on the present or 
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is one of the most spacious and elegant 
Structures in Europe and is probably the 
largest in the world devoted to civic 
purposes. 

The square in which it stands contains 
several fine statues, most conspicuous of 
which is the handsome marble presentment 
of the late Prince Consort, occupying the 
place of honor fronting the main entrance 
hall. In one corner of the square is an un- 
pretentious building labeled ‘ Memorial 
Hall,” erected as a mark of respect to the 
ministers of the Church of England, who in 
the troublous times of 1662 resigned their 





some other site, or purchasing it as a site 
for a free library. The trustees and the 
corporation are at present at a deadlock. 
The price asked is naturally tremendous, 
and with the heavy burdens at present lying 
upon them in connection with the great 
water scheme by which the city ig sup- 
plied from Lake Thirlmere, seventy miles 
away in Westmoreland, and the burden of 
a heavy investment in the ship canal—a 
gigantic undertaking upon which more 
than £15,000,000 have been expended— 
the ratepayers regard the proposed pur- 
chase with anything but sympathy. 
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THE EXCHANGE. 


The existing city art gallery is not by any 
means a mean-looking building, but with 
the large and valuable permanent gallery, 
which grows each year by virtue of an obli- 
gation upon the corporation to spend each 
year on art a sum of £2,000, it is utterly in- 
adequate for the frequent exhibitions that 
are given, just as it was to accommodate 
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tion in 1830 from designs by 
Sir Charles Barry. It is of 
the Grecian style of architec- 
ture and is generally admitted 
to be one of the finest speci- 
mens of this class of art in 

the United Kingdom. 
Manchester’s chief educa- 
tional institution is Owens 
College, named after its 
founder, John Owens, a suc- 
cessful Manchester merchant 
who bequeathed his estate for 
charitable purposes. The 
original building has been 
added to considerably, largely 
by munificent benefactors from 
the trustees of the late Sir 
Joseph Whitworth, of the great engineer- 
ing firm, and there are now a series of 
buildings in stone covering a large space 
of ground. The college staff consists of 
twenty-eight professors, thirty-six lecturers, 
and thirty-eight demonstrators and assistant 
lecturers. The students number over a 
thousand and include four hundred medical 
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the school of art, which is now located in a 
handsome and commodious building a mile 
from the center of the city. The existing 
“‘ gallery” was erected by public subscrip- 
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and one hundred women students. Together 
with the University College of Liverpool 
and Yorkshire College, Leeds, Owens Col- 
lege forms the Victoria University, a de- 
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gree-granting body of which the Duke of 
Devonshire is chancellor. 

A picturesque block of buildings is that 
in which the assizes are held. This is sit- 
uated a mile or so from the town hall, in 
a district largely inhabited by Jews. The 
architecture is of the Early English and 
decorated Gothic style. Within the build- 
ing are a.criminal court, a civil court, a 
chancery court, and the judges’ lodgings; in 
the rear is the county jail, in which many 
notorious criminals have been executed. 
The Manchester Royal is a magnificent 
building at the ‘foot of Market Street, the 
busiest part of the town. The main en- 
trance is a strikingly effective portico ap- 
proached by a broad flight of steps. The 
“great room” in which the cotton lords of 
the city and the neighboring manufactur- 
ing towns assemble each day, and in 
larger numbers than usual on market days, 
Tuesdays and Fridays, has a floor space of 
over 4,400 square yards, with an immense 
central dome over 125 feet in height. It 


is the largest room in the country which is 


entirely given up to commerce. The sub- 
scribers number something like 8,000. No 
celebrity who visits Manchester is allowed 
to miss “high change,” a sight which the 
visitor is shown from a small gallery. The 
writer can recall a particularly cordial re- 
ception accorded to General Grant on his 
visit to Manchester. In addition to the 
Royal Exchaage there are less pretentious 
buildings devoted to the coal trade, the 
stockbrokers, and cotton waste dealers. 

The Cathedral of Manchester is not a 
credit to Manchester. It has been tinkered 
at for years and years and the workmen are 
at this moment finishing the decoration of a 
new ornamental front. It has been patched 
and added to at an expense that would almost 
have built a new cathedral. A scheme of 
renovation has been carefully followed, 
however, and the result is that the building 
is very similar to what it was at the close of 
the sixteenth century. It was commenced 
early in the fifteenth century by the first 
warden, Sir John Huntingdon. Near by is 
the Chetham Hospital, unquestionably the 
most interesting relic in Manchester. A 
C—Mar. 
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splendid relic of medieval architecture, it 
has a noteworthy history. Here the barons 
of Manchester ruled with an iron hand in 
former ages; here Cromwell’s troops held 
fast the captive Chartists. In the seven- 
teenth century Humphrey Chetham, a pros- 
perous merchant, left money for the pur- 
chase of the old building as a residence for 
forty poor boys to be trained and educated 
to take a useful part in life. The noble 
charity is in existence to-day and the en- 
dowment left by the pious founder is now 
ample to provide for one hundred boys. 
Among the other prominent buildings of 
the city is the post-office. This is almost 
hidden away off Market Street. It is a solid 
building of the Italian style, designed ob- 
viously more for business purposes than 
ornament. No post-office in the kingdom 
outside of London transacts as much busi- 
ness. 

The ship canal to which reference has al- 
ready been made is steadily making prog- 
ress. Traffic is steadily increasing, and 
shares are rising in the same ratio. It has 
been the cause of a large amount of friction 
between Liverpool and Manchester. Liver- 
pool people derided it, of course, as a 
“ditch” and have not yet overcome their 
feelings at an undertaking designed with 
the express purpose, as they conceive, to 
damage their trade. Results so far have 
shown that the canal is likely to become the 
great public benefit its promoters declared 
it would. Manchester is at present more 
prosperous than it has been for many years, 
and in a great measure it is due, as the 
lord mayor of the city said the other day, 
to the canal, and to the new industries and 
shipping brought by the waterway. 

_ As indicating the extent of the corpora- 
tion’s work it may be mentioned that there 
are seventeen standing committees which 
meet usually once a fortnight, and various 
sub-committees and special committees. 
They collect in respect of city rates over 
4850,000 a year and disburse that sum 
through their various channels. They em- 
ploy upwards of 8,400 persons and pay in 
salaries and wages over £617,000, or £11,- 
880 per week. 





THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY HENRY G. KITTREDGE, 


HE textile manufactures of the United 
States are practically limited to the 
products of wool, cotton, and silk, 

arranged in the order of their value, those 
of flax, jute, hemp, etc., being relatively 
insignificant, and of so little consequence 
in the census of 1890 that no specific status 
was given to them. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the productive capacity of the 
woolen industry of this country has in- 
creased nearly thirty-four per cent, the 
value of its manufactured product is about 
the same as it was in 1890. The same 
thing applies to the cotton industry, the 
productive capacity of which has increased 
since that time thirty-six per cent, and the 
value of its manufactured product decreased 
over four per cent. Therefore the gross 
value of manufactured products of these 


two leading textile industries is less now 
than it was nine years ago, due to the great 
decline in the market price of the goods 


made. A somewhat different condition 
affects the silk industry, which has made 
great strides since 1890 by increasing its 
output of goods seventy-four per cent and 
the value of its manufactures nearly forty- 
four per cent. . 

The geographical distribution of textile 
mills is about the same now as in 1890, 
being chiefly confined to the New England 
States, other than Vermont, the three states 
of Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jer- 
sey, and the three Southern States of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
these latter being within what is known as 
the Piedmont cotton manufacturing district. 
The states west of the Mississippi River 
and east of those on the Pacific have not 
yet given up their distinctive character as 
agricultural and pastoral states. 

In only one respect does the woolen 
industry lead all others in the textile line, 
and that is the value of the goods made. 
In amount of capital employed, number of 


employees, and amount of wages paid, it 
stands second to the cotton industry. Wool 
manufacturing in this country is of small 
importance outside of New England and 
the three states of Pennsylvania, New York, 
and New Jersey, where the principal feature 
of its development is in the direction of finer 
spinning for worsted fabrics for men’s and 
ladies’ wear, to meet the prevailing fashion 
for goods of this kind. The progress made 
in the three states of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Pennsylvania has been particu- 
larly marked in this particular, with every 
prospect of its continuing for years to come. 

Much of the fine-spun yarns of these 
states are found in the goods woven in 
other states as well, greatly changing and 
improving the character of American manu- 
factures, as was observed at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, where they compared 
more than favorably with those exhibited 
from the looms of foreign countries. In 
fact, they excited the admiration of foreign 
experts, who pronounced them in their re- 
ports equal to similar goods made any- 
where in Europe. The high standard of 
perfect fabrication and style that was seen 
in individual exhibits at that time is not 
general in American wool manufactures, as 
it would not pay. Our manufacturers find 
it more to their profit to make goods for 
the masses than for the fastidious few who 
patronize the custom tailor. But while this 
is so, as arule, it is nevertheless true that 
there are goods for men’s wear, of worsted, 
made in this country by a few mills, that 
are equal to foreign makes, and for which 
they are oftentimes sold by fashionable 
tailors. For the general class of people, 
American woolens, taken as a whole, are 
superior to those manufactured abroad; 
and this, with the other fact that with us 
garments are cast off before they are so 
thoroughly worn out or patched up as 
among Europeans, makes our people the 
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best dressed of any in the world. This 
was curiously evidenced between 1894 
and 1897, when foreign woolen rags were 
admitted into the United States free of 
duty. Many of these importations con- 
sisted of fragments of garments that were 
worn and patched to the utmost, far more 
than is ever seen among those picked up in 
this country. Foreign rags, as a conse- 
quence, are much inferior to those collected 
here, for conversion into shoddy, etc. 
American woolen manufacturers labor 
under the disadvantage of being obliged to 
confine the quality of their fabrics chiefly 
to the peculiar characteristics of our domes- 
tic wools, being largely debarred from other 
desirable selections on account of customs 
tariff restrictions. No loss, however, is 


incurred in the. production of meritorious 
and durable fabrics, but a limitation is 
placed upon a diversified manufacture, 
especially of the finer qualities and such 
requiring a softness of feel. 
degree of queerness, 
American goods, 


With a slight 
all of the finest 
in quality, color, and 
attractiveness, at the Columbian Fair were 
made from wool grown outside of this 
country. Still there is no better wool, for 
healthiness of staple and for strength and 
elasticity of fiber, raised in the. world than 
the merino variety grown east of the Mis- 
sissippi, especially in Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania and contiguous territory. 

The year 1898 was a season of dis- 
appointments to woolen manufacturers, and 
in order to circumvent the depressions of 
trade, certain freaks and frauds were 
allowed to appear in American manufac- 
tures that cannot be viewed with com- 
placency as reflecting credit upon the 
industry; and these were the manufacture 
of what were designated in the trade as 
cotton worsteds, or goods made of ninety 
per cent or over of cotton and only a 
small percentage of wool. Those who first 
marketed such fabrics made money, but 
when the deception became more or less 
general they were repudiated except at very 
low and unprofitable prices. An attempt 
was here made to perpetrate a fraud to 
meet the views of consumers as to price, 
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which, for the genuine, all-wool article, had 
gone up because of the natural and also 
artificial advance in the price of the raw 
material, the latter due to the imposition 
of impost duties. Fabrics of this kind, 
however, are not to be taken as character- 
istic of American manufacture. 

Still this episode in our woolen manufac- 
ture presents an instance of the advanced 
state of the art of dyeing cotton, so that this 
vegetable fiber can be so assimilated to 
wool in color that it can be blended and 
escape superficial detection. 

A little over one fourth of the world’s 
consumption of cotton is by the mills of 
the United States, and nearly the whole of 
it is for goods for domesticuse. But a very 
small proportion of the cotton goods made 
in this country is exported ; that is, of the 
1,600,000,000 pounds of cotton consumed 
in the year ending August 31, 1898, only 
100,000,000 pounds were exported in the 
shape of goods, or about 6.2 percent. This 
shows the capacity and desirableness of the 
American market, which also absorbed in 
addition, for the above period, foreign cot- 
ton manufactures to the extent of one sixth 
more. The latter, however, were of the 
finer qualities, and of such goods as laces, 
edgings, embroideries, hosiery, etc. Over 
one tenth of the value of cotton manufac- 
tures consumed in this country are of for- 
eign make, largely from the factories of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France, and Great Brit- 
ain. The American people annually con- 
sume cotton fabrics, on the estimate for 
1898, to the value of $290,000,000, or about 
$4.00 per capita. In quantity their pur- 
chases are sixteen per cent more liberal 
than they were in 1890. 

American cotton goods are esteemed for 
their intrinsic worth wherever they are 
marketed. They are honestly made, with 
no unnecessary weighting with extraneous 
substances, which characterize many of 
those made abroad, especially those in- 
tended for the export trade with South 
American and Asiatic countries. Our man- 
ufacturers have not felt the keen necessity 
of soliciting a foreign trade, as is the case 
with those of England, for instance, as the 
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normal demand of our nearly 74,000,000 
people is sufficient to keep our cotton spin- 
dles profitably employed. The depression 
that has of late disturbed the cotton manu- 
facturing industry is traceable to causes 
other than a lack of a demand for goods. 
The importance, however, of establishing 
and keeping open profitable avenues to 
foreign trade is not to be underrated in the 
least, as the greater the number of markets, 
and the wider the field of trade, the more 
prosperous is the industry affected likely to 
be. With us, this applies with special force 
to our manufactures of: coarse goods, that 
are made in some of the New England 
mills, but more abundantly in those of the 
South. 

In 1890, the consumption of cotton per 
capita of population, for the domestic sup- 
ply of goods, was 17 pounds; while in 
1898 it was 20.3 pounds. This is a grat- 
ifying exhibit of a healthy growth of the in- 
dustry in meeting a home demand. To 
satisfy the foreign as well as the home de- 
mand, the consumption was 17.7 pounds in 
But it is 


1890, and 21.5 pounds in 1898. 
in the tendency toward a finer and higher 
grade of manufacture that we find the 
greater amount of gratification in the prog- 
ress made by the industry. This upward 
march is due quite as much, if not more, to 
domestic competition, as to anything for- 


eign. The New England mills are diversi- 
fying their products on the better lines of 
manufacture, and leaving to the southern 
mills the lower grades of goods. The mills of 
Massachusetts lead in the amount of machin- 
ery for the production of fine yarns, though 
in fineness of fabrics other states are equally 
entitled to the palm. The South, however, 
is not to be contented with the manufacture 
of the coarser qualities of yarn and goods. 
Already it has entered the field for the pro- 
duction of fine fabrics with fancy weaves, 
and arrangements have just been consum- 
mated to fill one of the mills there with 
combing machinery for spinning fine yarns 
from long-stapled cotton. 

The newest thing in American, as well as 
in foreign, cotton manufacture is that treat- 
ment of the yarn or fabric technically known 
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as mercerizing, which imparts to it a glossy 
or silky appearance. Goods are thus made 
having the semblance of those made from 
silk, requiring close, and almost expert, in- 
spection to tell the difference. Discovery 
and invention enter into the methods for 
effecting this result, due to the physical and 
chemical changes wrought by the action of 
caustic soda or potash upon the cotton 
fibers in the yarn or goods, while under 
tension. The effect of the caustic alkali 
was the discovery of John Mercer, and was 
regarded with much curiosity as long ago 
as the London exhibition of 1851. Com- 
mercially speaking, this discovery remained 
valueless in the manufacture of cotton 
fabrics till the very recent inventions of 
mechanical methods for holding, and per- 
manently setting, the tension of the goods 
while under chemical treatment. Cotton 
fabrics that have been mercerized are sold 
under various fancy names, as silkaline, 
etc., and possess many points of merit be- 
sides their silky appearance—which is last- 
ing—and greater strength, and wearing 
qualities. So very novel are these fabrics 
to the trade that little was known of them 
at the time of framing the customs tariff act 
of 1897, else special and comparatively high 
rates of duty would have been applied to 
their importation. Their sudden and un- 
expected advent from foreign quarters non- 
plused the customs officials at first, and 
their proper classification for duty became 
a question of much uncertainty. This silki- 
fied cotton yarn is meeting a demand for 
embroidery purposes, and for dress goods 
for ladies’ wear, and for upholstery uses. 
It is destined to come into strong compe- 
tition with silk, at a very much less cost. 
The silk industry of the United States is 
of rapidly growing importance, though, for 
the present, chiefly confined to the states of 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts. All of the 
products of our mills practically enter into 
the home consumption. Only one third of 
one per cent is exported. American silks 
are growing in popular estimation for their 
real worth in wear and appearance, and are 
to be found in great variety in color and 
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fabrication, though they have not yet reached 
the highest mark of foreign manufacture. We 
find in this, as in the other textile industries, 
a disposition to manufacture for the masses 
rather than for the few. In this respect, it 
is not what can be done so much as what is 
best to be done to bring in the greatest 
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profit. Our mills make, besides some goods 
that are rich in design, quality, and style, 
all kinds of novelties, broad silks, dress 
goods, millinery goods, underwear, hand- 
kerchiefs, ribbons, tie silks, tapestries, bro- 
cades, chenilles, satins, velvets, plushes, 
fringes, threads, yarn, cords, etc., etc. 
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BY CARL EVANS BOYD, PH.D. 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE IN CORNELL COLLEGE. 


N the history of Great Britain during 

the nineteenth century two facts have 

been especially conspicuous. On the 
economic side Great Britain has become 
more and more an industrial nation, and on 
the political side it has become more and 
more democratic. The legislation in which 
these changes are reflected is closely 
associated with the name of John Bright. 
When Bright died, Gladstone said of him 
in the House of Commons: “Mr. Bright 


has been, in a very remarkable degree, 
happy in the season of his removal from 
He has lived to see the triumph 
of almost every great cause—perhaps, I 
might say, of every great cause—to which 
he had especially devoted his heart and 


among us. 


mind.” This is but another way of saying 
that Bright was in line with the tendencies 
of the century. But he was not a follower 
of popular fancies. Although the measures 
which are most commonly associated with 
his name are now regarded with such 
general approbation as to make it hard 
to conceive that they were ever opposed, 
there was a time when their advocates were 
regarded as demagogues and among the 
foes of peace and order. This was the 
view taken of Bright during a large part of 
his career. 

The outward circumstances of Bright’s 
life can be narrated in a few words. He 
was born in 1811 at Greenbank, near Roch- 
dale in Lancashire, a county in which were 
born three of Her Majesty’s prime ministers 
—Sir Robert Peel, Gladstone, and Edward 
Stanley, fourteenth Earl of Derby. He 


was the son of Quaker parents, and he him- 
self clung to that faith throughout his long 
life. Delicate health made _ protracted 
study injurious for him, and when fifteen 
years old he left school to enter his father’s 
counting room. During his young man- 
hood he made speeches to his neighbors 
upon such subjects as temperance, educa- 
tion, and church rates. In 1843 the city of 
Durham elected him to Parliament, where 
he remained with few interruptions for 
forty-five years. In 1847 he was elected 
for the city of Manchester. Defeated in 
1854 on account of his opposition to the 
Crimean War, he was returned in 1857 by 
the city of Birmingham, which he continued 
to represent in the House of Commons 
until his death. In 1868 he became presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in Gladstone’s 
ministry. In 1873 and again in 1881 he 
was chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 
In 1882 he left the cabinet on account of 
Gladstone’s Egyptian policy, and later he 
was opposed to Gladstone’s home-rule 
policy. He died March 27, 1889. 

The experiences of the early years of 
Bright’s life did much to determine the 
course of his political career. His father, 
as a good Quaker, refused to pay the taxes 
imposed for the support of the established 
church. The officers therefore levied upon 
his merchandise and sold enough of it to 
satisfy the tax. These scenes made a deep 
impression upon Bright, and in later life 
his strenuous opposition to the church 
rate was based not only upon conviction, 
but upon a sense of personal wrong. At 
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Manchester, in his boyhood, had taken 
place the Peterloo massacre, when a meet- 
ing of advocates of parliamentary reform 
was dispersed by the militia and many lives 
lost. All about him, in the manufacturing 
district of Lancashire, Bright saw the misery 
produced by the oppressive corn laws. 
These events and scenes enlisted Bright’s 
sympathies in the two measures with which 
his career is most conspicuously identified 
—the repeal of the corn laws and the exten- 
sion of the franchise. 

In the course of his local discussion of 
public questions, Bright first came in con- 
tact with his great co-worker, Richard Cob- 
den. Bright invited Cobden to come to 
Rochdale and deliver an address at an edu- 
cational meeting. He came and was so im- 
pressed with the speech made by Bright 
upon that occasion that he asked his assist- 
ance in the struggle for the repeal of the 
corn laws. The circumstances under which 
Bright finally took up this cause can be 
best described in his own words: 

At that time I was at Leamington, and I was, on 
the day when Mr. Cobden called upon me—for he 
happened to be there at the time on a visit to some 
relatives—I was in the depth of grief, I might al- 
most say of despair, for the light and sunshine of 
my house had been extinguished. All that was left 
on earth of my young wife, except the memory of 
a sainted life, and of a too brief happiness, was 
lying still and cold in the chamber above us. Mr. 
Cobden called upon me as his friend, and addressed 
me, as you might suppose, with words of condolence. 
After a time he looked up and said, “ There are thou- 
sands of houses in England at this moment where 
wives, mothers, and children are dying of hunger. 
Now,” he said, “when the first paroxysm of your 
grief is past, I would advise you to come with me, 
and we will never rest until the corn law is re- 
pealed.” 


From this time forward, Cobden and 
Bright labored together for the attainment 


of their object. The two men were well 
qualified to supplement each other in their 
work. The one supplied what the other 
lacked. Cobden had not the eloquent per- 
suasiveness of Bright. He could not arouse 
men to action by the fervor of his ora- 
tory. On the other hand, Bright lacked 
Cobden’s argumentative power—the cold, 
calm reasoning which appealed most of all 
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to hard-headed men of affairs. The two 
men together were irresistible. Even King- 
lake, who had little sympathy with their 
political opinions, said of their power, 
“They had shown that they could arouse 
and govern the assenting thousands who 
listened to them with delight—that they 
could bend the House of Commons—that 
they could press their creed upon a prime 
minister, and put upon his mind so hard a 
stress, that after a while he felt it to bea 
torture and a violence to his reason to have 
to make a stand against them.” 

England has nearly always imposed du- 
ties upon the exportation and importation 
of grain. The export duties were abolished 
early in this century, but the import duties 
were retained. Usually the rate was ad- 
justed according to the price of corn. The 
higher the price the lower the rate, because 
there was the less need for protection for the 
English farmer. In 1815 the most burden- 
some rate was fixed. Importation was to 
be free only when the price of grain reached 
eighty shillings a quarter. This was the 
law to which the distress of the poor in the 
manufacturing districts was due. In 1828 
it was somewhat modified, and a duty of 
one shilling was imposed when the price 
was seventy-three shillings or above, while 
the duty rose to twenty-three shillings eight 
pence when the price declined to sixty-four 
shillings. In 1842 the law was further 
modified by the enactment of the “sliding 
scale.” When the price of corn was seventy- 
three shillings or more, there was a duty 
of one shilling. But when the price of 
corn fell, one shilling was added to the duty 
for each decrease of one shilling in price, 
until a maximum duty of twenty shillings 
was reached. 

As the manufacturing interests grew, the 
corn laws became more and more bur- 
densome, and a movement for their repeal 
was begun. Associations for accomplish- 
ing this purpose were organized, the most 
important and effective of which was the 
Anti-Corn Law League. In this league 
Cobden and Bright were the leading spirits. 
The repeal movement at once acquired 
great strength among the people, but in 
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Parliament it had many obstacles to over- 
come. Here the landed interests were 
entrenched, and the prime minister, Sir 
Robert Peel, was pledged to protection. 
When Parliament adjourned in 1845, the 
league seemed to be losing in strength and 
influence, but another event, totally uncon- 
nected with politics, changed the whole sit- 
uation. In the words of Bright, ‘‘ Famine, 
against which we had warred, joined us.” 
In the fall of 1845, the potato rot began in 
Ireland. For some time Sir Robert Peel 
had been tending toward free trade, and the 
necessities of Ireland completed his con- 
version. Cabinet councils were held, and 
the repeal of the duties discussed. When 
the prime minister found that his policy of 
repeal would not receive the support of his 
ministry, he resigned, and Lord John Rus- 
sell, the leader of the opposition, who had 
already announced his conversion to the 
principles of the league, was invited to form 
a new ministry. Being unable to do so, 
the queen was obliged to ask Sir Robert 
Peel to remain in office. When the repeal 
bill was introduced into Parliament, Bright 
made one of his greatest speeches. In the 
course of it he defended Peel from the at- 
tacks made upon him because of his change 
from protection to free trade. 


You say the premier is a traitor. It would ill 
become me to attempt his defense after the speech 
he delivered last night—a speech, I will venture to 
Say, more powerful and more to be admired than 
any speech which has been delivered within the 
memory of any man in this house. I watched him 
as he went home last night, and, for the first time, 
I envied him his feelings. That speech has circu- 
lated by scores of thousands throughout the king- 
dom and throughout the world; and wherever a 
man is to be found who loves justice, and wherever 
there is a laborer whom you have trampled under- 
foot, that speech will bring joy to the heart of the 
one, and hope to the breast of the other. 


Twenty years later Bright was able to say 
that since the repeal of the corn laws more 
than 500,000,000 pounds’ worth of goods 
which that law was intended to exclude had 
been imported into England, and notwith- 
Standing the diminution in the production 
of each worker, wages had increased from 
thirty to forty per cent. 
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The Reform Bill of 1832, far from being 
final, proved to be but a beginning in the 
reform of the franchise and the redistribu- 
tion of seats in Parliament. It established 
the principle that the House of Commons 
should really represent the people of the 
United Kingdom, and whenever public at- 
tention was not diverted by more pressing 
questions, it returned to the subject of the 
reform of Parliament. The reform bills of 
1867 and 1884 were enacted with much less 
excitement and commotion than the act of 
1832, but in each case there was a long 
agitation, in the course of which Bright de- 
livered some of his most stirring speeches. 
He impressed upon the public mind the 
anomaly of a free government from all par- 
ticipation in which the majority of the peo- 
ple were excluded. When it became ap- 
parent that the people really wanted a re- 
form of Parliament, Disraeli determined to 
be the minister to grant it. It is an inter- 
esting commentary upon the quality of 
Bright’s radicalism that the Reform Act of 
1867 as modified by the House and finally 
accepted by the government went further 
in the direction of democracy than Bright 
had ever proposed to go. The leader of 
the Radicals, who had so long been charged 
with attempting to undermine society, was 
more conservative than the Conservatives 
themselves. 

The period from 1846 to 1867—from the 
repeal of the corn laws to the second Re- 
form Act—is marked by the ascendancy of 
Palmerston. Upon most questions Bright 
supported the Russell and Palmerston ad- 
ministrations, but he condemned their for- 
eign policy. This was particularly true as 
to the Crimean and Chinese Wars. He be- 
lieved them to be wrong, because avoid- 
able. His opposition, however, was un- 
availing, because, in the first place, he never 
made it quite clear whether he was opposed 
to these particular wars, or whether, as a 
Quaker, he was opposed to all wars; and 
because, as Kinglake says, “‘ A man cannot 
carry weight as the opponent of any par- 
ticular war, if he is one who is known to be 
against almost all wars.” 

To the liberal movements upon the Con- 
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tinent from 1848 to 1860, Bright was singu- 
larly indifferent. He deplored the enthusi- 
asm aroused in England by Garibaldi. He 
did not share Gladstone’s sympathy with 
the sufferings of the Neapolitan political 
prisoners, nor Palmerston’s desire to pro- 
mote the freedom of Italy, nor Lord Rus- 
sell’s interest in the independence of Po- 
land. In striking contrast with his apathy 
as to these questions was his strong interest 
in the Civil War in America. 

Bright did much to raise the tone of 
British politics. He represents the best 
type of agitator, for his course was always 
dictated by conviction and he never flattered 
the people. He repeatedly showed his in- 
dependence by maintaining his opinion 
against an almost universal opposition. He 
denounced the Crimean and Chinese Wars 
when such a stand was regarded as almost 
treason to England, and when the whole 
country was ready to rally to the support of 
Palmerston. He demanded justice for 
the Hindus while the memory of the 
mutiny was still fresh in England. He 
was in opposition to the most influential 
elements in English society in his sup- 
port of the War for the Union. In these 
and many other instances he displayed re- 
markable independence of judgment, and it 
must also be said that subsequent events 
have in general justified his course. 

It is as an orator rather than as a states- 
man that Bright takes highest rank. Lord 
Salisbury has said of him, “He was the 
greatest master of English oratory that this 
generation has produced, or I may perhaps 
say several generations back. I have met 
men who have heard Pitt and Fox, and in 
whose judgment their eloquence at its best 
was inferior to the finest efforts of John 
Bright.” Unlike the other great orators of 
the queen’s reign, notably Gladstone, Bright 
did not have a classical education. His 
style was formed largely upon the English 
Bible, and his language was the language 
native to the soil. His speeches are char- 
acterized by a homely simplicity which ap- 
peals especially to the popular heart and 
which was the secret of much of his power. 

Perhaps the feature of Bright’s career of 


most interest to Americans is his attitude 
toward our Civil War. When this great 
struggle began, the American government 
received assurances of sympathy from al- 
most all European governments. The pope 
and Cardinal Antonelli repeatedly expressed 
their hope that the Union would be pre- 
served. Cavour from his death-bed gave 
assurance that Italy could not sympathize 
with any movement that tended to the per- 
petuation of slavery. The czar proved a 
steadfast friend throughout. But the atti- 
tude of France and England was radically 
different. The French emperor was firmly 
convinced that the Confederacy would suc- 
ceed. Perhaps he was the more ready to 
think so since this accorded with his de- 
signs in Mexico. He was even anxious to 
assist in the disruption of the Union, pro- 
vided he could do so without too much risk 
to himself. Hence he repeatedly urged Eng- 
land to join with him in recognition of the 
independence of the Confederacy. This the 
British government was not willing to do, but 
throughout the war it maintained an attitude 
bordering upon hostility to the government 
at Washington. In this attitude it was sup- 
ported by the ruling classes in general. In- 
fluential circles were dominated by southern 
sentiment. The vast majority of the official 
world, of Parliament, and of the officers of the 
army and navy were partizans of the South. 
The most powerful and popular papers in 
London warmly advocated the Confederate 
cause. Resolutions were offered in Parlia- 
ment for the recognition of Confederate in- 
dependence. Lord Russell asserted that the 
North was striving for empire and the South 
for independence, and Gladstone declared 
that Jefferson Davis had made an army, 
had made a navy, and, more than that, had 
made a nation. 

In this general chorus of hostility, there 
were two conspicuous exceptions—the 
Prince Consort and John Bright. Prince 
Albert died December 14, 1861, but his 
friendly counsels, especially in connection 
with the settlement of the Trent affair, did 
much to preserve harmony in the relations 
of the two countries. Throughout the war, 
our most influential friend in Great Britain 
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was John Bright. This is all the more 
noteworthy when it is remembered that he 
was a heavy sufferer as a result of the war, 
for the cotton famine which came to Eng- 
land after the blockade of the southern 
ports fell most heavily upon Lancashire, 
and Bright’s own mills had to close. Yet 
his faith in the justice of the cause of the 
Union didnot waver even when our most 
ardent friends hardly hoped for success. 
In 1861 he said: 

Whether the Union will be restored or not, or the 
South will achieve an unhoriored independence or 
not, I know not andI predict not. But this I think 
Iknow, that in a few years, a very few years, the 
twenty millions of freemen in the North will be 
thirty millions or fifty millions—a population equal 
to or exceeding that of thiskingdom. When that 
time comes, I pray it may not be said among them, 
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For the iove of Christ constraineth us. 
—2 Cor. v. 14. 

Y the love of Christ in this passage 

we are to understand Christ’s love 

for us. This love seemed to the 
apostle so great that it ought to rule his 
life. Since Christ has died for us, “they 
which live should no longer live unto them- 
selves, but unto him who for their sakes 
died and rose again.” This motive, St. 
Paul says, held him in bonds--shut him in 
from the lower and personal objects of life. 
He had spoken before of the /ear of the 
Lord—or, as the older version has it, “the 
terrors of the Lord’’—as a motive, for he 
says, “We must all appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ’’; but, after all, it is 
love and not fear that directs his life. 

The best i'lustration of the meaning of 
the text is the story of Paul’s own life. We 
can trace the history of his Christian enthu- 
siasm. We know the day and the hour 
when his love for Christ began. We know 
what sort of man he was before, and what 
he became afterward. The earnestness of 
his preaching, his disregard of personal 
interest, the zeal that was never dampened, 
the courage with which he faced danger 
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that in the darkest hour of their country’s trial, 
England, the land of their fathers, looked on with 
icy coldness, and saw, unmoved, the perils and 
calamities of her children. As for me, I have but 
this to say: I am one in this audience, and but one 
in the citizenship of this country; but if all other 
tongues are silent, mine shall speak for that policy 
which gives hope to the bondsmen of the South, and 
tends to generous thoughts and generous words and 
generous deeds between the two great nations who 
speak the English language, and from their origin 
are alike entitled to the English name. 

And at a later period of the war he 
said : 

From the very outburst of this great convulsion 
I have had but one hope and one faith, and it is 
this—that the result of this stupendous strife may 
be to make freedom the heritage forever of a whole 
continent, and that the grandeur and prosperity of 
the American Union may never be impaired. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


and persecution—all show that the ruling 
power in his life was gratitude and love 


to the divine Redeemer. It was not chiefly 
interest in a great cause. Nor was it 
mainly the impulse of humanity. His ad- 
dresses and his epistles show that the 
ruling power in his life was love for the 
Christ. He speaks of himself as “the 
servant of Jesus Christ,” “called to be an 
apostle,” “separated unto the gospel of 
God.” He gave his whole heart to Christ 
in return for the fulness of divine love 
which he found in him, and this changed 
not only the plan of his life, but also his 
personal character, and made him a patient, 
humble, and self-denying apostle and mis- 
sionary. 

The text will lead me to speak of the 
love of Christ as the true motive in the 
Christian life. 

I begin by saying that there is no true 
obedience to God except that which is free 
and hearty. God is love, and love is the 
fulfilling of his law. The great command- 
ment is: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” A religion of fear does not meet 
this requirement, nor a religion of duty, nor 
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a religion that springs from self-interest. 
One child in a family may be obedient 
because he is afraid of punishment, another 
because he expects a reward, and a third 
because he feels that it would be wrong to 
disobey. But the really dutiful child obeys 
his father and his mother because he loves 
them. His motive is not fear, or self- 
interest, or duty, but affection. He fears 
nothing so much as to grieve them. He 
desires nothing so much as to please them. 
His duty is his delight, because his heart is 
in it. Love is the true basis of religion— 
love to God, our Father, the purest and 
best of beings. This must have been the 
original religion of mankind, which bound 
them to the Creator as dutiful and loving 
children. 

This was the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment. God chose Israel as his own people, 
and sought to lead them to do his will, as 
the expression of their gratitude and affec- 
tion. So far as they were really his people, 
they entered into this religion of love. 
Abraham believed God, and his faith was a 
loving trust in him. David said, “ As the 
hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God.” The 
Psalms reveal the same struggles with sin, 
and the same sense of dependence upon 
God’s mercy, and the same trust in his love, 
that a devout Christian feels, so that they 
are the best means we have to express all 
the phases of a Christian experience. The 
religion of the prophets was also a religion 
of love. God revealed himself to draw 
them by the excellence of his character. 

On the other hand, the religions of the 
heathen have been, for the most part, 
religions of fear and selfishness, or, at the 
best, religions of duty. There has been no 
love in them. Men have always felt 
dependent. Many of the evils they suffer 
are obscure and mysterious, and imagina- 
tion creates for our minds unseen agents 
and powers of evil, and fear has led to the 
cruel rites of paganism. Conscience has 
added to the fears of men. St. Paul saw 
men all about him who were governed by 
such motives as these in their religious 
services. When he stood on Mars Hill he 
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did not address a people without religious 
ideas, for he was surrounded by the most 
beautiful temples the world has ever seen; 
but a people whose religious ideas needed 
to be corrected by the teachings of Christ. 
The world was full of religions—such as 
they were—before Christ came. What he 
added to religion was not so much new 
truths as a fuller revelation of the love of 
God. He was able to bring God so near 
to men that his love now rules their lives. 

Let us see, in the next place, how Christ 
revealed God to men. We may take St. 
Paul as a representative of the more 
enlightened men of his time. He knew 
God before he had any knowledge of the 
personal Christ, for he was familiar with 
the Old Testament, and especially with 
God’s dealings with Israel; and with the 
sacrifices, and all the services of the temple. 
He knew God not only as he is revealed 
in nature and in conscience, but he knew 
him as the leader of his people, their law- 
giver, and their moral governor. He did 
not need another prophet to reveal God. 
All that prophets could do to this end had 
been done by those wonderful men whose 
inspired writings were read in the syna- 
gogues every Sabbath day. Nor did St. 
Paul need new miracles to authenticate 
God’s revelation. The one thing that he 
did need was to bring these truths so near 
to his heart that they would mold his char- 
acter and control his life. In order to do 
this, Paul needed, in some way, to come 
nearer to God as a personal friend and 
helper. 

This is what the incarnation does. He 
who “was in the beginning with God, and 
who was God,” “ was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth.” We count our 
years from the day of his birth, because 
that day marks the beginning of a new era. 
The angels sang “peace on earth, good 
will to men,” because a Savior was born. 
The leading fact in redemption, on which 
all the rest depends, is the fact that the 
Son of God became the Son of Man so as 
to reveal God to men more perfectly. He 
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did this, we are told again and again, so as 
to commend the love of God unto us. In 
very deed, “though he was rich, for our 
sakes he became poor, that we through his 
poverty might become rich.” This is what 
he always claimed, that his Father had 
sent him, because he loved sinful men, and 
desired to save them. He said, “ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father,” and 
he taught that “men should honor the Son 
even as they honor the Father.” This, 
then, is the great fact in respect to the life 
of our Lord: that the Son of God became 
flesh, and dwelt with men, that he might in 
that way reveal God to them. 

As we read the Gospels, we are im- 
pressed, first of all, with the reality of his 
life. He was as truly human as he was 
divine. He did not come among men as a 
full-grown man, but as an infant. He did 
not separate himself from the experiences 
of a common human life, but he was born 
into a family; he was subject unto his 
parents, as other children are; he increased 
in wisdom and in stature; he went, “as his 


custom was, to the synagogue” on the 
Sabbath day. 

If the Son of God were to live among 
men, to reveal God to them, he would need 
to enter very fully into the experiences of 


men. He could have been born in a palace, 
and lived the life of a prince. Or he could 
have been born into a home of wealth, and 
lived in luxury, apart from the masses of 
men. Or he could have been such a man 
as John the Baptist, who dwelt in the 
deserts, and shunned the companionship of 
men, and the pure joys of life. But the 
life of Jesus touched the common lives of 
men at the greatest number of points. He 
did not shield himself from the experiences 
of common men by wealth, or rank, or 
Station. He was a man of the people; 
born in poverty, as the largest number of 
men have been. He shared the conditions 
of a humble home, in a small country town; 
and in his later life, he had not even such a 
place as that to shelter him. It is true that 
when he was transfigured, “his face did 
shine as the sun, and his garments became 
white as the light.” But this was only once 
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in his lifetime. For the rest, he lived with 
the common people and wore the dress of a 
common man, and shared the food of fisher- 
men, and ate with publicans and sinners. 
He was not a man of exclusive tastes, or of 
narrow sympathies. He went, not only to 
the dwellings of the poor, but to the homes 
of the rich; not only to places of sorrow, 
but into scenes of festivity. - He was a true 
Son of man, linked with the highest and 
with the lowest, in full sympathy with little 
children, and with young men, and with all 
such as suffer, and with the tempted and 
the fallen; and his gracious words as truly 
as his gracious acts revealed in a human 
life the wonderful love of God. It was by 
this life among men that Jesus was fitted to 
bear our sins. We do not understand the 
atonement until we understand the deep 
meaning of the life of our Lord. He was 
fitted to bear our sins, because he had first 
borne our griefs and our sorrows. He 
made himself an offering for sin by his own 
voluntary act, showing how much God loved 
us by taking our condemnation, and honor- 
ing the justice of God by his sacrificial 
death. 

There is no other thing that awakens so 
deep an interest in us as the experiences of 
a brother man. We see the evidences of 
God’s goodness and wisdom in nature; we 
read the revelations he has made in the 
older Scriptures; but they do not touch us 
very deeply. But when we come to know 
the love of God in sending his Son to die 
for us, as a man may die for his friend, 
then “the love of Christ constraineth us.” 

Some time ago I studied a painting, by 
an American artist, which is called ‘“ The 
Heart of the Andes.” I was impressed at 
once by the grandeur of the mountains. 
My eye followed the valleys that opened on 
this side and on that—valleys shadowed by 
mountains that seemed to bear up the very 
heavens. It was a view of nature in her 
loftier moods. But, after all, the picture is 
cold, and fails to kindle one’s imagination 
until he looks at the hunter’s cabin in 
the foreground, from which the smoke of 
the morning fire is rising, and at the hunters 
themselves, who stand leaning on their 
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rifles, looking down the valley. That 
glimpse of human life, in those awful soli- 
tudes, touches deeper sympathies than 
nature can move; aye, that life adds sub- 
limity to the mountains themselves, because 
their shadows fall on living men. 

God has painted for us on the great 
historic canvas of this world a picture 
which is to reveal his goodness. It is very 
beautiful, full of the tokens of his wisdom 
and goodness. He hung up the picture 
that men might study it, and might see his 
glory. But they did not regard it. They 
worshiped idols, the work of their own 
hands. After a few centuries the divine 
Artist retouched the picture, bringing out 
new and more wonderful illustrations of his 
holiness and his love. But still the world 
passed it by. In the fulness of time, God 
painted, in the foreground of the picture, a 
human form—the form of the well-beloved 
Son; a “man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief”; “his visage so marred, more 
than any man, and his form more than the 
sons of men,” and this divine Man is point- 


ing to his own cross, and telling those who 
labor and are heavy laden to come unto 
him and find rest for their souls. And now 


the old picture stirs the world, according to 
Christ’s own words, “ And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me.’’ That one sensitive, personal Being, 
divine and yet human, our Lord and yet 
our brother, who loves us with all a brother’s 
affection, brings God near to us. One real 
look at the cross must melt any human 
heart. And so the love of Christ is subdu- 
ing the world unto him. God is so near 
that he draws us, and we follow him. His 
love kindles our love, and we become his 
children because we are the children of his 
love, for ‘“* whosoever loveth is born of God, 
and knoweth God, for God is love.” 

We come, then, in the last place, to con- 
sider how-the love of Christ has directed 
the lives of his disciples. 

Here, too, we may well go back to the 
times of the apostles, and see how they pre- 
sented Christ, and how the early Christians 
received him. It is very plain that the 
great effort of the apostles was to present 


the personal Christ to men. I0 was nota 
system of philosophy or of doctrines which 
they preached, nor a new organization, but 
a Savior whom they had seen, and whose 
teachings they were able to repeat. “We 
are his witnesses,” they said. He has 
called us, and sent us to you. His is the 
only name by which you can be saved. “I 
determined to know nothing among you 
save Jesus Christ.” In fact, the name 
which was naturally given to the disciples 
was Christians, as the personal followers of 
the Christ. 

You will cail to mind also that this is the 
way in which our Savior himself talked to 
men. The most common direction he gave 
was this: “ Follow me.” “I am the Way,” 
he said, “and the Truth, and the Life.” 
“If any man thirst, let him come unto me.” 
*‘Come unto me all ye that labor, and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
Moses did not teach men so. Samuel did 
not. None of the prophets would have 
dared to teach men to come unto them for 
rest and salvation. They called upon men 
to obey the commands of God, and to do 
his will. But Christ called men to himself. 
He called for their supreme devotion. 
They must leave all else for his sake. 
They must not count their lives dear unto 
themselves. ‘If any man will be my dis- 
ciple let him deny himself, and take up the 
cross and follow me.” 

This personal devotion to Christ has 
characterized the lives of Christians in all 
the periods of spiritual prosperity. The 
early disciples confessed him before their 
persecutors. They went to their martyr- 
dom because they would not deny him. 
“ Eighty and six years have I served him,” 
said Polycarp, “and he has always been my 
helper, and shall I now deny him to save 
my life?” The early hymns of the church 
are full of this tender personal devotion. 
The early confessions and creeds place 
Christ in the center, as the one object of 
faith and love. The early missionaries went 
forth only in his name, to make known the 
Savior to the pagans. 

It was only as religion declined that the 
attention of men was absorbed in the 
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church as a great organization, and in 
systems of doctrine, and in methods of 
worship. Whenever the life of piety has 
been rekindled in the church, the love of 
Christ has revived, and he has become 
again the one object of love and of faith. 

This love always leads to personal devo- 
tion. The disciple gives his whole heart to 
the Redeemer. His love becomes an en- 
thusiasm. It never counts the cost. It 
begins by giving all. So that the love of 
Christ has shown itself to be, by far, the 
most powerful motive of human action. It 
has been stronger than the love of wealth, 
for many have made themselves poor for 
Christ’s sake. It has been stronger than 
the love of friends or of country, for many 
have left father, and mother, and native 
land, to preach Christ to the heathen. In 
fact, there is no heroism in this world 
except that which is inspired by love, and 
there is no sort of hercism so grand as that 
which is inspired by the love of Christ. 

This love also unites us with Christ. 
Faith reveals God and spiritual things to 
the believer, so that he knows God and 
Christ according to these profound words 
of our Lord: ‘This is life eternal, that 
they might knew thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” It 
is only in this way of love and trust that 
we can know him whom we have not seen, 
and know the things that are spiritual. It 
is not by the understanding, with its slow 
processes, but by a direct beholding, when 
the heart is opened to God, and he reveals 
himself to us, that we gain a sense of the 
reality of the spiritual, which uplifts us 
from the earth, and fills us with longing for 
the glory that shall be revealed. 

This personal love for Christ also leads to 
the confidence of faith. Perfect love casteth 
out fear. “We live as seeing him who is in- 
visible,” and “we know that nothing shall 
be able to separate us from his love, neither 
things present, nor things to come.” 

Thus we see that true religion has its 
beginning in God’s love for us, and that 
love is its very life and soul. “The love 
of Christ constraineth us,” because he 
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revealed the very heart of God, and that 
love draws us toward God by an attraction 
constant as that which holds the suns and 
constellations in their revolutions about the 
central throne. 

This is a truth concerning the essential 
thing in our religion which men are always 
forgetting. They are apt to think of some 
experiences, or some outward duties, when 
they should think of union with Christ. 
There have been times when it was more 
common to appeal to the fears and the 
selfish desires of men, than to their con- 
sciences and their hearts. The progress of 
religion in our day is indicated by the 
emphasis which the pulpit now places upon 
the motives that come from the love of 
Christ. Our modern theology gives Christ 
the central position, and exalts the cross to 
the highest place among the motives to 
lead men from lives of sin. 

I think, too, that the emphasis which is 
now placed upon the love of Christ is 
making the religious life more cheerful and 
more fruitful. It is adding to the gentle- 
ness, and generosity, and consecration of 
Christians. It is making our methods of 
worship more simple, and is leading to a 
new interest in the service of song. It is 
drawing the children to the Savior, and is 
filling the land with Societies of Christian 
Endeavor. It is bringing the branches of 
the divided church into a closer union. 
This love, which was kindled by the love 
of Christ, is sending missionaries to every 
tribe and nation. This love for Christ is 
yet to overcome the ‘evil of the world, and 
to lead greater masses of men to holiness 
and to God. 

Let us enter with all our hearts into this 
life of love. Let us seek to come so near 
to the heart of our Redeemer that we, 
“being rooted and grounded in love, may 
be able to comprehend with all saints what 
is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height; and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge, that we may be 
filled with all the fulness of God.” —Zzra 
Hoyt Byington, D.D., in “ The Christ of 
Yesterday, To-day, and Forever.” 
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BOUT a hundred years ago a learned 
man giving an account ‘of some ex- 
periments in electricity remarked 

that “investigation has now gone so far 
that probably no further facts of importance 
concerning the science will ever be discov- 
ered.” It is a far cry from his experiments 
with the static plate machine and Leyden 
jar to the installation at Niagara Falls of a 
series of 5,000 horse-power dynamos. But 
the century’s progress in this one branch of 
physical science is only a fair index of that 
in nearly every other. The papers on chem- 
istry published in THE CHAUTAUQUAN du- 
ring the last few months have, in some 
measure, pictured the wonderful growth of 
chemistry during the century. Indeed, we 
have seen that the modern science of chem- 


istry had its birth at about the opening of the 


century. It would be interesting to trace 
the causes which long delayed the develop- 
ment of physical science and finally crowded 
such mighty advances into a single century. 
Will the twentieth century see such revela- 
tions and revolutions in science as has the 
nineteenth? Are we still simply Newton’s 
children, playing on the shore of the great 
ocean of yet-to-be-explained scientific truth ? 
But we must turn resolutely aside from such 
speculations as these. Indeed, we have 
been hearing quite too much of speculation 
and promised discoveries from certain am- 
bitious persons who systematically employ 
the reporter and the sensational daily press 
to inflate their own greatness by accounts 
of inventions which they are about to per- 
fect and discoveries which they are about 
to make—a practice only less reprehensible 
than another of which we are not without 
striking examples, that of announcing one’s 
self with trumpet-shout and crash of cym- 
bals to be the original and only author of 
some invention already given to the world 
by a real scientist. 


Our task in this paper then is, not to at- 
tempt a “review of the century’s progress ” 
or to speculate about the coming century of 
science, but simply to sketch such material 
advances as have been made during per- 
haps the past year or two; though in doing 
so we shall naturally find a number of these 
advances to be only steps in a series of in- 
vestigations extending in some cases over a 
considerable period of years. The reader’s 
attention has already been called in these 
papers to the fact that no discovery in 
science springs full-fledged from a single 
brain, but that it is rather the fruit of long 
and arduous investigation participated in 
often by many workers. 

In chemistry one naturally first recalls 
the newly-discovered elements in the at- 
mosphere, not because they are more im- 
portant, perhaps, than those discovered 
from time to time in material from the 
earth’s crust, but because they appeal more 
directly to the popular imagination. It 
may be said of these elements, as was said 
by Sir William Crookes, in his inaugural ad- 
dress as president of the British Association 
at the late Bristol meeting, of a new element 
which he announced that he had discovered 
in certain so-called rare earths: 

I ought almost to apologize for adding to the al- 
ready too long list of elements of the rare-earth class, 
the asteroids of the terrestrial family. But as the 
host of celestial asteroids, unimportant individually, 
become of high importance when once the idea is 
grasped that they may be incompletely coagulated 
remains of the original nebula, so do these elusive 
and insignificant rare elements rise to supreme im- 
portance when we regard them in the light of com- 
ponent parts of a dominant element, frozen in em- 
bryo and arrested in the act of coalescing from the 
original protyle into one of the ordinary law-abiding 
family for whom Newlands and Mendeleeff have 
prepared pigeon-holes. 


Lord Rayleigh, the English scientist, was 
for seven years engaged in the exact de- 
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termination of the densities of the common- 
est gases. He observed that atmospheric 
nitrogen, that derived from the air, uni- 
formly showed a density about one half of 
one per cent higher than nitrogen of chem- 
ical origin derived from breaking down 
nitrates. He finally concluded that this 
disparity was only to be accounted for on 
the hypothesis that atmospheric nitrogen 
contained something other than pure nitro- 
gen, and so announced. A series of experi- 
ments which he and his friend Professor 
Ramsay instituted finally led to the an- 
nouncement, some four years ago, that the 
atmosphere contains a third elementary gas 
insmall quantity, about four fifths of one 
percent, or about one per cent of what had 
been regarded as nitrogen. This element 
they called “argon,” though there was from 
the first something more than a suspicion 
that it was itself a mixture of other gases. 

Shortly after Professor Ramsay, -while 
examining the spectrum of a gas obtained 
from a mineral called clevite for evidence 
of the presence of argon, discovered the 


bright helium line and thus “ ran to earth” 
the element discovered twenty-six years be- 
fore in the sun’s spectrum by Professor 


Lockyer. It will perhaps be remembered 
that Professor Ramsay, in his address .be- 
fore the British Association at Toronto in 
1897, suggested the probability of another 
gas in the atmosphere with properties 
which would place it midway between 
helium and argon. This gas he intimated 
that he had searched for in vain. During 
the year Professor Ramsay and Mr. Maurice 
Travers have announced the discovery not 
only of this gas, which they call “neon,” 
new, but of three other companions of argon 
in the atmosphere, “krypton,” “xenon,” 
and “metargon.” Whether these shall, on 
further investigation, all prove to be dis- 
tinct elementary substances, of which théete 
seems at present some question, it is cer- 
tain that, as Professor Crookes says, “ his 
fellow-workers freely pay tribute to the 
painstaking zeal with which Professor Ram- 
say has conducted a difficult research, and 
to the philosophic subtlety brought to bear 
on his investigations.” 
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Argon was separated from the other con- 
stituents of the atmosphere by first remov- 
ing the water vapor and then the carbon 
dioxide always present in about .04 of one 
per cent; then its oxygen was made to com- 
bine with hot copper and its nitrogen with 
magnesium turnings, thus leaving the inert 
argon. But an entirely different method 
had to be pursued in separating the argon 
from its equally inert companions. This 
necessitates turning aside here to trace an 
entirely distinct line of investigation on 
gases, also running through a series of years, 
but converging, as we shall see, at this 
point with that of Professor Ramsay. 

Before 1850 all the known gases had been 
liquefied except hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
nitrogen dioxide, carbon monoxide, and 
marsh-gas. These were therefore called 
“‘ permanent gases.” Later Andrews showed 
that above a certain “critical temperature,” 
a gas cannot be liquefied no matter what the 
pressure; so that the liquefaction of gases 
was seeti to be simply a question of securing 
a low enough temperature. Such was the 
state of the question in 1877, when, by en- 
tirely distinct processes, Cailletet in France 
and Pictet in Switzerland liquefied oxygen. 
The experiments of these scientists showed 
that “the permanent gases are all capable 
of being liquefied.” The matter was prose- 
cuted by various investigators, notably by 
Olzewski, and was finally taken up by Prof. 
James Dewar, who in 1895 presented to 
the Chemical Society of London a labor- 
atory apparatus capable of preparing nota- 
ble quantities of liquid air. With the liquid 
air thus obtained, Professor Dewar per- 
formed a number of highly interesting ex- 
periments. On the roth of May last he 
announced the liquefaction of hydrogen, 
which he had been able to obtain in 
considerable quantities at a temperature 
of -205° C, under a pressure of 180 atmos- 
pheres. In a subsequent communication 
he reports its temperature of ebullition un- 
der a pressure of one atmosphere to be 
—238° C, and that evaporated in a vacuum, 
its temperature is about —250° C, or —418° F. 
This is within 23° C of absolute zero. 

Thus is opened up a new field for scientific 
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research—the properties of matter at tem- 
peratures in the vicinity of absolute zero. 
The density of liquid hydrogen is about 
one fourteenth that of water, though it has 
distinct liquid properties with a well-defined 
meniscus. A glass balloon terminating in 
a slender tube filled with helium gas and 
sealed was plunged into the liquid hydro- 
gen when the helium was seen to be lique- 
fied in the slender stem. This was the first 
time that hydrogen and helium had been 
obtained in the liquid state, though it should 
be said that Olzewski had previously made 
some observations on hydrogen in a con- 
dition seemingly of mist. Dr. Hampson of 
England, Herr Linde of Munich, and Mr. 
Tripler of New York have each invented an 
apparatus, apparently on much the same 
principle, for liquefying air in large quanti- 
ties. In each of these, no foreign refrig- 
erant is used, but simply the cooling pro- 
duced by the expansion of a part of the pre- 
viously condensed air. Industrial machines 


are constructed capable of furnishing one 
hundred and thirty-five pounds of liquid air 


per hour.* 

Professor Ramsay and his assistant hav- 
ing prepared a considerable quantity of ar- 
gon by absorbing the oxygen with red-hot 
copper and the nitrogen with magnesium, 
attempted to separate it from its suspected 
companions by diffusion. In this, however, 
they failed, or at least only partially suc- 
ceeded. The method of separating oxygen 
and nitrogen by getting them to combine 
with some other element. was of course not 
available with argon, since it is absolutely 
inert toward every known substance—a 
property which differentiates the new gases 
in a marked way from all other known ele- 
ments. 

At this point in their investigation, Pro- 
fessor Ramsay and Mr. Traverse had re- 
course to Professor Dewar’s liquid air, which 
Dr. Hampson, by means of his newly de- 
vised apparatus, was able to furnish them 
in practically unlimited quantities; sur- 
rounding their previously prepared argon 
with liquid air, which boils at a temperature 


*See Professor Barker’s article on “‘ Liquefied Air ” in Tue 
CHAUTAUQUAN for August, 1898. 


of ~191° C under a pressure of one atmos- 
phere, they readily obtained it in a solid 
state. Now the separation of the several 
gases was precisely similar to the separation 
by distillation of alcohol from water, or the 
fractional distillations of petroleum, the only 
difference being the low temperature at 
which the distillations take place. By pre- 
viously fractioning liquid air itself, krypton 
had been discovered and the feasibility of 
the method ascertained. The first gas to 
be obtained in this way after the argon itself 
had boiled off was the gas named by the dis- 
coverers neon, with an approximate density 
of 9.6. Helium has a density of 2 and ar- 
gon of 19.94. All these gases have appar- 
ently one atom to the molecule, differing in 
this respect from the common elementary 
gases, like nitrogen, which are diatomic; 
accordingly the atomic weight of helium, 
neglecting fractions, is 4, of neon 19, and 
argon 40. Thus these three form a series, 
though their place, or the place of their 
companions, in Mendeleeff’s “ pigeon-holes ” 
is still an unsolved problem. Xenon, the 
latest discovered of these gases, appears to 
exist in minute quantities. ‘ Indeed,” says 
Professor Ramsay, “all these gases are 
present only in small amount. It is not 
possible to state with any degree of jaccu- 
racy in what proportion they are present in 
atmospheric argon. Of neon perhaps we 
may say that the proportion in the air must 
be about one part in 40,000. We estimate 
the proportion of the heavier gases at still 
less.” It should be explained that the 
principal means relied upon for identifying 


-these gases, including argon, is the exam- 


ination of their spectra. Thus the spectro- 
scope is playing an increasingly important 
réle in physical as well as chemical investi- 
gations. 

Professor Nasini has announced the dis- 
covery in some volcanic gases at Pozzuoli 
of that hypothetical element coronium sup- 
posed to cause a certain bright line in the 
spectrum of the sun’s corona. By analogy, 
it must be much lighter than hydrogen; a 
study of its properties yet remains to be 
made. There now remain two unknown 
celestial elements, aurorum and nebulum, for 
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the fortunate spectroscopist who shall dis- 
cover them in terrestrial matter. 

The X rays, whose discovery was an- 
nounced by Dr. Rontgen, now Baron Ront- 
gen, about three years ago, have continued 
to receive attention from investigators. The 
much-disputed question of their action on 
bacteria seems to be settled by the announce- 
ment of Dr. Rieder of Munich that bacteria 
are killed by the discharge from hard tubes, 
that is, by rays generated in a tube of ex- 
tremely high vacuum and therefore having, 
as has been ascertained, a very high pene- 
trating power. Using such a hard tube, 
Dr. Rontgen himself has taken a photograph 
of a double-barreled rifle showing the balls 
and even the wads and charges within the 
steel barrels. As to the nature of the rays, 


which was for a time so much a puzzle, 
physicists seem to be agreeing on a wave or 
ether theory, and this theory is corroborated 
by the fact that the mathematical physicists 
have shown that light of exceedingly short 
wave-length would be but slightly absorbed 
by ordinary material media and would not 


be refracted at all. Thus the chief pecu- 
liarity of the X rays is accounted for. So 
it would seem that we should drop the term 
“X” rays, and use instead Roéntgen rays. 
It has been found that some bodies without 
special stimulus will give out rays closely 
allied, perhaps identical with the Rontgen 
rays. Dr. Russell has shown that a great 
number of substances are capable of affect- 
ing the photographic plate if it is exposed 
in darkness for a sufficient time. 

The fundamental discovery by Professor 
Hertz of the identity of light and electro- 
magnetic waves is being gradually devel- 
oped in. a practical direction. By the use 
of a singularly sensitive detector of the 
Hertzian waves, Signor Marconi has de- 
vised a successful and practical system of 
signaling, popularly known as wireless teleg- 
raphy, which must inevitably come into use 
in lighthouse and marine work. ‘The sys- 
tem presents more analogy to optical signals 
by flashlight than to what is usually under- 
stood by the electric telegraph, since the 
impulse travels from sender to receiver in 


essentially the same way as in the case of 
D—Mar, 
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a flash-light. Mr. Nicola Tesla says that 
the rarer atmosphere of high altitudes is a 
far better conductor than that of lower 
levels, and he proposes to utilize these up- 
per layers for the transmission of electric 
energy. 

No controlling invention in electricity has 
been made during the last five years. The 
advances in this branch of applied science 
have been chiefly in developing and expand- 
ing previous inventions. The recent suc- 
cessful operation of the telephone over a 
1,900 mile circuit—from Boston to Little 
Rock, Ark.—indicates the perfection to 
which this servant of man has been brought. 
The rapid development of the great plant at 
Niagara Falls should be recorded. Over 
60,000 of the 250,000 horse power, owned 
by the company, is already utilized and the 
demand for the subtle fluid is said to out- 
run the supply, so the end is not yet. This 
is only an index of what is being done 
wherever water-power is available, though 
necessarily on a smaller scale elsewhere. 

In electro-chemistry considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the refining of cop- 
per by electro-deposition. The development 
of this method has lately been very rapid 
owing to the increased demand for chem- 
ically pure copper, so that last year more 
than one half of the copper output of the 
United States and more than one third of 
that of the world was refined by this method. 
The world’s output of copper for 1897 was 
over 600,000,000 pounds. This means the 
transport of more than 200,000,000 pounds 
of copper, atom by atom, across the space 
separating the electrodes in the electrolytic 
bath. When we remember that a cubic 
inch of copper contains something like sixty 
thousand billions of atoms, such an enormous 
expansion of what was at first only a labora- 
tory experiment may well excite wonder. 
The electro-refining method owes its success 
largely to the presence of silver and gold 
as impurities in nearly all copper ores, es- 
pecially those mined in this country. These 
fall to the bottom of the electrolytic bath 
as a sludge and are easily recovered. The 
value of this gold and silver amounted last 
year to about eight and one half millions of 
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dollars. The pure copper obtained in this 
way was coarsely crystalline and must be 
remelted for use; but lately improvements 
in the process have been made so that sheet 
copper of any desired thickness and of sat- 
isfactory tensile strength is obtained directly 
from the bath. Tubes of any diameter and 
thickness are turned out in the same way. 
In the paper of last month the methods of 
manufacture employed in the important soda 
industry were briefly described. Methods 
for making sodium carbonate and hydrate, 
and bleaching-powder, based on the electro- 
lytic decomposition of common salt, have 
been passing through the experimental 
stage and bid fair ultimately to replace both 
those now in use. In one of the most suc- 
cessful of these electrolytic methods the 
apparatus is an electrolytic cell, or tank, in 
which the positive pole, or anode, is of the 
usual carbon; the negative pole, or cathode, 
is a sheet of copper-wire cloth, in intimate 
connection with which is asbestos fiber 
incorporated into a solid sheet, one fourth 
of an inch in thickness, by means of a sili- 
cate composition. This is the essence of 
the whole invention. This cathode dia- 
phragm forms a partition in the cell. It is 
not a filtering medium in any sense, but 
acts by the principle of osmose, permitting 
the sodium to pass through, but being quite 


impervious to the salt solution itself. When 
the part of the cell containing the anode is 
filled with brine and an appropriate electric 
current sent through it, the salt is decom- 
posed into its elements; its chlorine escapes 
at the anode and is conducted into lime, 
with which it unites to form bleaching- 
powder; the sodium passes through the 
cathode diaphragm by osmose and there 
either meets a jet of steam and trickles to 
the bottom as a strong solution of sodium 
hydrate, or it is met by a jet of carbon di- 
oxide, with which it unites to form sodium 
carbonate. The cell is constantly replen- 
ished by a stream of brine from the salt- 
well, while the carbon dioxide, if the car- 
bonate is to be made, is derived from the 
products of combustion in the furnace of 
the engine used to drive the dynamos. 

I have thus endeavored to report the 
main “currents” in “physical science” 
pure and applied. I cannot more appro- 
priately close this paper, and with it this 
series of papers, than by quoting these 
words of Professor Ramsay’s: ‘The ob- 
ject of science, as indeed of inquiry in all 
departments of human interest, is to recon- 
cile the world of man with the world of 
nature, and to know in part that of which 
we hope one day to attain to a perfect 
knowledge.” 


THE LIQUOR INTERESTS IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 


BY EDWARD PORRITT. 


INCE the early seventies the liquor 
trade has been increasingly active 
and increasingly powerful in English 

politics, and especially so during the last 
ten or fifteen years. To realize the position 
that the trade has now made for itself, and 
the influence it exercises in political life, it is 
necessary to understand at least the main 
outlines of the licensing system; to know 
how it has been worked for the last thirty 
years; and to grasp the great economic 
change which within that period has come 
over the liquor trade in England; for the 
policy on which the licensing system has 


been administered, coupled with the great 
change in the economy of the trade, 
accounts in a large measure for the en- 
trenched position of the liquor interest in 
national politics at the present time. 

The granting of public house licenses in 
England is now, as since the days of Edward 
VI., in the hands of the local magistrates, 
the borough benches in the municipalities, 
and the county magistrates in the rural 
districts and in those urban communities 
not large enough to be incorporated as 
boroughs. The magistrates are not elected. 
They are appointed by the lord chancellor, 
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and hold office for life. In the boroughs it 
is possible for most of the locally promi- 
nent men to obtain seats on the bench. 
Neither in the boroughs nor in the counties 
are there salaries attaching to the office. 
The magistrates give their services. In 
the boroughs, three or four of them attend 
at the police courts each day to try minor 
offenses and to give preliminary hearings 
in the more important cases which are sent 
for final disposition to quarter sessions or 
the assizes. In the counties the magisterial 
benches are more exclusive. They have 
been left untouched by the democratic 
changes which have taken place since the 
eighties. The old laws and the old traditions 
still prevail. Consequently none but land- 
owners can be of the county magisterial 
benches; and not even a landowner, if he 
has been engaged in retail trade. Social 
usages and social distinctions make the 
dividing line between borough and county 
magistrates. Their duties under the licens- 


ing system, are, however, practically the 
same; and except as to hours of closing, 


the licensing system is- uniform in urban 
and rural England. 

Once a year the magistrates, both in 
town and country, meet in special session 
to renew existing licenses and to deal with 
applications for new ones. From 1830 to 
1869 England tried the experiment of free 
trade in beer. During this period publicans 
who desired to sell wines and spirits, that 
is to keep what are known in England to-day 
as fully licensed houses, had still to apply 
for licenses to the magistrates. But from 
1830 to 1869, any one could obtain a 
license to retail beer, which might be 
drunk on his premises. The result was an 
enormous increase in the number of public 
houses, and a marked increase in drunken- 
ness. The increase in drunkenness at last 
became so obvious that Parliament was 
compelled to revert to the system which 
had existed prior to 1830, and once more 
place the duty of issuing all public house 
licenses in the hands of the local magis- 
trates. At the time the change was made 
in 1869 the beerhouses, which had come 
into existence between then and 1830, were 
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left untouched. Their licenses were made 
permanent ; and to-day these houses, which 
can sell beer only, exist side by side with 
the fully licensed houses, at which wines 
and spirits as well as beer are retailed. 

When the magistrates were once more in 
possession of full power over the granting 
of licenses, they adopted the policy of 
restricting the number of licensed houses. 
Beerhouses had come into existence in such 
large numbers during the forty years of 
free trade that in the later sixties most 
communities, rural and urban, had more 
public houses than were necessary; more 
than could be well policed; and many of 
the beerhouses were admittedly plague 
spots in the community. Since about 1870, 
all over England, the general policy of the 
magistrates has been to keep down the 
number of licensed houses; and in scores 
of English towns a license for a new public 
house has not been issued for twenty or 
thirty years past. The magistrates have 
comparatively small power over existing 
licenses. These are held from year to 
year; but so long as a license-holder con- 
ducts his house with satisfaction to the 
police the renewal of his license at the 
annual meeting of the magistrates is little 
more than a matter of form. 

Over the issue of new licenses, however, 
the magistrates are supreme. If a man 
applies for a license and is refused, he has 
no appeal. All that he can do is to renew 
his application at the licensing sessions 
next year, and hope that then the licensing 
bench may be of another mind. In many 
towns applicants for licenses have appeared 
before the bench year after year for ten or 
fifteen years without in the end obtaining 
the license they sought. While this policy 
of restriction has undoubtedly had a good 
effect so far as the policing of public 
houses is concerned, and while to some 
extent it may have reduced drunkenness by 
limiting the opportunities for obtaining 
drink, it has unquestionably greatly com- 
plicated the licensing question as a political 
problem demanding the attention of Parlia- 
ment. During these thirty years, the popu- 
lation of urban England has grown enor- 
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mously, and with this growth there has been 
a tremendous increase in the value of exist- 
ing licenses. This increase in value is 
inevitable; for each license-holder is in 
possession of a monopoly, and by the policy 
of the magistrates he is kept free from new 
competition. 

Under any circumstances, the monopoly 
of the license-holder becomes more valuable 
as population in his neighborhood increases. 
But side by side with the growth of popula- 
tion, there has gone on a vital change in 
the economy of the brewing and distilling 
trades. When in 1869 the licensing system 
was reconstructed on its old basis of com- 
plete magisterial control, except in London 
and in a few of the larger provincial cities, 
breweries and distilleries were still com- 
paratively smal! affairs. They had not got 
well into the factory stage. Most of them 
were in private hands; and the whole busi- 
ness was comprised within the walls of the 
brewery or distillery. Thirty or forty years 
ago many of the English public houses 
brewed their own beers. Others drew their 
supplies from the breweries in their neigh- 
borhood ; but their relations to the brewery 
were no closer than those of the baker with 
the miller. They bought their beers where 
they could obtain them on the best terms, 
and were free to trade where they pleased. 
During the last twenty or twenty-five years, 
public houses of this kind have generally 
disappeared. The houses are still there, 
and they are still licensed; but they are 
now owned by great brewing concerns. 
They are, to use the English term, “tied 
houses,” and they are compelled to buy all 
their beers and other liquors from the 
brewing concerns with which they are con- 
nected. Their independence is gone; and 
although the license of each house is still 
in the name of its occupant, the license is 
really the property of the brewing company, 
and the nominal holder is nothing more 
than a retail selling agent of the company, 
who can be dispossessed at a few days’ 
notice. 

Competition between rival brewing con- 
cerns for the possession of licensed houses 
has been so intensely keen that nowadays 
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the mere permission to sell, which the 
license carries with it, is worth anywhere 
from five to twenty times the value of the 
house to which the license is attached. 
This change in the economy of the trade, 
and in the relations between the license- 
holders and the breweries, has led to 
enormous extensions of brewery plants, and 
to brewery companies becoming large own- 
ers of real estate. Formerly most breweries 
were in private hands, that is they were 
owned by individuals or by families. To- 
day nearly all of them are organized under 
the limited liability company laws, and 
their vast capitals, their debenture bonds, 
and their ordinary shares are as well dis- 
tributed among investors as railway shares. 
Many of the brewing companies are practi- 
cally in the banking as well as the brewing 
business. Where they cannot buy a licensed 
house outright, they will often take a mort- 
gage on it, so as to tie the house to the 
brewery. They also advance money to 
men Without capital to go into their houses 
as selling agents. 

The net result of all these changes, the 
increased value of public house property, 
and the revolution in the brewing industry, 
is that where thirty years ago one man was 
directly interested in the liquor trade a 
hundred or more are interested to-day. 
Thirty years ago a change in the licensing 
system, which might be proposed in Parlia- 
ment, adverse to the trade, had to encounter 
the opposition of the individual brewery 
owners and of every license-holder and the 
people whom the license-holder might be 
able to influence. A similar proposition 
to-day would have to encounter the hostility 
of all these interests, plus the opposition of 
hundreds of thousands of people scattered 
all over the country, who are the holders of 
brewery debentures and brewery stock, and 
such people whom these holders might be 
able to influence. It is these ramifications 
of the liquor interest which account for the 
fact that the existing licensing system has 
not been materially amended for nearly 
thirty years. The system has many dis- 
advantages. Chief of these is the con- 
tinually increasing monopoly it gives to 
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existing license-holders. The laws with 
respect to Sunday opening are also make- 
shift and unsatisfactory, and in several 
particulars liable to much abuse. There is 
also a feeling that there are still too many 
public houses; and among liquor law re- 
formers the fact that the licensing bench is 
responsible to no constituents is another 
grievance. All these grievances, however, 
are of long standing. Governments admit 
that they exist; that the licensing system as 
it now stands is in need of reform; but with 
the great and widely extended influence 
behind the liquor trade, they are exceed- 
ingly loath to commit themselves to any 
measure of reform, and to stand or fall by 
such a measure in Parliament. 

The Liberal party has always been much 
more disposed to deal with the liquor prob- 
lem than the Tories. The last reform 
which was made, that in 1874, under which 
grocers are permitted to sell liquor to be 
consumed off the premises, was carried by 
a Liberal government. Nowadays few tem- 


perance advocates will concede that this 


was a reform. They insist that it has 
brought many evils in its train. But it was 
carried through Parliament as a reform, and 
it encountered there the opposition of the 
holders of public house licenses, who looked 
upon it as an inroad on the monopoly they 
enjoyed. The advocates of Sunday closing, 
and of early closing, of the local veto prin- 
ciple, and of prohibition, have always been 
chiefly of the Liberal party, in and out of 
Parliament. There are a few advocates of 
drastic reform on the Tory side of the 
House of Commons ; but support for private 
members’ bills affecting the liquor trade has 
invariably come mostly from the Liberal 
benches ; and in 1895 Sir William Harcourt, 
as chancellor of the exchequer, in a Lib- 
eral administration, introduced as a govern- 
ment measure a bill which was intended to 
establish local option, and to give to localities 
the right to say whether they would or would 
not have a public house in their midst. 
The Harcourt bill failed to pass; and in the 
general election in the same year the liquor 
interest used its varied and manifold influ- 
ences to defeat the Rosebery government. 
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Other causes were then working against the 
Liberals in the constituencies; but it is be- 
yond all question that the active, well- 
organized, and skilfully directed opposition 
of the liquor trade had much to do with re- 
turning a Tory majority of one hundred and 
fifty to the House of Commons. The oppo- 
sition of the trade brought about Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt’s defeat at Derby, and com- 
pelled him to seek refuge in one of the 
county constituencies of South Wales. 

By tradition and practice, the Tory party 
is the upholder of vested interests, such 
as those which have long existed in the 
liquor trade. Under any circumstances, 
the liquor interest would naturally be at- 
tracted to it. The presence and activity of 
licensing law reformers in the Liberal party 
also quicken this tendency of the liquor 
trade toward the Tories. But further than 
this, the Tories in recent years have at- 
tracted the liquor interest as much by their 
policy as by their traditions. In 1888, a 
Tory government made the admission that 
there were too many licensed, houses and 
that the magisterial system of granting 
licenses was not satisfactory. It proposed 
to reform the licensing system by putting 
its administration inthe hands of the county 
councils, which at that time were being 
created by what is now known as the County 
Government Act. It further proposed to 
give these elected county councils powers, 
not now possessed by the licensing magis- 
trates, to close public houses where they 
did not meet the needs of the community. 

With these proposals, however, there went 
an additional proposal that when a public 
house was closed adequate compensation 
should be paid to the license-holder. The 
compensation proposals were fairly satis- 
factory to the liquor trade, and in. view of 
the years of agitation for reform, and of a 
feeling that reform was inevitable, the trade 
was disposed to accept the bill. The Lib- 
erals, however, offered the most strenuous 
opposition. The bill was opposed inside 
and outside Parliament, and rather than 
take any risks the Salisbury government 
withdrew it. By 1888, the liquor interest 
was well on the side of the Tories. After 
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the Liberal opposition to the compensation 
proposals, and even more after the Local 
Veto Bill of 1895, the trade became more 
closely allied with the Tory party. It re- 
alized that its fortunes were bound up with 
those of the Tories, and at the general elec- 
tion of 1895 it was more active and more 
alert in its hostility to the Liberals than at 
any general election since the trade began 
to interest itself in politics. 

The results of this activity in 1895, so far 
as they affected adversely the fortunes of 
the Liberal party, have already been de- 
scribed. Another result, and one directly 
accruing from the success of the Tories, is 
the royal commission, which for four years 
past has been investigating the licensing 
system. This is a result hardly expected 
by the liquortrade. The trade had hoped 


that in return for its great services at the 
election in 1895, the government would 
immediately set it at rest by a measure of 
licensing reform, in which compensation 
would be guaranteed to all holders of liquor 
licenses who might be disturbed. But in- 


stead of doing this, the government ap- 
pointed a royal commission. There will 
be no legislation until after the commission 
has reported. The likelihood is that there 
will be no legislation during the lifetime of 
the House of Commons elected in 1895 ; so 
that if the liquor trade desires to make sure 
of compensation it will have to repeat its 
efforts of 1895 in behalf of the Tories at 
the next general election. 

The licensing problem has now narrowed 
itself down to two points. These are the 
constitution and powers of the authority to 
be entrusted with the local administration 
of licensing system, and the treatment of 
vested interests in the event of any change. 
So long as vested interests are at stake, the 
liquor trade will be actively and continu- 
ously on the side of the Tories ; and at every 


election public houses will be centers of 
Tory influence, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of holders of brewery stock will inev- 
itably gravitate toward the Tory party. 

The liquor interest pushes itself into mu- 
nicipal politics with two ends in view, that 
it may be adequately represented on the 
magisterial bench, and on the watch com- 
mittees of the town councils. The watch 
committees are in control of the police force 
and determine the conduct of the police in 
respect to the licensing laws. It depends 
largely on the watch committee whether 
these laws are consistently and vigorously 
enforced. It is therefore important for the 
trade to stand well with the police, and also 
with the magistrates; because convictions 
for selling after hours, for selling on Sun- 
days, for permitting drunkenness, for selling 
to persons who are drunk, and for permit- 
ting licensed houses to become disorderly 
are liable to endanger the renewal ofa 
license. 

The question of the influence of the trade 
in municipal politics has been gone into 
with much detail by the royal commission, 
and taking the country as a whole, the mu- 
nicipal councils and the police have come well 
out of the inquiry. I followed the evidence 
given before the commission, and it was 
then shown that in most towns the magis- 
terial benches and the watch committees 
support the police in their efforts to suppress 
drunkenness and disorder, and in dealing 
with the badly conducted licensed houses. I 
can recall only three towns where either the 
bench or the watch committee was seriously 
in default, and where it was shown that the 
liquor trade had been able to influence their 
conduct. It is in national politics that the 
liquor interest has its greatest power, and 
it must continue to exercise this power un- 
til by some well-considered reform the ques- 
tion is set at rest for many years to come. 


(End of Required Reading for March.) 





EFFECT OF INVENTION UPON LABOR AND MORALS. 


BY EDWARD 


NVENTIVE genius has always been 
| generously rewarded in all countries. 

The whole universe recognizes the 
principle so clearly stated by Don Quixote 
when he said that any man who makes 
two blades of grass to grow where only 
one grew before is a benefactor of his race. 
Anything that will multiply the earning 
power of human hands; anything that will 
make our work easier; anything that will 
give a greater value to raw material; any- 
thing that will add to our comfort or conve- 
nience; anything that will accomplish some- 
thing useful that was not done or made before, 
is a step in progress, an operation of that 
irresistible law we call development. 

A little more than half a century ago farm 
hands worked from sunrise to sunset for 
three dollars a month, and as the sun rose 
later and set earlier in winter than in sum- 


mer wages were one third less in January 
than in July. Boys were bound out to give 


their labor for their board; women were 
paid one dollar a week for domestic service, 
which was considered better than twelve 
cents a day with the spinning-wheel. A 
man with a loom earned from seventy-five 
cents to a dollar a day, according to the 
number of hours he was employed; a car- 
penter ten cents an hour, a compositor one 
dollar a day, and a mason got two dollars 
for laying a thousand bricks. An ordi- 
nary journeyman in any trade can earn three 
times as much to-day in nine hours as he 
could then earn in twelve. Invention has 
given him better clothing, better food, bet- 
ter furniture, better beds, better medicine, 
better tools, books, and newspapers, and 
greater intelligence. Nowhe sends his chil- 
dren to free public schools until they are 
grown to manhood and womanhood, instead 
of binding them out to farmers or paying 
mechanics to teach them trades. Invention 
has provided him a hundred new occupa- 
tions and has made his home a comfort and 
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a pleasure instead of a hovel. During the 
last half century the human race has taken 
its longest step upon this planet, and its 
amazing progress is due more to inventive 
genius than to any other cause. Labor- 
saving machinery enabled our farmers to 
export 420,000,000 bushels of corn grain 
last year, it enabled our miners to dig $725,- 
927,047 out of the earth, $64,208,400 in 
gold, and our mechanics to export more than 
$700,000,000 worth of manufactured goods. 
Still more has been accomplished in the 
emancipation of human thought, which 
never would have had the opportunity 
except by the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery. 

Education means freedom; freedom 
means progress, and progress rewards it- 
self with happiness and contentment. 

The first patent granted in America was 
to Samuel Winslow in 1634 for a method of 
making salt. Every family in Massachu- 
setts colony was required to pay John 
Clark ten shillings a year for three years 
“for the use of his contrivance for saving 
wood and warming houses at little cost.” 
The first bill introduced in the first Congress 
was “to protect David Ramsey. and John 
Churchman in the exclusive use of their re- 
spective discoveries.” A general law for 
the protection of inventions was passed in 
1790., Under it the first patent signed by 
George Washington, president, and Thomas 
Jefferson, secretary of state, was issued to 
Samuel Hopkins “ for making pot and pearl 
ashes.” Two other patents were issued 
that year. In 1898, 46,144 patents were 
applied for, and 24,275 were granted.< 

The relations of invention to labor have 
been the subject of controversy for two cen- 
turies, yet there are still people in this world 
who believe that men who invent labor- 
saving machinery deprive honest toilers of 
occupation and take bread out of the mouths 
of the hungry, just as many still believe that 
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you will have bad luck if you walk under a 
ladder, and will escape the rheumatism if 
you carry a potato in your pocket. There 
has recently been a struggle between the 
spirit of progress in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the labor unions over the manu- 
facture of paper money by machinery. The 
latter had sufficient political influence to se- 
cure the passage of a law by Congress re- 
quiring bills to be printed by hand because 
one steam press, invented by an employee of 
the bureau of engraving and printing, was 
able to accomplish as much in a day as 
twelve plate printers with their old-fashioned 
hand-presses, and it was feared that when 
this fact was demonstrated eleven out of 
every twelve would be discharged. 

It is undoubtedly true that almost every 
labor-saving machine invented has displaced 
a number of persons by making their em- 
ployment unnecessary, but it is almost the 
universal rule that it has furnished employ- 
ment indirectly for many more. This fact 
has recently been demonstrated in an ex- 
traordinary manner by an _ investigation 
made under the direction of Col. Carroll D. 


Wright, United States commissioner of la- 
bor, whose report now lies in manuscript at 


the government printing office. Asa basis 
of calculation 672 distinct occupations were 
taken, and the effect of labor-saving ma- 
chinery upon them was carefully calculated 
to ascertain the difference in cost, the dif- 
ference in time, the number of people em- 
ployed, the comparative value of the raw 
material used, the comparative value of the 
finished product, the moral effect of the 
machine, its influence upon wages, the num- 
ber of operations required to produce the 
finished product, and every other tangible 
difference between hand and machine-made 
merchandise. 

Some of Colonel Wright’s discoveries were 
remarkable. For example, in lithographic 
art work you can produce for $1.34 by ma- 
chinery what will cost $134.47 by hand. 
You can make as many cigarettes by ma- 
chinery for $8.14 as you can make by hand 
for $96.44. For $1.55 you can load as 
much iron ore or coal as it would cost you 
$40 to load by hand. A similar rule ap- 
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plies to loading grain, cotton, coal, and sim- 
ilar freight. In lettering signs you can ac- 
complish for forty-two cents by machinery 
what will cost you $200 by hand. You can 
make as many curtain poles for eighty-six 
cents by machine as you can make for 
$186.50 by hand. For twelve cents you can 
print as much wall paper by machine as 
you can print for $43.75 by hand. Youcan 
set as much type by machinery for $4.40 as 
you can set for $41.60 by hand. You can 
do as much magazine and book press-work 
for $4.62 as you can do for $302.50 by 
hand, and the same amount of newspaper 
press-work that costs $5.60 by machinery 
would cost $236.52 if done by hand. You 
can make as many nails for twenty cents 
with a machine as you can make for $7.04 
by hand. These are a few examples picked 
at random from the report of the labor 
bureau on this subject, but equally striking 
comparisons may be found within the vision 
of almost every citizen. 

The railroads offer the grandest illustra- 
tion of the expansion of labor by invention. 
By disposing of the stage-coach and the 
stage-driver, the hostler, the harness- 
maker, the coach-builder, and the black- 
smith, they furnish employment to three 
fourths of a million people, who support 
nearly four millions, or one sixteenth of the 
entire population of the entire country. The 
application of iron and steel in the build- 
ing trades, in great engineering undertak- 
ings, has displaced a great deal of labor in 
one direction, but has furnished occupation 
for one hundred times as many. The in- 
crease in the number of people employed in 
manufacturing, mechanical, and mining in- 
dustries has been four times as great as the 
increase in population. The increase in 
the consumption of iron and coal has been 
in an even greater ratio. In 1830 the con- 
sumption of cotton in this country was 5.9 
pounds per capita. In 1890 it was nearly 
1g pounds, which is the direct result of in- 
ventive genius applied to the improvement of 
machinery used for the manufacture of cot- 
ton fabrics. In the days of the hand wheel, 
one spinner working fifty-six hours could 
spin five hanks of No. 53 twist. At the 
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present time with one pair of spinning ma- 
chines one spinner can produce 55,098 
hanks in the same time. In the olden 
times, one adult weaver with a hand loom 
could produce forty-two yards of common 
shirting per week. With a machine one 
man can now produce 1,500 yards a week. 

In the spinning of carpet material it 
would take by the old methods from seventy- 
five to one hundred operatives to turn out 
the same amount of work that one oper- 
ative turns out to-day, while in weaving 
there would be required at least ten times 
the present number. A large broom con- 
cern a few years ago produced 500 brooms 
per week with seventeen skilled men. To- 
day with nine men it turns out 1,200 dozen 
brooms per week. In the manufacture of 
clothing and boots and shoes the same 
progress has been made. A first-class work- 
man could formerly turn out six pairs of 
shoes in a week. He now turns out eighty 
pairs. By the use of the Goodyear sewing 
machine one man can sew 250 pairs of shoes 
a day; by the use of the McKay machine 
one operator can finish 300 pairs of shoes in 


one day, while without the machine he could 


finish only five pairs. A perfecting print- 
ing press, such as may be found in the office 
of all well-equipped daily newspapers, will 
print, fold, cut, paste, count, and number 
48,000 eight-page papers in one hour. To 
do this press work alone on the old plan, a 
man and a boy would have to work ten hours 
a day for one hundred days with a hand- 
press. 

Similar illustrations might be recited in 
every direction, in the manufacture of furni- 
ture, glass, leather, lumber, in every form 
of metallic goods, wooden ware, musical 
instruments, in oil, in paper, pottery, the 
production of railroad supplies, the manu- 
facture of rubber and silk goods, tobacco, 
trunks, in building vessels, in making wine, 
in the production of woolen goods, and in 
every line of humanindustry. For example, 
thirty years ago ordinary printing paper was 
sold on the market at from twenty to twenty- 
two cents a pound. By the invention of 
what is known as the sulphite process, a 
better grade of paper can now be furnished 
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for two cents a pound, and there are in the 
United States 1,000 mills whose united ca- 
pacity amounts to 2,000 tons of print paper 
a day. 

In wood-working there have been im- 
provements even more marvelous. A single 
factory in Maine makes 500,000,000 pack- 
ages of wooden toothpicks a year, and 5,000,- 
ooo packages of the wooden skewers which 
are used by butchers and housewives to pin 
meat. There are seventeen spool factories in 
Maine which turn out annually 300,000,000 
spools, which are shipped to the thread fac- 
tories, where 50,000,000,000 yards of thread 
are wound upon them. One girl, under six- 
teen years of age, can wind 5,000,000 yards 
of thread in a day of nine hours. The 
timber used in making these spools is worth 
about $500. One little factory in Maine, 
which is very properly called “a novelty 
mill,” turns out annually 8,000,000 sets of 
checkers, made from logs of the white birch 
tree, which are worthless for lumber. One 
remarkable product of this novelty mill is the 
sawdust, which is even more valuable than 
the wood, and is sold by the pound for mold- 
ings. 

The invention of “the slicer” has proba- 
bly escaped the attention of everybody who 
is not personally interested in novelty mills, 
but the results of it are felt and appreciated 
by every housewife who goes to market. 
When she purchases her pound of butter 
the grocer puts it in a little wooden dish. 
The baker sends her the pies and cakes 
on thin wooden plates. Pickles, cottage 
cheese, and. other dairy and grocery prod- 
ucts are packed in the same way. We buy 
our grapes and berries in boxes of the same 
material. The fruit and dairy trade has 
been revolutionized by the inventor of the 
slicer. More than 25,000 people are now 
engaged in making thin baskets, boxes, and 
crates from ribbons of wood which are cut 
from sawlogs. More than 200,000,000 but- 
ter dishes are needed to supply the market, 
and more than 500,000,000 berry boxes, 
but no labor has been displaced. 

In amateur photography another field is 
found of remarkable magnitude. Ten years 
ago there were only five firms in the United 
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States engaged in the manufacture of such 
lines of goods. Now there are seventy large 
establishments, using a capital of more than 
$20,000,000, and turning out supplies for 
the use of more than 1,000,000 amateurs 
who own kodaks and other cameras. One 
factory turns out 15,000 cameras every 
month. 

Nine thousand men are to-day employed 
in manufacturing what are known as office 
specialties—labor-saving devices for the use 
of lawyers, doctors, bankers, insurance com- 
panies, real estate agents, and others. A 
single firm in New York employs 1,500 men 
and $3,000,000 in capital in this business. 

The modern method of peddling steam by 
pipes running through the streets in our 
cities has enlisted the use of $22,000,000 of 
capital, and the employment of more than 
6,000 men. 

The ice factories of the United States 
have displaced considerable labor that was 
formerly engaged in sawing ice upon the 
rivers and ponds of the country and pack- 
ing it in sawdust in the great ice-houses. 
But they give employment to twelve thou- 
sand machinists and mechanics in an en- 
tirely new line of industry. 

In 1889 there was produced in this coun- 
try 1,612,576 pounds of wire nails, valued 
at $157,389, or an average of nine cents a 
pound. Last year we consumed over 200,- 
000,000 pounds and exported 23,000,000 
pounds of wire nails, which cost an average 
of two cents a pound. 

The manufacture of coke has been so 
much improved that nowadays it is claimed 
that by one of the processes a manufacturer 
can buy his coal, turn it into coke, give the 
coke away, and still make a handsome 
profit on the transaction by the sale of such 
by-products as tar, ammonia, and sulphur. 
During the last eighteen years Pennsyl- 
vania has increased her product of coke 
300 per cent and the South 1oo per cent. 
In 1882 six Southern States produced 372,- 
430 tons of coke, which is about equal to 
the product of Tennessee alone last year. 
In 1897 the same states produced 3,807,- 
255 tons. In 1882 West Virginia produced 
230,398 tons of coke, and in 1896, 1,649,- 
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755 tons. In 1882 Pennsylvania produced 
3,945,044 tons, and in 1896, 7,356,502 
tons. 

In 1890 the Westinghouse street-car 
motor was introduced for the first time. 
On the ist of January, 1899, over 20,000 
were in use, representing the power of 650,- 
ooo horses. If one were to harness 650,- 
ooo horses twenty abreast they would 
reach the entire length of Broadway, New 
York, from the Battery to Central Park, 
and their united strength would represent 
that of the Westinghouse electric motors now 
in use. These motors are manufactured by 
6,000 men in a factory that covers twenty- 
four acres, and no hand has been displaced 
by them. The product and the capacity of 
the General Electric Company at Lynn, 
Mass., and Schenectady, N. Y., is even 
greater. 

The first electric car was put in operation 
a little more than ten years ago. In 1897 
the mileage was 13,765, the capital invested 
was nearly $1,000,000,000, and the number 
of employees was 166,000. 

The manufacture of electrical machinery 
and apparatus is another great industry, 
one of the largest in the United States. 
Probably not less than $500,000,000 is 
invested in its production, with an equal 
amount in the production of light and 
power. 

The Westinghouse air-brake factory at 
Pittsburg covers an ‘area of ten and one 
half acres, and turns out a complete set of 
air-brakes every minute, valued at $40 each 
for freight-cars and $100 each for passen- 
ger-cars. The annual product of that 
factory could equip 250,000 freight-cars, 
6,000 passenger-cars, and 10,000 loco- 
motives. The cost of the brakes now in 
use on freight-cars alone was $35,000,000, 
on passenger-cars $4,000,000, and on loco- 
motives $9,000,000. 

The manufacture of bicycles is another 
great industry. In 1895 more than $100,- 
000,000 and over 50,000 workmen were 
employed in their production, and the out- 
put in 1897 was over 1,000,000 wheels. 

Paper bags were invented in 188i, and 
they have probably saved more labor in 
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wrapping and tying packages than any 
single invention. 

The cash-register industry has also 
assumed enormous proportions. In 1895 
the number in use was over 100,000, valued 
at $16,000,000, while the cash carrier in- 
dustry in the five years between 1890 and 
1895 grew to such an extent that three of 
the leading companies had on rental not 
less than 30,000 systems. 

The invention of the graphophone has 
furnished occupation for more than 10,000 
people. It was only the other day that we 
read of the most spectacular of American 
industrial triumphs, when a Chicago manu- 
facturer made a contract to build 1,500 
automobiles, or horseless carriages, to be 
used in France. 

No labor-saving device for the office has 
met with a higher degree of success or pop- 
ularity than the typewriter, and none has 
contributed more to the prosperity of the 
country. It has revolutionized business 
methods. It has created a new field of 
labor for women. There are now forty- 
seven schools in the city of New York 
where typewriting is taught, at which 11,000 
pupils have “graduated” within the last 
ten years. Every city in the country has a 
corresponding number of schools, without 
reference to the hundreds of thousands of 
operators who have learned to use a ma- 
chine without instruction. There were sold 
in the city of New York to the local trade 
last year 39,000 typewriting machines. It 
is probable that 100,000 people earn a liv- 
ing by their use in that city alone, with a 
corresponding number in every other city, 
town, and village in the United States. 
The use of the typewriter has made neces- 
sary the invention and manufacture of 
various furniture, appliances, and stationery 
which were not needed before, and the in- 
crease in the postal revenues caused by the 
introduction of the typewriter has been 
enormous. People now write five letters 
where they used to write one. 

There are in daily use over 5,000 type- 
setting machines, which are controlled by 
finger-keys like a typewriter. Instead of 
producing single type of the ordinary char- 
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acter they cast type metal in bars or slugs, 
each complete in one piece, and having on 
the upper edge the type characters to print 
a line. After use, the linotypes, instead of 
being distributed at great expense like ordi- 
nary type, are thrown into a melting pot. 
These machines are now found in every 
civilized country, and in every large estab- 
lishment devoted to newspaper, book, or 
miscellaneous printing, and the member- 
ship statistics of the typographical unions 
show that the number of hand printers has 
increased instead of diminished. 

The history of the sewing-machine is 
well known. When it was first invented 
almost universal prejudice was excited for 
fear it would deprive women of the oppor- 
tunity of earning a living, but the reverse 
has been the case. With the increase in 
the manufacture of machines the field of 
female labor has been expanded until there 
were never so many machines and never so 
many women employed as at the present 
day. The value of the sewing-machines 
manufactured annually exceeds $12,000,000. 

The influence of the telegraph and the 
telephone upon labor is apparent to every 
one, but some of the indirect results might 
be overlooked. For example, the consump- 
tion of copper wire has made copper mining 
profitable, and the annual product now 
amounts to about 300,000 tons, valued at 
$40,000,000. Thirty years ago there were 
only 3,000 telegraph offices and 75,000 
miles of wire in this country. At present 
there are more than 25,000 offices giving 
employment to over 40,000 operators, and 
more than 1,000,000 miles of wire are in 
use. In 1870 the number of messages 
handled was 5,879,282; in 1898 it exceeded 
80,000,000. 

A broad field for conjecture is offered 
by the improvements in agricultural ma- 
chinery, plows, harrows, planters, seeders, 
cultivators, harvesters, and threshing-ma- 
chines. Flour milling has been revolu- 
tionized by the invention of the roller 
process. By the aid of these inventions a 
farmer to-day can accomplish four times as 
much as he could do in the same time 
twenty-five years ago. 
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The patent office is the place to study 
progress, and to recognize the great advance 
that has been made in civilization during 
the last twenty-five years—greater than at 
any similar period of the world’s history. 
If we were thrown back only a decade we 
would find ourselves deprived of numerous 
comforts and conveniences and labor-saving 
machinery, which have become necessaries 
of life, and whose value would be fully 
realized if we were now to be deprived of 
them. 

The inventions having the greatest com- 
mercial value are the cotton gin, the sewing- 
machine, the self-binding harvester, barb- 
wire fencing, the roller flour-mill, the 
sulphite paper process, the telephone, the 
application of electricity to light and power, 
the typewriter, the bicycle, photography, 
the cash register, aluminum, and the basic 
steel process, by which they produce steel 
free from phosphorus, and therefore capable 
of being worked when cold. The fear that 
these inventions, which have revolutionized 
industry, would deprive people of employ- 
ment has not been realized. On the con- 
trary, they have opened new fields and 
created a demand for labor that is unprec- 
edented. The capital invested in manu- 
facturing industries increased over 120 per 
cent from 1880 to 1890, or from $2,780,- 
766,895 to $6,139,397,785. The number 
of employees increased from 2,700,732 to 
4,476,884. The average yearly wages of 
employees, which in 1859 was but $247, 
increased to $429 in 1890, and even a 
greater increase will be shown during the 
present decade. 

The effect of labor-saving inventions 
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upon the morals and the manners of men 
is a favorite subject for the discussion of 
sociologists. It is the unanimous opinion 
of those who have given this subject study 
that the moral condition of the laboring 
classes has improved quite as rapidly as 
the machinery operated by their hands. 
Low grades of labor are constantly giving 
way to educated labor. Ignorance has 
given way to intelligence, refinement has 
displaced vulgarity. Selfishness and dis- 
honesty have become disreputable among 
those whose employment requires educa- 
tion, intelligence, and skill. As Colonel 
Wright says: 


We are living in the age of intellectuality, of 
brains; for brains is king, and machinery is the 
king’s prime minister. Invention has brought with 
it a new school of ethics. It is the type and repre- 
sentative of the civilization of this period, because 
it embodies so far as physics and economics are 
concerned the concentrated, clearly wrought-out 
thought of the age. Books may represent thought, 
but machinery or invention is the embodiment of 
thought. . . . If the lowest grade of employment 
leads to self-respect and the dignity and repose 
which come of self-support (a proposition which 
cannot be denied) how ennobling must be that em- 
ployment which not only stimulates the highest 
faculties, but also excites admiration for the perfect 
and a love for the beautiful. A man cannot super- 
intend the movements of a complicated piece of 
machinery and not feel a silent working influence 
and become better for his experience. There is 
something educational and elevating in the very 
presence of the working of mechanical powers. 
These things stimulate industry. If labor or em- 
ployment of the mind is essential to good morals, 
then the highest kind of employment, that which 
requires the most application and the best intel- 
lectual effort, means the best religion and the best 
morals. 
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BY RICHARD 


MULCKOW. 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE GERMAN “‘ UEBER LAND UND MEER.” 


TATISTICS with their inexorable 
numbers show that there are con- 
siderably more women than men. 

Therefore it is evident that all women can- 
not marry. But the percentage of marrying 
girls and of young widows who do not con- 
tract a second marriage is higher than the 
former surplus and, moreover, will be greater 
from year to year. So consequently the 
number of unmarried men will be con- 
stantly larger, and, as it unfortunately ap- 
pears, in continually ascending progression. 
The causes of this unsatisfactory phe- 
nomenon are not so clear and simple that 
its explanation will be an easy one. It 


is certain that many men remain single 
because they have determined by a simple 
calculation that they could not continue 


their present manner of living in a com- 
fortable way and must dispense with many 
things to which they are now accustomed. 

Of the men who offer this reason only as 
an excuse and behind it conceal their un- 
bridled selfishness, we will not speak here 
at length. They hate every constraint and 
every care which does not pertain to them- 
selves. They have no interest in wife and 
children and family and do not marry from 
pure ease and indifference. They are 
evidently predestined bachelors. But the 
other thoughtful accountants who are in no 
way indifferent to marriage are not set 
aside so easily, because their scruples 
against such a conclusion, according to the 
present relations of life, are in no way un- 
founded and should be earnestly considered. 

Increasing prosperity and the progress 
of modern edycation have increased the 
demands of girls from well-to-do circles 
and press into the background the old 
principle that they must prepare themselves 
for marriage. Women do not generally 
keep accounts, and for the most part invest 
in the dowry much higher sums than would 


be necessary. A rich establishment and 
an elegant dwelling house necessitate a 
costly mode of living that is not approved 
of nor desired by many men intelligent 
and honorable, especially by those who 
have attained their station solely by their 
own work and their own merit. The in- 
creased demands of the women which often 
go hand in hand with vacuity of mind and 
indifference to earnest work, perplex many 
a stanch young man. He fears an uncer- 
tain household management, he fears fash- 
ionable folly, show, and superficiality which 
he has often enough had an opportunity to 
observe. 

That which is striven for primarily in the 
education of our girls is a vigorous mental 
discipline and a systematic training for sim- 
plicity and unpretentiousness in the conduct 
of life. Every pride, every caprice, and 
every progress which boasts of station and 
power must be earnestly reproved and cor- 
rected. It must be emphasized and made 
prominent that modesty and simplicity are 
the greatest jewels in the crown of womanly 
virtue, whose worth will be valued so much 
the higher the more secure are the external 
relations in which these virtues are devel- 
oped. From this it follows that one has to 
avoid every ostentation in the external con- 
duct of life and place a value on a modest 
sociality which does not like gay represen- 
tation and glittering festivities, but is in 
accord with a circle intellectually united, 
on whose banner is inscribed a respect for 
intellectual work. Such an education striv- 
ing for the inner deepening has become a 
pressing necessity for the unmarried daugh- 
ters of the so-called better classes, because 
without it they are unable in the least way 
to guide their life ship if the support should 
be snatched away from them. By modest 
thought, by earnestness and strength of 
soul and a certain measure of gentleness 
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and noble womanhood, many a maiden may 
overcome the misogamy of a man who in 
various ways has learned the pampering, 
the great pretentiousness, the coyness and 
boasting, and those faults now avoided by 
young women because they obstinately 
stand in the way of the redeeming, concilia- 
tory force of social life. An earnest, 
thoughtful woman will most easily relin- 
quish a brilliant position in life and find 
her greatest happiness in the quiet, com- 
fortable family life. 

It is certainly true that many men even 
to-day seem not to take into consideration 
for marriage the working and sensible 
woman of the higher stations largely be- 
cause they fear the independence of these 
women, and prefer, therefore, to win the 
beautiful, rich girl, endowed with super- 
ficial talents, but they care very little for 
the sturdy characters who are able to face 
earnestly every situation in life. One 


could simply ignore this state of affairs or 
could explain it by the intellectual super- 
ficiality or the weakness of these men if it 


were not for another unfortunate circum- 
stance which arouses earnest thought. 
Many mothers oppose indifferently the 
education of daughters, hoping that they 
will easiest be married if they, untouched 
by the moving spirit of the times, do not 
seriously concern themselves with prepara- 
tion for an earnest life by earnest labor. 
Such an indifference cannot be severely 
enough opposed, for when the bloom of 
youth is passed and the hope of a suitable 
alliance has not been fulfilled, then the 
mother is helpless, and the daughter with- 
out any inner defense is exposed to the 
difficulties of life. That is so much the 
worse as the number of girls wholly indif- 
ferent to every earnest activity is by no 
means a trifling one. They have no serious 
interest and see their life calling in the 
ease and pleasure of their existence. 

That: philosopher is wrong who exhibits 
this superficial mind as the product of the 
present school discipline. However one 
may consider the result of the present edu- 
cation of girls, it can be denied only by the 
novice that the school with its serious 
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intellectual discipline which strives to pene- 
trate every important subject, is earnestly 
struggling against such frivolous and indif- 
ferent conduct of life. Often such endeay- 
ors have been successful, especially when 
the discipline of the school is upheld by 
that of the home; in other cases every 
frivolous thought, every timidity is not 
easily expelled by regular work and faith- 
ful performance of duty. 

Experience now confirms the fact that 
those girls who are indolent, careless, and in- 
different in school have no interest in home 
and domestic affairs, and nothing can be 
accomplished by sending them to school for 
learning household work and to cooking 
schools. Evidently they have no serious 
interest in life and listlessly and timidly op- 
pose labor. On the other hand, the clever 
and intellectual girls in many cases willingly 
make themselves useful in the house and in 
the housekeeping and find in this joyously 
accomplished, practical work the normal 
and rational adjustment of their intellectual 
labor. That a deeper education excludes 
the thought of household matters can be 
maintained only by those who have had no 
experience in this field and base their de- 
cision on untenable theories or impulses. 
Franz von Holtzendorff said in one of his 
essays very truly: ‘ Not a few fathers are 
short-sighted enough to believe that the dimin- 
ished skilfulness of their daughters in house- 
keeping arises from the fact that they have 
learned too much; but the truth is that they 
have learned entirely too little and shun 
every vigorous course which would pre- 
pare them for a clear knowledge of their 
motive in life and for a free and independ- 
ent management of household affairs.” 

In fact the opinion longest confuted, 
but always coming up again, that domestic 
affairs must suffer under the intellectual, 
educated woman because she would demand 
too much of her intellectual] interests, de- 
scends only from individual disagreeable im- 
pressions and experiences, and perhaps also 
from certain ineradicable prejudices which 
are stubbornly opposed by the better judg- 
ment. It is much more the external educa- 
tional veneer, the shallow and sham educa- 
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tion which is yet conducted in many board- 
ing schools and institutions which make the 
girls unpractical, undomestic, thoughtless, 
superficial, and pleasure-seeking. 

This superficial method of training, which 
is still much in favor, cannot seriously 
incite and fascinate the girls, and dispose 
their hearts and thoughts to serious things. 
It makes the young natures shallow and 
leads them into the way of indifference and 
superficiality which a serious intellectual 
discipline seeks to avoid. The girls, those 
too from the peasantry, are educated not fora 
useful, joyously active life, that is for wives, 
but for “ladies.” They watch and study 
carefully what the so-called good society 
demands; they see how the daughter of 
the privy councilor or of the councilor of 
commerce does, how she walks, stands, 
speaks, gesticulates; and then they strive 
to imitate as closely as possible all these 
externalities that they may have the good 
fortune to be considered women from a 
fasionable home. That is the principal 


study of very many of the young girls grow- 


ing up under the favor of their parents and 
is one of the greatest blots on the present 
education of girls. 

The more zealously we work for the intel- 
lectual emancipation of the female sex, the 
sooner will it be drawn into an active interest 
in the intellectual life of our people, and the 
more convinced one is that the moral and 
intellectual activity of the woman is the 
foundation of the prosperity of our whole 

.Tace, so much the more persevering and ener- 
getic must be the warfare against that edu- 
cation which anticipates only a wholly ex- 
terior “art of representation.” All too im- 
minent is the danger that the girls growing 
up look upon this representation in itself as 
if these externalities constituted the only 
merit of education, and life must offer to 
all of them copious opportunities to display 
all these cultivated manners. And such a 
conception suggests also the pretensions 
which one becomes acquainted with by the 
‘Tepresentations of the imitators. One longs 
for elegant toilets, companionship, and travel 
and is then disappointed and unhappy if the 
unpolished, the by no means setisfactory 
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life disclaims such pretensions and—the 
hoped-for wooer will not come. Independ- 
ent thought and judgment are the things 
which arm women for every condition in 
life and make her appear to the clever man 
a suitable companion, naturally supposing, 
however, that all the mystic relations are 
added which bind the cord of love and 
sympathy from heart to heart. 

It is very strange, when one considers in 
connection with the woman movement the 
decreasing desire of the men for marriage 
and expresses it openly, that the women by 
open competition with men are antagoni- 
zing the whole male world and discouraging 
them from a marriage relation. If one in- 
vestigates with a certain knowledge and with 
frankness the previous development of the 
woman question, then this must be ad- 
mitted ; that constituent element of women 
which withdrew from the traditional path 
and recently opened the vocations until 
now unconventional, is with decreasing ex- 
ceptions a very superior one in respect to per- 
severance, will power, and intelligence. But 
there is no ground for supposing that these 
women, if the right men had approached 
them, would conduct the house and house- 
hold affairs with less fidelity and care than 
the profession which they have chosen. 
That these women would refuse purely from 
principle and for the good of the cause, a 
sturdy man worthy of love whocame to them 
with a serious desire and hoped for his life 
happiness from them, I cannot believe, al- 
though individual women are sa‘d to have ex- 
pressed this peculiar purpose. In individual 
serious cases, such a principle, because unnat- 
ural, would be broken down. 

It is foolish and wrong to say that the 
women of the present are influenced by a 
morbid ‘desire to withdraw the force of their 
lives from the family and that this morbid 
appearance must be seriously combated. 
Ai best one could say that women strive for 
the right, to do it whether the circumstances 
or their one personal desire make it neces- 
sary. It would be a very great injustice to 
deprive women of the possibility of earning 
their own living otherwise than in the con- 
ventional path, for no one can doubt whether 
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it is more respectable to lay the hands in 
the lap and wait for a suitable party or to 
prepare one’s self by his own strength for 
every situation in life. That the world 
and our family relations would not suffer 
thereby is proven by the important fact that 
the number of those natures seeking inde- 
pendence will be a comparatively small one 
and will remain so in the future. 

On one point the leaders of the women 
movement are in danger of going too far 
and thus arousing the opposition, perhaps 
also the misogamy of many well-meaning 
men. The woman teachers, physicians, 


philologists, etc., are often praised beyond 
all bounds as the model of their sex and 
placed above our housekeepers, whose ac- 
tivity is pointed out as banal and insignifi- 
cant. We can express very high respect for 
the woman who attempts in previously un- 
conventional fields of labor to take her 
share in the solution of questions of culture, 
but it must be indisputably maintained that 
no activity is richer in blessing and more 
significant than their work and management 
in house and family. One feels a real sat- 
isfaction when intellectual and progressive 
women themselves make this assertion. 


THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF BOSTON. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


OSTON has recently completed a re- 
markable piece of work in its under- 
ground railway. This achievement is 

noteworthy for many reasons. Aside from 
its unqualified success as an engineering 
triumph, it is a notable feat from the fact 
that it has been accomplished by a com- 
mission representing the people; that it is 
owned by the people ; and constructed solely 
for the comfort and convenience of the 
people. 

The structure has involved the wise 
handling of millions of dollars and the 
management of vast property interests. 
Great engineering difficulties have been 
overcome. Hundreds of workmen have 
been employed. The work has been suc- 
cessfully completed within the limit of 
time and with a large balance in the 
treasury. That all this has been so effect- 
ively achieved without a suggestion of 
“jobbery” is a hopeful ‘and significant 
sign of the times. 

It was the modern problem of urban life 
—congestive at the central arteries of 
travel—which brought the subway into 
existence. It does not claim to be a cure. 
But it has proved an effective palliative. 

There was evidence enough that the civic 
forefathers, with all their undoubted wisdom 
and foresight, had not anticipated the 


needs of the twentieth century Boston. 
The buildings have stretched toward the 
sky to accommodate the growth of popula- 
tion. But the narrow, -medieval streets in 
the heart of the city have long been in- 
adequate for the full tide of traffic. Car 
blockades became hourly occurrences. The 
streets were distressingly choked. Some- 
thing had to be done. 

Among the many mooted measures— 
street widening, alley routes, elevated 
roads, traversing the Common—the subway 
plan of removing the major part of the 
strain and stress of travel from the surface 
seemed most desirable. Its advantages 
were convincing. There would be little 
destruction of property. The streets would 
be more clear of impediments (tracks, 
posts, and wires) and consequently less 
dangerous to pedestrians and affording 
greater freedom in case of fire. The noise 
of cars would be taken away. Greater speed 
would be possible. The danger from grade 
crossings would be entirely eliminated by 
sub-subways. The descent, sixteen feet, 
would be less than the ascent, nineteen 
feet, to an elevated road. The capacity 
for travel and chances for a seat would be 
increased threefold. In stormy or extreme 
weather the subway stations would afford 
protection. Then, too, there were some 
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items of saving to be considered: in power, 


in maintenance of track, roadbed, and elec- 
tric line; in time. There would be no need 
for removal of snow and ice; no danger of 
damage suits; and there would be a greatly 
increased revenue. 

3ut, on the other hand, stupendous diffi- 
culties were presented. There was danger 
of undermining. The expense of construc- 
tion would be a large and risky investment. 
Conservative people disapproved. Only 
two newspapers indorsed the plan. When 
the subway project finally carried by vote 
of the people there was a large clientele 
ready to say “I told you so” at the first 
intimation of expected disaster. 

But failure ‘was not forthcoming. The 
city was fortunate in the choice of men of 
high character and ability for the manage- 
ment of its enterprise. The Transit Com- 
mission, organized in 1895, is composed of 
George G. Crocker, Charles H. Dalton, 
George F. Swain, Horace G. Allen, Thomas 
J. Gargan, B. Leighton Beal, and Howard 
A. Carson. The chairman, Mr. Crocker, 
may be taken as a typical member of the 
commission. He is a native of Boston, a 
E—Mar. 


graduate of Harvard, and a lawyer by pro- 
fession. He has served as member of the 
state legislature and was president of the 
state senate. As chairman of the state 
board of railroad commissioners, he was 
directly concerned in measures promoting 
the safety of passengers and employees— 
in the abolition of grade crossings and car 
stoves. The chief engineer, Howard Car- 
son, is a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The city has had 
his service as superintendent of its main 
drainage system and as engineer of the 
sewer systems of the Charles and Mystic 
Valleys. The commission as a whole is 
made up of men of integrity who are identi- 
fied with large interests. At its head- 
quarters on Beacon Street were wrought 
out the well-laid plans which have been 
carried to successful completion. 

The legislative act authorized the Boston 
Transit Commission to spend seven million 
dollars for a subway under Boylston and 
Tremont Streets, and under various streets 
in the north part of the city to the Union 
Station. They were also empowered to 
construct a tunnel to East Boston and to 
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purchase right of way for an elevated road 
from the junction of Shawmut Avenue and 
Tremont Street to Franklin Park. This in- 
cluded the building of the new Charlestown 
and West Boston bridges (now in process 
of construction), with a view to their use 
for transit purposes. 

Although municipal ownership was in- 
tended, the act did not go so far as to 
include municipal operation of the new sub- 
terranean highway and its accessories. As 
it was understood that the “West End 
Street Railroad Company ” (since changed 
to the “Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany”) would be the probable lessees of 
the subway, all plans were first approved 
by them before contracts were made, thus 
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the easiest of construction. The engineer- 
ing problems, as the work could be in open 
cut, were of an ordinary nature. But with 
the inauguration of the northern part of the 
work, opened last September, the obstacles 
were greatly increased. There were pipes, 
sewers, and many other obstructions to be 
provided for. The conditions imposed by 
the legislative act—that the streets be kept 
open for traffic from eight in the morning 
until six in the afternoon—further com- 
plicated matters. A vast amount of pre- 
liminary surveying was essential to deter- 
mine depth and character of the adjacent 
foundations, the distinctive qualities of the 
soil, and other necessary data. From the 
careful borings and excavations, a com- 
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insuring harmonious and satisfactory con- 
clusions. 

Work on the subway was begun March 
28, 1895. Ground was broken on the 
Public Garden, August 15. The portion of 
the work thus commenced—from Park 
Square to Park Street—was completed and 
opened September, 1897. It was by far 


plete underground map was obtained of the 
entire distance to be traversed from Park 
Street to the terminal at the Union Station, 
on Causeway Street. 

In considering the important subject of 
construction, the commission was greatly 
aided by the experience of foreign cities as 
personally investigated by Chief Engineer 
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Carson. Cast-iron tubes are used in the 
Glasgow District Railway tunnels, and by 
the London Underground road. The ma- 
sonry arch was adopted by that model of 
construction, the Chemin de Fer de Sceaux 
of Paris. Uniting the best qualities of 
these, the commission decided upon the 
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niches are hollowed out of the concrete 
side walls, at intervals of nine feet. At 
stations the walls are faced with white 
porcelain brick or tile, which has an ex- 
ceedingly bright effect. The steel columns 


supporting the roof in the four-track sec- 
tions and at platforms are encased in con- 
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combined masonry and _steel-work type. 
This style of structure has also been com- 
mended by the engineers who have in 
charge the plans for New York’s proposed 
great subway. | 

In the Boston work, the framework is 
formed of steel posts, three feet apart, on 
each side, with steel roof-beams across the 
top. The inverts and foundations are laid 
in concrete. The side walls are built of 
Portland concrete masonry in which the 
steel side posts are so embedded as to leave 
a thickness of two inches of concrete in 
front of the posts. They are further pro- 
tected by the usual waterproofing of cement, 
plaster, and asphalt. The walls vary from 
twenty-one to twenty-four inches in thick- 
ness. In the two-track sections, refuge 


crete and painted white like the brick-work 
and exposed steel-work of the roof. 

For the method of work, no established 
precedent was followed. The part under 
the Common was excavated in open cut, 
the material being hauled away by teams 
up an inclined plane to the roadway and 
deposited on the low ground in the Common 
and Public Garden, incidentally a great 
improvement to the portions thus treated. 
The “slice” method of excavation was 
mainly used. Under this plan portions of 
the structure were built separately, insuring 
a minimum of danger from settlement and 
greater ease in handling gas, water, and 
sewer pipes. Small movable derricks, on 
wheels, and inclines were utilized to excavate 
a trench about ten or twelve feet wide, 
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nineteen feet deep, and varying in length 
according to location and traffic. These 
trenches in the Boston work were generally 
opened at night and bridged over for travel 


during the day. Then followed the putting 
in of the eight-inch back walls, setting steel 
side posts, building side walls, and the 
necessary portions of invert on which these 
rest. 


As soon as a sufficient length of opposite 
side walls had been completed, the inter- 
vening earth was removed in “slices” to a 
depth of six feet to allow of the steel roof- 
beams being laid across. Spaces from 
twenty to thirty feet in length were fre- 
quently opened up in a single night so as 
to allow of the lowering of roof-beams into 
place and the bridging of the street surface 
in time for the resumption of traffic next 
morning. As soon as the roof-beams were 
riveted in place, the brick jack arches were 
turned between them. The concreting, 
plastering, and waterproofing of the roof 
then followed. The temporary bridging 
was removed. The street surface was 
backfilled and repaved. 

Beneath the roof-beams, the earth core 
was then excavated and carted away. The 
lower and upper inverts of Portland con- 
crete, about sixteen inches thick, with water- 


proofing, were next completed, and a gutter 
formed in the center for the drain pipe. 
The subway was then ready for the finish- 
ing touches. 

The equipment of this interesting sub- 
avenue is naturally of the most modern and 
approved description. The legislative act 
forbade the use of any motive power except 
electricity, compressed air, or some agent 
free from noxious products. Under exist- 
ing arrangement of an alternating circuit it 
is very improbable that any trouble which 
might arise would cause the subway to be 
left in darkness. The rails are of the 
standard for steam railroads. The over- 
head trolley construction is of the best 
description. The stations are fitted with 
four ticket offices at the. foot of the en- 
trance stairways. At the exit staircases 
are placed turnstiles which permit exit but 
bar entry to the platform. There is a com- 
plete system of fire-piping. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of Bos- 
ton’s subway is the arrangement for ven- 
tilation. In respect to good air the under- 
ground street railway of Boston cannot be 
rivaled by any of its foreign contempo- 
raries. The City and South London Rail- 
way, three and one half miles long, consists 
of two cast-iron tubes, about ten feet in 
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diameter. Through these tunnels, at an 
average depth of fifty feet, the cylindrical 
cars are run by electricity. Each small car 
pushes, piston-like, a column of air before 
it, the vacuum being supplied by fresh air 
from the rear. If it was not necessary to 
close the cars Gn account of the draught 
the arrangement would be completely satis- 
factory. But by reason of their small size 
the air within them soon becomes impure, 
although that in the tunnel is good. 

The tunnel under the Mersey at Liver- 
pool presents an example of artificial venti- 
lation. Its two stations are eighty feet 
underground and about a mile apart. Near 
each of these stations there are ventilating 
fans which draw the vitiated air from the 
tunnel, fresh air to supply the requirement 
passing in through the stations. The tun- 


nel, however, is traversed by steam cars, 
which render almost any system of ventila- 
tion practically ineffective. 

In addition to the absence of steam and 
smoke, the Boston Underground Railway 
has the advantage of a scientific scheme of 


ventilation. Eight ventilating chambers are 
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constructed at various convenient points 
along the route. One of these, for in- 
stance, is located under the sidewalk on 
the southerly side of Hanover Street. It 
is a concrete chamber for the reception of 
a ventilating fan and motor. The opening 
in the sidewalk through which the air from 
the subway is discharged by action of the 
fan measures twenty-four feet by five feet 
and is covered by an iron grating. 

The Boston subway, as completed, is 
one and two thirds miles long, with five 
miles of road, reckoned as a single track. 
Where there are four tracks, as in Washing- 
ton Street, the subway is forty-eight feet 
wide and presents the appearance of a bril- 
liantly lighted sub-street with rows of steel 
columns down the center. The two-track 
sections measure twenty-four feet in width 
and give no sense of oppression or confine- 
ment as one rolls rapidly along. The roof, 
as has been indicated, is fourteen feet 
above the tracks and three feet under the 
surface, necessitating a descent of only 
sixteen feet to the platforms. From the 
Union Depot terminal, the cars descend 


TICKET OFFICES IN PARK STREET STATION. 
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the incline, stopping first at Haymarket 
Square station; thence they proceed under 
Washington Street to Adams Square sta- 
tion, where there is a loop; from there along 
the two-track section under Brattle Street 
to the station in Scollay Square. From 
Scollay Square the cars traverse one of the 
two tracts under Tremont Street to the im- 
portant central station at Park Street, where 
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tion absolutely essential in all rapid transit 
plans. 

At the Union Depot terminal the move- 
ment of the myriads of cars is regulated by 
systematic method from a railroad switch 
tower. Subway motormen must become 
conversant with railroad signals, which are 
shown by the usual colored lights at night. 

Intelligent and well-considered as the 
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all transfers are made and where there is 
another loop for all cars which do not run 
north beyond this point. Boylston Street sta- 
tion is next, where the subway branches in the 
one direction under Tremont Street and in 
the other beneath the Common to Pleasant 
Street and the Public Garden incline ter- 
minals, 

Boylston Street station presents an inter- 
esting feature in the sub-subway. At this 
point the Tremont Street car tracks run in 
a separate section depressed seven feet to 
run under the Boylston tracks, thus avoid- 
ing the dreaded grade crossings. 

In addition to this precaution the plat- 
forms are so arranged that a passenger can- 
not cross the tracks on the level, a proscrip- 


Boston Underground Railway plans have 
been, there still remain some minor prob- 
lems to be solved. The peculiar roar in- 
duced within the subway by the cars as they 
speed rapidly along is a positive source of 


discomfort. Various suggestions—rubber 
coatings, etc.—have been tried without re- 
lief. The problem of transit for the lessees 
inheres in an equalizing of fares, that pas- 
sengers from all directions may be justly 
and equitably served. Thetendency to run 
cars too close together at busy hours suggests 
a source of danger to be avoided. The 
comfort and best interests of the people 
have manifestly been the prime object 
sought by all concerned in the evolution of 
the subway. What it has already accom- 
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plished in alleviating travel pressure on the 
city thoroughfares is a source of congratu- 
lation. Forty per cent more people can be 
served than was done by the surface sys- 
tem. The thirty millions who are annually 
carried over some part of the route now 
commanded by the subway will reap an in- 
calculable benefit in saving of time. 
During the first year of the use of the sub- 
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tant, to insure seats rather than to take a 
crowded car at Boylston station. Various de- 
vices have been employed to relieve the un- 
foreseen congestion thus entailed. People 
were often unable to get through the crush 
to their cars. The difficulty has now been 
greatly minimized by an enlargement and 
a division of the platform into sections. 
A signal board worked by an attendant 
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way as a whole the number of passengers tak- 
ing and leaving the cars at Park Street station 
alone is greater than the aggregate number 
of passengers entering and leaving the city 
by all the steam roads which are this spring 
occupying the magnificent new South Union 
Station. Ample provision has been made 
for all demands excepting perhaps at the 
crowded morning and evening hours and 
at holidays. To provide permanently for 
these, the commission claims, would have 
meant construction on a scale that would 
be at ordinary times an undue tax and in- 
convenience. The fact was not anticipated, 
as it has been demonstrated, that people 
would walk to Park Street, three blocks dis- 


their 


announces the coming cars and 
location. 

Financially, as has already been stated, 
the management of the subway is above 
criticism. The estimates placed the cost 
of construction and real estate at seven 


millions. There has been expended for 
material and work $4,686,000; for real es- 
tate, $1,100,000. The Boston Elevated 
Railway Company, which has leased the 
road for twenty years, will pay the city an- 
nually a sum equal to 4% per cent of the 
net cost of the subway. This insures am- 
ple provision for the interest on the subway 
bonds and for the sinking fund. The bonds 
run forty years and were sold at a pre- 
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mium which has already placed a large sum 
in the sinking fund. 

The next steps in the work, as soon as 
the West Boston and Charlestown passenger 
bridges over the Charles are completed, are 
to extend the subway under Cambridge 
Street to connect with the first-named 
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Street. The curious structures which serve 
as staircase coverings to the stations are 
the subject of much humorous and adverse 
comment. 

The architect surely did not take his 
model from the ornate and attractive types 
at Budapest and Paris. But the Boston 
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bridge; to build the contemplated elevated 
roads, for which these bridges are being 
planned, and to construct the tunnel from 
Hanover Street to Maverick Square, East 
Boston. Permission for the last named 
has been received from the river and har- 
bor authorities at Washington. Soundings 
are already made. ‘The estimated cost of 
the East Boston tunnel is two and a half 
million dollars. It will not be ready for 
traffic before 1902. The Transit Commis- 
sion will hardly conclude its labors before a 
sub-surface and elevated transportation has 
been provided fer the whole city. 
Visitors to Boston to-day will find, as the 
only noticeable surface indications of the 
subterranean stream of travel, the inclines 
in the Boylston Street side of the Public 
Garden, at the intersection of Pleasant and 
Tremont Streets, and the grand terminal in 
front of the new Union Depot on Causeway 


structures are certainly classic, as well as 
useful and durable if not cheerful and hand- 
some, with their stern walls of Deer Island 
granite, lined with porcelain brick, and con- 
ical glass roofs, with patent safety treads on 
the stairs. 

A great change made by the subway im- 
provement is along Tremont Street Mall. 
Formerly this had a wide gravel walk bor- 
dered by tall elms. The trees, and with 
them the rows of benches crowded in pleas- 
ant weather with loungers, have disappeared. 
In their place is a broad, level, granolithic 
promenade, twenty-five feet wide, broken by 
the half dozen tomb-like erections for en- 
trance and exit to and from the subway. 
The greatest improvement wrought is the 
clearing of Tremont Street, from which, 
with the removal of the car tracks bordering 
the Common, October 1, has vanished all 
trace of the former congestion. 
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BY SHAN 


CHAPTER XII. 

ITH her sleeves rolled above her 
elbows and her skirt bunched be- 
low her apron, Nan was kneading 

dough on the table by the kitchen win- 
dow. Her mother was upstairs; old John 
sat basking before the fire and blinking 
at the pan that hung from the crook. 
It was falling dusk and in the bad light 
Nan worked more by touch than sight. 
The fifth day, she kept thinking, the fifth 
night; and again, as she gathered the 
dough into a ball, dusted it with flour, and 
kneaded it out, the fifth day it is, thought 
she, the fifth night. She flattened the 
dough, rounded it, slipped her palms be- 
neath it, carried it across and laid it on 
the pan; then made up the fire and turned 
again to the table. 

Why had old Hugh come? she asked 
herself. Whisht! Voices outside in the 
garden? Whisht! That was her father’s 
Whisht! That was Mr. Frank’s. 
Ah, dear heaven, how her heart was thump- 
How could she face him? Now they 
were at the door; now they were in the 
hall. Ah, dear heaven. Quickly Nan faced 
toward the window, bent her head, and with 
a knife began scraping togeiher the broken 
dough. 

“Ha, ha!” said John, bustling into the 
kitchen and filling it in a moment with 
noise and life. ‘“* Here we are again, childer. 
Walk in, Frank, me son, walk in, dn’, Hugh 
or no Hugh, make yourself at home. Here, 
Nan; look who I’ve brought ye in place 
of ould Hugh. Ho, ho!” laughed John. 
“Look, Nan, ye girl ye.” 

With her teeth tight in her lip, and her 
nostrils quivering, Nan turned slowly; saw 
Frank and dropped her eyes. She was 
pale as death. She gripped the edge of 
the table and held it fast. Not a word 
could she fashion; not a thought had she. 


“Good-evening, Nan.” Frank stepped 
F—Mar. 


laugh. 


ing. 
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toward her with his hand out. ‘How are 
you?” 

Still Nan clutched the table; still kept 
her eyes down. 

“Surely you're not going to forbid me the 
house, Nan?” said Frank in his airy way. 
“Come; you'll shake hands with an old 
friend?” 

“Come, Nan,” shouted John. ‘Why, 
confound it all, girl, what’s up wi’ ye?” 

Nan gave her hand; Frank took it, then, 
without a word, walked to the window. 

“Ah,” said he; “I thought something 
was wrong. Look, Nan.” He showed his 
hand all white with flour; “ you’ve left your 
mark upon me now with a vengeance.” 

‘“‘ Aw,”’ said Nan, and at the word the 
blood came surging mercifully to iier 
cheeks; “‘aw, now!” She ventured a look 
at Frank. John guffawed and smote his 
leg. A smile crept along Nan’s face. “Aw, 
now,” said she, ‘‘ the fool I was.” 

‘Well, make amends, then,” said Frank, 
still standing with his hand spread before 
her. 

“How?” Nan blushed, looked up. 

“You might wipe it for me,” said Frank; 
and in a burst of laughter all the load of 
dread and hopelessness gathered through 
those four days of spring went tumbling 
from Nan’s heart. Come at last! 

John and Frank sat down by the fire and 
began to talk. Nan lighted the lamp and 
went upstairs ; presently came back in Sun- 
day frock and clean apron, and her mother 
with her. 

“Ho, ho!” cried John, turning on his 
stool; ‘‘so here ye both are. See who I’ve 
brought ye, Sarah, instead of ould Hugh. 
An’ was Nan tellin’ ye about the handshake 
she gave him? Haw, haw!” 

Sarah nodded. 

“*Good-evenin’, Mr. Barry.” 

Frank bobbed his head. 

**Good-evening to you, Mrs. Butler.” 
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Nan sat down between Frank and John. 
Her face was radiant. Sarah took a stool 
between Frank and old John. Her eyes 
were shining; her face set and hard. John 
lit his pipe, rubbed his hands together; for 
the benefit of Nan and Sarah, began telling 
of his interview with old Hugh. His voice 
rolled round the room; his hands darted 
here and there; hardly a word of his own 
or of Hugh’s did he leave unsaid. A smile 
on his face, and his legs stretched over the 
hearthstone, Frank sat smoking, thinking, 
observing. Nan listened in wonderment, 
almost in dismay. Sarah, bolt upright on 
her stool, sat taking in John’s words as 
though they were the very breath of life. 

“So that’s what he came for?” said 
Sarah at last, looking first at John and then 
at Frank. ‘That’s what he came for!” 

“There’s the whole story,” said John; 
‘word for word as I tell it to ye. An’ best 


of all, childer,” John slapped his knee, “as 
Hugh steps out of the cot down steps me 
darlin’ Frank there, jist as if the angels had 
sent him, an’ takes Hugh’s place! 


Haw, 
haw! Did iver ye hear the like? Haw, 
haw!” 

Frank laughed. 
looked into the fire. 

‘So that’s what he came for?” said she 
again. ‘ That was it!” 

“ An’ did mortial man 
a foolisher journey?” asked John. “Sure 
it’s dotin’ he must be. But I 
wonder, now, what he’d be meanin’ be that 
last speech of his? ‘If be any chance,’ 
says Hugh, ‘what you’re wishin’ an’ he’s 
playin’ the fool for should come to pass—’ 
an’ there he stopped, an’ do what I would, 
not a word more he’d say. Now, I wonder,” 
said John, cocking his wise head at the 
fire, “what he’d be meanin’? I dunno. 
Would you be smarter, Mr. Frank?” 

“Oh, no, John,” answered Frank with a 
laugh. “I’m just as dull as you are. 
Could you answer, Nan?” 

Nan shook her head; said nothing. 

“He meant somethin’,” John went on. 
“He spoke powerful fierce, so he did. 
What’s your opinion, Sarah?” 

For a moment Sarah sat rubbing her 


Nan sat silent. Sarah 


iver come on 
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hands along her knees; then fixed her eyes 
on the fire and sniffed disdainfully. 

** Ah, my opinion’d be worth little,” said 
she, “on anything a cliver man like Mr. 
Hugh Barry’d be sayin’. But if you’d like 
to know what’s troublin’ the wits of an 
ould fool like Sarah Butler, sure I’d answer 
ye same as the woman answered when 
some one axed her age.” 

“And what did she say, Mrs. Butler?” 
asked Frank. 

“Jist this, Mr. Barry: I guess more’n I 
know, an’ I know more’n I'll say.” 

‘‘?T was a clever answer,” said Frank. 

“Twas so.”” Sarah sniffed again. “’ Twas 
so, Mr. Barry.” 

“Ay,” said John. ‘Sure ould Hugh was 
right when he allowed that most o’ the wits 
o’ the world go to the petticoats—Whisht! 
Aw, dear heavens, if there isn’t some one 
whistlin’ at the ferry. But it’s always the 
same; jist as ye get comfortable in bed 
somethin’ bites ye.” And laughing noisily, 
John went out. 

Silence fell upon the kitchen. Sarah got 
down her knitting. Nan turned the cake 
on the pan and remade the fire. Ina while, 
said Frank: 

** Suppose we keep your father company, 
Nan? You wouldn’t mind, Mrs. Butler?” 

“Aw, it’s please yourself, Mr. Barry, 
you'll do,” answered Sarah; “I’m of no 
account.” 

‘Come along, then; we’ll catch him if 
we’re quick.” Frank jumped up, went out 
through the hall door and without a word 
Nan took her cap and followed him. 

Slowly Frank went down the walk, sniff- 
ing at the breeze and gazing at the stars. 

“What a night!” said he. “What a 
freshness! What a glittering roof of the 
world!” 

“‘ Aw, yis, indeed,” murmured Nan, look- 
ing in her tremulous happiness. “ Yis, 
indeed.” 

Slowly Frank went down the lane; linger- 
ingly looked here and there across the 
hedges. 

“‘What a springtime this is!” cried he. 
‘“What wonders these last five days have 
wrought!” 
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‘‘ Aw, yis,”” murmured Nan, sighing gently 
through her words. ‘“ Aw, yis, indeed.” 

Slowly, very slowly, Frank passed through 
the trees; and now halted to admire the 
shimmering lake, and now stopped to star- 
gaze between the branches. 

“What beauty!” cried he. 
peace!” 

‘“« Aw, yis,” murmured Nan in her joyous- 
ness. ‘It’s wonderful.” 

Slowly Frank paced the pier; at the end 
thereof paused to look across the broad 
waters. ‘‘Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm 
so deep,’” quoted he; suddenly looked up. 
“Why, Nan, my girl, we’re late after all. 
Hark! Why, he’s almost at Garvagh. 
Never mind; let’s sit here for a while.” 
And side by side they sat them down on 
the side of the pier. 

‘Well, how have you been getting on, 
Nan?” asked Frank, pushing back his hat 
and setting his legs swinging. 

“* Aw, much as usual.” Nan fell to pick- 
ing pebbles off the pier and dropping them 
on the shore. ‘Much the same,” said she. 


“ What 


“Did you think I was never coming 
again?” 

** Aw, I—I was wonderin’.”’ 

“Did you want to see me again, Nan?” 


“Aw, I—I did. Sure, we all did.” 

‘You didn’t think I was frightened of— 
well, you know whom?” 

“‘ Aw, no.” 

“Suppose he came upon us now, Nan, as 
we sithere? Why, there’d be murder under 
the stars; surely there would.” 

“ Aw!” Nan shivered. 

Frank leaned back on an elbow. 

“Tell me, Nan. Have you seen Mr. Ted 
Ross since a few nights ago?” 

‘““No, Mr. Frank; not a sight.” 

“Indeed? Well, I have—once, twice, 
thrice. He shadows me, threatens me. He 
vows he will have my blood; he is a perpet- 
ual nuisance.” 

“ Aw!” cried Nan. 

‘“‘He came to the door,” Frank went on, 
“the same night in which he attacked me 
here on the quay and invited me to step out 
and fight him on the lawn. Of course that 
was out of the question; nor could I oblige 
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him the following morning ; nor was I in the 
humor to soil my hands on his jacket a day 
or two after when I met him in the fields; 
nor, indeed, have I felt disposed to accept a 
couple of ill-spelt challenges he has for- 
warded me by letter. Still, he is a nuisance, 
I must say.” 

* Aw,” said Nan again. 

“It’s hard to know how to deal with such 
a fellow. Excuse me, Nan, for calling him 
that, but I can’t help it. He is so persist- 
ent, absurdly wrong-headed. I tried to 
reason with him. I asked him to explain 
himself. I said if I had injured him in 
any way, or offended him, I was ready to 
apologize and make amends. No use at 
all. He wi/7 have his one idea, will be ob- 
durate. What do you think, Nan, is the 
absurd idea that’s at the root of all these 
goings on? Just guess.” 

‘¢ Aw, no.”” Nanshook her head. 
I—I couldn’t.” 

‘He says I am making love to you; 
says I made love to you all that day 
we were together in the turf bogs ; says— 
nay, will have it, whether I like it or no— 
that I have forced his place in your af- 
fections. Now what do you think of that, 
Nan Butler?” 

Nan did not answer. How could she, 
and hex heart in her throat ? 

“You don’t answer me, Nan?” Frank 
went on, sitting upright again and turning 
toward her. ‘Am I to take it, then, that 
Mr. Ted Ross, in your opinion, is right ? ” 

““No, no,” answered Nan. ‘“ Never did 
I say such a thing.” 

“Is he right in any way?” Frank per- 
sisted, still peering round at her face. “ Did 
I make love to you, for instance, in any 
form, that day we spent among the heather ?” 

‘“No,” answered Nan, with a shake of the 
head. ‘No, Mr. Frank.” 

‘Did I say a word to you that Mr. Ross 
himself could object to? Did I, Nan?” 

“No,” answered Nan again, plucking 
quickly at her apron. ‘No, Mr. Frank.” 

“We simply had a happy day together— 
a happy, innocent day. You enjoyed talk- 
ing to me, hearing metalk; I enjoyed talk- 
ing to you, laughing with you, watching you 
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at your work; we ate and drank together, 
were merry and happy. That was it, Nan? 
That was how we spent our day ?” 

“Tt was,” said Nan. ‘“ That was it.” 

‘‘ And for that I am threatened, insulted ; 
and-for that you are—” Frank paused. 
** But what did he say to you, Nan, that 
night? Did you quarrel?” 

“We did.” 

“He said to you, Nan, much the same 
that he saidto me? Was very angry; spoke 
foolishly ; went away in wrath? Is that how 
it was ?” 

** Somethin’ like that.”’ 

“So our happy day brought forth just 
this: unhappiness to you, foolishness to 
your sweetheart, annoyance to me? Isn’t 
that so ?” 

Nan did notanswer. “Isthis, oh, is this 
what he’s come for?” thought she. 

“Tsn’t that so?” repeated Frank. 

‘*¢ Somethin’ like that.” 

Frank lay back on his elbow. 

** Well, Nan,” said he, “ I think my uncle 
made only one mistake when he came ask- 
ing your father to forbid me the house. He 
did not come soonenough. And your father 
made only one mistake when he welcomed 
me to Inishrath; simply, in welcoming me 
atall. Look at what I’ve done. Separated 
lovers; set my uncle against your father; 
made Ted take to folly ; made you unhappy.” 
He turned quickly. 

‘**You are unhappy, Nan; aren’t you?” 

“Aw, ’deed I am,” cried Nan; and as 
she cried a twig broke somewhere among 
the trees. ‘’Deed I am very unhappy.” 

Frank groaned. 

* And all through me!” He shot to his 
feet. ‘But, Nan, this must stop. I won’t 
have you unhappy. I won’t be the means 
of darkening these glorious spring days for 
you. It’s my fault and I’ll bear the cost. 
I’ve been a fool and I’ll pay the penalty. 
I’ll do anything to set things straight. I'll 
go to your sweetheart and force him to have 
sense—I’]] make him—I’]1 fight him,”’ cried 
Frank, and as he cried something moved 
among the trees, “if nothing else will satisfy 
him. I'll do anything. John must forgive 
You, Nan, must forgive him... . 


him. 
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What! Crying, Nan; 


crying, my girl?” 
Frank knelt on the stones and took her by 


the wrists. ‘Crying, Nan! Ah, Nan, my 
girl, don’t, don’t. You'll break my heart. 
Don’t, Nan! I can’t bear it.” He let go 
her wrists, rose, stood looking across the 
lake for a while; then turned and seated 
himself once more by Nan’s side on the edge 
of the pier. He must be strong, he said 
to himself, whatever happened he must be 
strong. 

“Listen to me, Nan. Let me confess my- 
self. I’ve beena fool; a poor, weak fool. I’ve 
allowed myself to slide; have been as limp 
as straw. I’ve been untrue to myself; I’ve 
been untrue to—to others. Nan, 
Ted is not quite right; but he’s not very 
wrong. I haven’t made love to you. No, I 
have not; but, ah, how I’ve wanted to! The 
first time I saw your face my heart warmed 
to you; the second time I saw vou it beat 
faster for you; that day among the heather 
it longed for you. God knows it did,” cried 
Frank Barry. 

Nan’s tears had dried. 
shining again; her breath galloping. 
knows it did / 

“ Yours is the sweetest face, Nan, I’ve 
ever seen. To yourself I say it even now. 
And in all the world I don’t believe there’s 
a better woman, or a sweeter, than you, Nan 
Butler. I envy those who live under the 
roof with you; I envy the man to whom 
you’ve given your heart—I wish to heaven 
it were mine. I wish to God I were free to 
tell you my love.” 

Nan’s cheeks were blazing; in her eyes 
the love-light shone and glowed. J wish to 


Her eyes were 
God 


heaven it were mine! 

* But I’m cruel and weak. I’m saying 
what is foolish andvain. Ah me, the irony 
of life! If only—if only—but what non- 
sense is this. Nan, forgive me. Don't 
heed what I’ve said; don’t remember a 
word. It’s all folly; utter folly. I’ve fought 
against it—night and day I’ve fought it and 
myself. I’ve tried hard to keep from see- 
ing you. I’ve tried not to think of you. 
I’ve tried to do my duty by you, and myself, 
and—and others. And always I’ve been 
weak. ... Nan, I came to-night to tell 























you what I should have said long ago: that 
we must see each other no more. We must 
not; shall not. Ah, Nan, Nan. Ah, 
but it’s hard!” 

Frank Barry covered his face with his 
hands and moaned down at the stones. 
Nan sat looking along the shore. Her face, 
now, was set and pale; her hands lay clasped 
onher lap. We must not, shall not / 

“Ah, but it’s hard,’ moaned Frank 
Barry ; then raised his face once more. “ It’s 
hard ; but I’ll get over it. In a week or so 
I'll be back in London, back at my work 
and my moiling; in a week or so—Yes, I’ll 
get over it. Weall do; wealldo. Nan,” 
said he turning, “ will you ever think of me 
when I’m far away in grimy old London; 
ever recall anything I’ve said to you? Will 
you, Nan?” 

Nan turned slowly and looked at him. 

“Think of ye?” said she. “ Think of 
what ye’ve said? You ask me that! Tell 
me this, Mr. Barry: Did ye mean what ye 
said to me, ten minutes ago?” 

‘Mean it, Nan? I meant every word 
of it.” 

‘An’ ye think a woman can hear such 
things an’ forget them, forget them forever 
and ever ?” 

“ Ah, I know; I know, Nan. It was fool- 
ish of me; mad, cruel. But I couldn’t 
help it. You made me, Nan; you made me. 
It was your voice, the sight of you, yourself. 
But you’ll forgive me? You'll forget... .” 

Nan rose quickly. 

‘‘ Ah, quit,” cried she passionately. ‘Quit, 
for God’s sake!” 

Frank sat looking up at her. A while of 
silence came. The beat of John’s oars 
sounded nearer and nearer. 

“T have hurt you, Nan?” asked Frank at 


last. He sprang to his feet. “What can 
I do?” cried he, spreading hisarms. “ Tell 
me: what am I to do?” 

Nan stepped upon the pier. Frank 


clutched at her arm. 
“Tell me, Nan,” cried he. 
say or do?” 
Nan paused, looking down at him. 
“Ye need say nothin’,” 


‘‘What can I 


,’ she answered. 
“ An’ ye may do nothin’.” 
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‘“‘ And you forgive me?” 
“‘ Aw, forgive,” cried Nan. ‘“ Forgive!” 
She started down the pier. Hastily Frank 

followed her, his hand out as if to grip her 

shoulder. 

“Nan!” he called softly. ‘* Nan!” 

But Nan walked on; presently raised her 
voice. 

‘Hello, father,” called she. 
you, father ?” 

** Ay, ay,” came back. 
Is anything wrong ?” 

“Aw, no. It’s only Mr. Barry an’ meself 
come downto meet ye. Hurry in. Supper’s 
ready.” 

“* An’ a good job, too,” said John, as the 
cot swung in by the pier; “for it’s meself 
that wants it. So you’ve both come down 
to meet the old man? That’s right. God 
bless ye both, me childer; God bless ye. 
An’ now come away, Frank, for a chat an’ 
a smoke, an’ a drop o’ the crature, ye dog 
ye! Come away, now, yourself an’ Nan.” 

So, Nan this side, Frank that, and John 
holding forth in the middle, the three left the 
pier; went up the lane, across the yard and 
into the kitchen: and there in front of the 
fire sat old John, Sarah, and Ted Ross. 


“Ts that 


“Ts that Nan? 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AT sight of Ted sitting there on the 
hearthstone, Nan drew a swift breath and 
clutched at the side of the dresser; Frank 
buttoned his jacket and leaned against the 
wall; John walked a step or two across the 
floor, stopped and stood staring at Ted’s 
back. Sarah turned and looked at the 
three; wiped her lips with her hand and 
again faced the fire. “Ay, ay,” croaked 
old John. “Och, ay, ay Ted himself, 
elbows on knees and his hands clasped, sat 
crouched upon his stool: not a word said 
he, not a hair’s width did he move, the 
while John and the rest stood eying him. 
While you might count twenty dead silence 
held the room; then a coal fell, Sarah 
coughed and John took a stride forward. 
“Well, I’m foriver danged!”’ said he; 
and stopped again. Nan moved from the 
dresser. 
leaned an elbow against the door. 


” 


Frank Barry crossed his legs and 
Sarah, 
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at sound of John’s voice, looked round. 
‘‘ Hish,” said she. Still Ted Ross sat 
dumb and motionless. 


“Well, I’m foriver danged,” cried John’ 


again, “if this isn’t the biggest piece of 
impidence.—Here,” he shouted, and made 
across the floor; “let me get at the scruff 
o’ your neck.” And with the word Ted shot 
to his feet and turned his back to the fire. 

**Good-evenin’, Mr. Butler,” said he. 

With an oath John made for him. Nimbly 
Ted sprang one side and let John go 
sprawling across a stool, heels in the 
air, his hands on the hearthstone. Sarah 
clutched John’s coat. ‘ Let the boy alone,” 
she cried. ‘Hear what he’s got to say.” 
Nan ran across the floor. ‘ Father!” she 
pleaded. ‘Aw, father!” John scrambled 
to his feet. 

SLet me go, Sarah,” he spluttered. “Let 
me at the pup.” He broke from Sarah’s 
grip. ‘Out o’ the way, Nan; out o’ the 
way, girl!” 

Nan put her hands against John’s breast. 

‘““No, father,” said she; “no. Stand 
back.” 

“T’ll break his neck,” 


shouted John. 
**T’ll pulp ivery bone in him.” 
“You'll do what I tell ye,” said Nan. 


Steadily she pushed John back. “No; 
further—further. That'll do. An’ now,” 
said she, turning toward Ted, ‘now maybe 
you’ll be sayin’ something.” 

“He'll say nothin’,” shouted John, from 
the middle of the floor; “he’ll say nothin’ 
in this house. I won’t hear him. He’sa 
reprobate. I’ll not be quiet. He insulted 
me; he insulted me friends—”’ 

“Ach, let the boy speak,” Sarah broke 
in. “It’s his due. He’s been wronged. 
Let him speak, John, I tell ye.” 

* No,” roared John; and with that Frank 
Barry took a step from the wall. 

“If my word has any weight with you, 
John,” said he, “I advise you to do what 
Mrs. Butler says. And if I’m in the way at 
all,’ added Frank with a wave of his hand, 
‘please say the word and out I go.” 

“Eh? You, too, Frank!” John looked 
round in amaze. “Let your tongue be 
short and quick then,” he shouted at Ted; 
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‘an’ mind your manners, I advise ye. An’ 
stay where ye are, Frank Barry; stay where 
ye are, me son.” 

Ted had been standing with his back 
to the wall, eyes fixed on Nan’s face, his 
arms folded across his breast; now he 
dropped his hands, stood erect, stepped 
from the wall. 

“T’m obliged to ye, Mr. Butler,” said he; 
‘an’ I’m obliged to the rest o’ ye for what—” 

“Take off your cap, sir,” called John; 
‘“‘an’ less o’ your obligements.” 

“I’m thankful to ye again, Mr. Butler,” 
answered Ted, pulling off his cap; ‘an’ for 
the sight o’ your good example.” 

*““Niver heed me.”’ John pulled off his 
hat and flung it in the corner. “fJist less 
o’ your impidence, mister, an’ more o’ your 
news. Come, sir.” 

Nan crossed and leaned against the 
dresser. Sarah pulied over her stool to 
old John’s chair, coughed behind her hand, 
and sat down. John folded his arms; with 
watchful eyes stood glowering at Ted from 
the middle of the floor. By the door stood 
Frank, an amused spectator of this rustic 
melodrama, which, with true Irish spon- 
taneity, had set itself playing by the But- 
lers’ hearthstone. 

Ted Ross eyed John for a moment; then 
plucked at his collar and took another step 
from the wall. 

“Very good.” His voice came clear and 
quick. ‘I'll keep me impidence to meself, 
an’ say me say. John Butler, it’s a good 
many years now since I first sat before 
your fire; an’ it’s a good while since the 
day your daughter Nan there an’ mecelf 
began our courtin’, I needn’t be tellin’ 
ye—” 

“Ye needn’t,” said John. “We all know 
Queen Anne’s dead. Come to the point, 
sir.” 

“Ay.” Ted paused and looked John 
hard in the face. ‘Well, I’ll take your 
good example again, John Butler; an’ I'll 
spare me words. I'll let the ould days go, 
an’ I’ll come to the first night o’ the spring 
weather. On that night, John Butler, your- 
self an’ me were sittin’ below on the quay 
there—”’ 
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“T know all about that night,” said John. 
“’Twas the same night, Ted Ross, that ye 
showed yourself a ruffian, an’ a coward, an’ 
a reprobate. Take me advice, young man, 
an’ come on another day or two.” 

Ted came forward, hands clenched, his 
face blazing. 

“I’m no reprobate,” he cried. “I’m no 
coward. I did nothin’ that night I was 
ashamed of. I did nothin’ I wouldn’t do 
again.” 

“Quiet, sir,’ 
“Keep quiet.” 

“T’ll not keep quiet,” Ted wenton. “I'll 
say me Say now if it costs me broken bones. 
John Butler, you’re unjust; you’re deluded, 
Heavenly hour, man, what’s come over ye? 
What, in God’s name, have I done to you, 
John Butler?” 

For a breath or two, John stood glower- 
ing at Ted. 

“Done? What have ye done? D’ye 
see that man there?” shouted John, and 
pointed at Frank. 

“ Aw, I know, I know,’ Ted broke in 
impatiently. ‘I know what I did to him; 
but what did I do to you, John Butler, that 
ye should treat me like any tinker’s brat? 
Man, ha’ ye no heart? Man, d’ye not mind 
the ould days? Man, suppose ye were my 
age, an’ another went carryin’ off your 
sweetheart? Suppose he did, what would 
ye do?” cried Ted passionately. 

John drew back. 

“Eh?” said he. ‘ What—what’s that?” 

“Would ye stand by,” Ted went on, “an’ 
let him take her without raisin’ a hand? 
Would ye let the heart go from ye without 
a murmur? Would ye turn on your heel, 
an’ light your pipe, an’ say: ‘Divil cares, 
an’ divi] take them’? Would ye, John 
Butler? Not you; ah, not you! An’ yet 
ye call me a coward an’ a reprobate?” 

John had been standing with bent head, 
looking at the tiles and rubbing his chin 
with his thumb; now he raised his eyes 
and turned to Sarah. 

‘““What’s this, Sarah?” said he. 
didn’t ye tell me?” 

“Ah, quit, ye fool ye,” snapped Sarah. 
“Quit your blather.” 


’ 


came John’s hollow roar. 


“Why 
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“T know iverything’s against me,” Ted 
continued. “I’m no gentleman; an’ I’m 
no scholar; an’ I’m dull i’ the wits, an’ dull 
o’ the tongue; an’ me hands aren’t white, 
an’ me clothes aren’t broadcloth. I know 
all that. It’s only natural, I suppose,” 
said Ted, glancing at Nan as she stood, 
pale and stricken, leaning against the 
dresser; ‘‘it’s only natural that the beggar 
gets kicked from the door... .” 

“T niver dreamt o’ such a thing,” John 
muttered to himself. ‘God knows I didn’t. 
Nan,” he said, “is this true?” 

Nan did not answer. Ted broke into a 
cheerless laugh. 

“Well,” said he, looking at Sarah, “this 
is a fine piece o’ play-actin’, I must say! 
Why, next thing,” said Ted, with a jerk of 
his thumb, “we'll have the gentleman be 
the door sayin’ he knows nothin’ either.” 

“This is what brought ould Hugh these 
parts,” John kept on, mumbling slowly to 
himself. ‘This is what he meant be all 
that palaver. I wonder, Sarah, ye wouldn’t 
give me a hint, even?” 

“ Aw, yis.” Sarah’s knowing eyes twink- 
led. ‘Aw, yis, indeed!” 

‘But enough o’ this,” said Ted, with a 
pluck at his waistcoat. “I didn’t come 
here to-night to talk blather, nor to hear it. 
No. ’Twas to have a word wi’ you, Mr, 
Frank Barry,” said Ted, turning sharply 
and flinging out an arm; “jist to havea 
quiet five minutes wi’ ye here, man to man 
an’ face to face.” 

“‘T don’t think you need trouble yourself, 


Mr. Ross,’ said Frank from the door. ‘ You 
can say nothing—” 
“Can't I?” Ted interrupted. “Well, 


wait an’ see, Mr. Barry.” Suddenly he 
pointed at Frank. “Look, John Butler, at 
the man you’d have steppin’ into me shoes. 
Look at him, I say. There’s a bully boy— 
a tight chap—aw, a brave, roarin’ blade! 
He’s no reprobate, John Butler; he’s no 
coward. Coward!” shouted Ted, flinging 
round on his heel. ‘Be the king, if there’s 
a bigger from Cork to Derry I’m ashamed 
o’ me breed.” 

Frank crossed the floor and sat himself 
by Nan on the shelf of the dresser. 
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“This is all very pretty, Nan, isn’t it?” 
said he with a smile. “I’m sure, like 
myself, you must be enjoying the thing 
immensely ?” 

Nan moved away a step; kept silent. 
John leaned his back against the passage 
door and stood staring, now at Frank, now 
at Nan, now, with a dubious wag of the 
head, at Ted and Sarah. With the wonder- 
ing eyes of a child, old John sat gripping 
his pipe and gazing blankly across Sarah’s 
head at something or other—something, he 
knew not what. Ted scowled at Frank; 
then spread his legs, caught his thumbs in 
the armholes of his waistcoat, in as level a 
voice as he could command, went on. 

“ Ay,” said he, “it’s all very pretty. It’s 
powerful fine sport to do your worst wi’ 
other people’s affairs an’ then to sit laughin’ 
at the fun you’ve made. I’m only a country- 
bred lout. If ye want sport, an’ there’s 
only me in the way, sure you’ve only to 
sniff at me an’ down I go. Who the blazes 
are you, sir?” shouted Ted, all suddenly. 
“What, in glory’s name, is there in the 


face o’ ye, or the breed o’ ye, or the body o’ 
ye, that’s worth the snap of a rotten carrot? 
Ye pup! Yecoward! Ye sneakin’ whelp!” 

Sarah rose quickly. John came hurrying 


across the floor. Nan moved toward Ted. 
Frank folded his arms, crossed his legs, 
nodded at John. 

‘‘Never mind, John,” said he. ‘ There’s 
no need for fear. I’m only hearing what 
I’ve heard often enough these last few 
days.” 

*‘ Aw, but this is infernal!” roared John. 

‘*Stand back, Butler,” cried Ted. “Ye 
needn’t be afeerd. I’m not goin’ to lay a 
hand on his miserable hide.” 

John stood back. Sarah sat down. Nan, 
pale and stricken, leaned on a chair, a pace 
or two from the dresser. Again Ted faced 
Frank; again let his voice sink to a tone of 
every-day contempt. 

‘We're not well used to your sort, these 
parts, Mr. Frank Barry,” said Ted, pacing 
this way and that before the dresser. “I’m 
thinkin’ I niver met your kind before; the 
Lord grant I may niver clap eyes on your 
breed again.” 


“Thank you,” said Frank with a nod, 
“Your wish is mine.” 

“Aw, spare your thanks, Mr. Barry; 
keep them for the man that’ll hang ye. 
But, in these parts, I’m wishful to tell ye, 
when a fellow wants another man’s sweet- 
heart he goes like a man an’ takes his 
chance. He steps out; says his say; fights 
his fight, if it’s wanted of him; takes what 
he gets; shakes hands—an’ there’s the end 
for ye. That'll not be the way you like to 
do things, Mr. Barry. You come like a fox 
after a henroost, steppin’ on your toes in 
the dark. You step into a kitchen, sit ye 
down, an’ begin listenin’ to what sweet- 
hearts are sayin’. You come talkin’ to a 
poor girl, in your fine clothes an’ boots ; an’ 
ye fire out your beautiful speeches; an’ ye 
make yourself agreeable to the mother—” 

“ Aw, yis,” said Sarah with a snigger. 
“‘ Aw, yis, indeed!” 

‘“__ An’ ye make sport o’ the man that’s 
away at his honest work; an’ ye pour your 
poison into the poor girl’s ear—Ah yes, I 
know ye, Mr. Frank Barry; I know ye!” 

“You see, Nan?” said Frank. “He will 
have it so.” 

Nan did not answer; and Ted went on. 

“Then, one day, off ye go wi’ the poor 
girl an’ stay wi’ her from mornin’ to night; 
an’ home ye come singin’ an’ laughin’—Ah, 
confound ye, what did ye say to her that 
day? Blast ye! what did ye say to change 
her like that? What did ye say to set her 
watchin’ for ye from the window, an’ callin’ 
for ye.” 

“Aw!” cried Nanat that. “Aw!” 

Frank looked at Nan and his face fell 
grave. John and Sarah stood close together, 
their faces tense and shining. Old John, 
still clutching his pipe, had fallen asleep. 
The fire flapped; the kettle sang on the 
crook. 

“‘Why didn’t I choke ye that night on 
the quay?” cried Ted, in a quick flare of 
wrath. ‘Why didn’t I catch ye be the 
collar at Ryfield door an’ trounce ye on the 
lawn? Ye wouldn’t fight. No. Ye knew 
better. Yecoward! You'd talk an’ talk ; 
but ye wouldn’t stand up to me an’ fight it 
out, man to man. If you’d beaten me I'd 
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—No, danged if I would. I’d ha’ fought 
ye for her so long as there was a whole 
bone in me. I would; an’ I will. She’s 
mine yet, Frank Barry, for all your divil’s 
devices ; an’ mine she’ll be in spite o’ ye. 
—An’ now I'll finish.” 

Ted turned toward John and Sarah. 

“John Butler,” said he, ‘“you’ve heard 
me; an’ I thank ye. I didn’t mean to 
come trespassin’ on your floor the night; 
but chance sent me. I was in the wood 
below when ye went off in the cot. That 
was chance, too. Ye were hardly gone 
when the gentleman at me back, an’—an’ 
some one else came down the lane. That 
was more chance. I didn’t want to listen; 
but I heard a word or two. I did, John. 
He made her cry, John. He said he’d 
fight me, John.” 

Frank stepped from his place beside the 
dresser. 


“Just a moment,” said he. ‘But this 


comedy has gone quite far enough. You’re 
making your own grievances, Mr. Ross. 
You’re talking nonsense—”’ 


“Am I?” interrupted Ted. ‘“ That’s 
your opinion, Barry.” 

“T will speak,” said Frank. 
talking nonsense, I say. 
ridiculous assumptions. 
me—” 

“I’m proud to hear it, Barry.” 

“T demand a hearing. John, I appeal to 
you,” 

“You'll hold your whisht, John Butler. 
I’ve got the floor an’ I’ll keep it.” 

“Nan,” said Frank, “I appeal to you.” 

“An’ so do I,” shouted Ted; ‘so do I. 
Nan Butler, make your choice—now, this 
mortial minute. You’ve heard me; ye know 
me; ye see Barry an’ ye know him. Think 
of the ould days; think of all you’ve said; 
think of your promises; look at me, an’ look 
at him, an’ choose between us. Choose, I 
say, Nan Butler.” 

Frank tried to speak; Ted stopped him 
with an oath. As pale as death, Nan stood 
looking at the floor, with the eyes of every 
one hard upon her. 

“Choose!” cried Ted again. “Think of 
the ould days—an’ choose.” 


“ You’re 
You’re making 
You're insulting 
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Hardly breathing, Nan stood before 
them all, her head bent, her hands hanging 
limp; stood stricken before them all, with 
loyalty beckoning her this way and love 
pulling her that. 

“Choose!” cried Ted. 
man an’ a coward, Nan. 
ould days—an’ choose.” 

Nan drew a breath; raised her eyes and 
looked first at Ted and then at Frank. And 
at sight of Frank’s face the blood surged to 
her cheeks, the love-light flashed in her 
eyes; and she stepped to Frank’s side. 

Then dead silence. Like things of wood, 
John and Sarah stood staring at Nan. With 
his head thrust forward, hands clenched, 
face haggard and brimming with fury, Ted 
Ross stood solitary out on the floor. Then 
Sarah sniffed; John whistled softly; Frank 
took Nan by the arm; and like a flash Ted 
sprang forward. 

“Oh, confound ye!” he shouted, “ what 
have ye done to make her like this?” He 
took Frank by the throat and bore him 
back against the dresser. ‘Confound ye!” 
he shouted; “ what have ye done to her?” 

There was a mighty scurry. From the 
dresser plates came crashing down. Nan 
strove to loosen Ted’s grip. Sarah screamed .- 
and flung her apron over her head. Old 
John woke up crying, ‘What! what!” 
John shouted and hurried to the rescue. 
Round the two swung across the floor. 
Over went the chairs, the stools, the pots 
and cans. Frank struck Ted in the face. 
Ted skirled, tightened his grip, and whirled 
Frank against the table. . “Aw, shame, 
shame!” shouted John. ‘Aw, wirra, wirra!” 
moaned Sarah beneath her apron. “ What’s 
this? What’s this?” shrilled old John from 
his chair. Here and there the two swung ; 
crashed against the door, went thud against 
the wall, wrought havoc once more upon 
the dresser; whirled back to the middle of 
the floor, and there came down, Frank be- 
neath, Ted, skirling like a very demon, 
above. ‘Now I’ve got ye,” shouted Ted. 
‘“*Now, confound ye, I’ve got ye!” 

He raised his arm, but Nan caught it. 
Then over rushed John; and out went Ted, 
fighting and sprawling, into the yard. 


“Tt’s between a 
Think of the 








CHAPTER XIV. 

‘SHE chose me; she loves me,” mur- 
mured Frank Barry, as with head down 
and feet wandering among the stones, 
slowly he passed along the road up from 
Garvagh ferry. ‘She chose me, chose 
me; she loves me, loves me. What of 
bruises and aching bones, what of all the 
world? Nan chose me; Nan loves me.” 

That Nan should have chosenhim! To 
see her step to his side; to see her face, 
her eyes! Never could he forget. that look, 
never. It was wonderful. Worth the years 
of a life it was, that one great moment. 

And Marian? She whom he had vowed 
to love forevermore ; Marian who, like Nan, 
had chosen him and loved him also? 

What to do? He was distracted, per- 
plexed. He loved his Marian; he loved 
his Nan: in heaven’s name, which? Ah, 
Nan’s face was sweet; she herself was 
sweet ; fate and world he could defy with 
Nan at his side. But Marian? 

He must be faithful; would be faithful. 
He must crush his heart; cure himself of 
this folly. Nan was another’s; Marian was 
his; so it must be despite of all. 

But Nan; what of Nan who had chosen 
him? He was distracted; aching from 
head to foot, bruised in body and soul. 

The coward he had been. To tell her 
all there by the shore ; to wake her love; to 
let her choose him; to leave her calling 
good-by from Inishrath pier, leave her with 
hope and longings that might never be satis- 
fied! *T'was cowardly ; aching bones and a 
distracted breast were not half his due. 
But, in heaven’s name, how keep from tell- 
ing her? He had gone to say good-by ; 
’*twas the last time; she was so sweet; his 
heart overflowed; he had to tell her. 

Why had he gone? He knew he was 
foolish—and went. He meant to say noth- 
ing—and spoke. Fool that he was. 

Should he throw, even now, his vows to 
the winds, and take Nan for his own? 
Marian would soon forget. No; no! What 
devil was tempting him? Marian was his; 
Nan was another’s; so it must be; by 
heaven, should be! 

Yet, what to do? thought Frank Barry, 
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and pausing in Ryfield lane looked up 
at the stars—the solemn stars set in that 
eternal sky whence cometh man’s strength. 
How leave Nan? How face Marian? It 
would be brutal to slink away, to go flying 
to Marian, not leaving a word of comfort, 
of explanation with Nan. Yet, he must not 
see her again. Hedarednot. He must be 
brutal; must slink away. Ah, but the ways 
of life oftimes lead poor mortals into stony 
places. Never tosee sweet Nan again! It 
was bitter cruel. And she would pine and 
fret ; watch for him and wait ; would cry for 
him in her heart; and cry in vain. 

Bah! What folly was this, what weak- 
ness! Let him crush himself as with an 
iron heel. Nan would soon forget. Her 
swain would hear of his going and fly with 
the news, would come to his knees and beg 
forgiveness ; then, heigh-ho for a mud-house 
and love and a crust. These affairs were 
soon born, sooner forgotten. ’Twas the 
way of the world. The eternal stars were 
weary of beholding such ironies and come- 
dies of life. Nan would forget. But he, 
never could he forget. Never could he be- 
hold those stars, thought Frank Barry—and 
with his hand on the latch paused at the 
kitchen doorstep—without thinking of the 
times, the happy times, he had walked by 
her side and talked sweet things beneath 
their splendor. She might forget ; he never 
could: and out went the eternal stars with 
a push of the kitchen door. 

Sally had gone to bed. A lamp glim- 
mered on the wall. Frank kicked off his 
boots, put on his slippers, and went up to 
the parlor. The room was full of light; 
supper was spread ; before the fire his uncle 
sat reading a newspaper. An open Bible 
lay on the table, and beside it a letter. 

“ For me?” asked Frank. 

Hugh did not answer. 

Frank took up the letter. Happy omen: 
it was from Marian. He sat down; at once 
was deep in the record of his Marian’s 
thoughts, hopes, protestations, fears. The 
dear girl! Soon he should see her; soon 
hold her in his arms. __ His eyes glistened; 


smiles wreathed his face; visions shaped 
themselves in the coals. 
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Presently Frank sat forward, stirred the 
fire, lit his pipe, and turned to old Hugh. 
“Well, uncle,’ said he. ‘And how 
goes it?” 
Hugh dropped his paper ; looked at Frank 


over his spectacles. 


“Qh, it’s you, is it?” said he. ‘ You’ve 
been there some time I’m guessin’ ?” 

“ Yes, uncle.” 

“Ay.” Hugh raised his paper. ‘Just 


so. An’ ye said good-evenin’, I believe, 
when ye came ?” 

Frank turned quickly. 

“ Really, uncle, I beg your pardon. Ex- 
cuse my bad manners, but I was preoccu- 
pied.” 

“ Ay,” returned Hugh, in his driest man- 
ner. “I know.” He ran his eye down a 
column or two; noisily turned a sheet. 
“Ye did what ye intended to do, this evenin’, 
I suppose ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘What was that, uncle? Really I forget.” 

“Made a fool o’ yourself.” 

Frank lay back in his chair; smiled, 
whiffed steadily at his pipe; leaned forward 
again, with his arms resting on his knees. 

“ Yes,” said he, as if to himself. ‘I sup- 
pose I did make a fool of myself this eve- 
ning.” 

“H’m!” grunted Hugh behind his paper. 
He read a sentence or two; grunted again; 
suddenly threw his paper on the floor, 
pulled off his spectacles and laid them on 
the table. ‘An’ when is the great event 
comin’ off ?” asked he. 

Frank looked around. 

“What d’you mean, uncle? What event?” 

“Your marriage with Butler’s daughter.” 

Frank laughed. 

“Oh, I see. Well that, I fear, must be 
looked for in the very dim future.” 

“Indeed! I suppose it’s all settled, 
though,” Hugh kept on, in that crisp, mat- 
ter-of-fact way of his; “all, we’ll say, but the 
date ?”’ 

Again Frank laughed. 

“No, uncle. Nothing's settled, date or 
else. You needn’t be fearing—” 


9999 


“T wasn’t fearin’. Maybe I was hopin’: 


“Hoping, uncle ?” Frank stared. ‘ Hop- 
ing?” 








“Ay. That was the word.” Hugh set- 
tled himself in his chair. ‘I was in Inish- 
rath, on business, this evenin’,’’ he went on; 
‘tan’ I saw the girl. I spoke to her, an’ 
questioned her. Well,” said Hugh, with a 
wave of his hand, “‘there’s worse to be seen ; 
lots worse.” 

Frank kept silent. Hugh knitted his 
brow ; blinked at the fire; went on: 

“I’ve been turnin’ things over since I 
came back; and it comes to me that maybe, 
after all, you’re not such a fool as ye look. No. 
The land’s gone to the dogs, it’s true; but, 
with advice, a smart man might save it yet. 
Many a young fellow has started wi’ worse. 
Yes. The house is a good one; there’s out- 
houses of a kind; an’ there’s as much ma- 
nure inthe yard as’d make the island a cab- 
bage garden. Then there’s the ferry ; with 
management, that might be a good property 
too. It’d take time, an’ work, an’ brains; 
but they’re common things in the world, ay, 
common enough.” 

Hugh paused. Frank shifted in his seat ; 
still kept his eyes on his uncle’s face. 

“So I’ve been thinkin’ that maybe ye 
might do worse, Frank Barry, than take 
Butler’s daughter and settle yourself on 
Inishrath. She’d make ye a good enough 
wife, I’m thinkin’; an’ she might make a 
man o’ ye. A while at the tail of a plow, or 
drivin’ a spade, an’ an odd pull in the cot 
to the ferryin’ ’d soon take the hump off ye, 
an’ put a trifle o’ color in your face. Yes. 
You’d soon get an appetite over there; it 
isn’t for long you’d turn up your nose at po- 
tatoes an’ salt in those parts; wet feet 
wouldn’t trcuble ye a power, nor a trifle o’ 
rain, nor a whiff o’ wind from the mountain. 
No. It’d makea man o’ ye. It’d do more 
for ye in a year than London’d do in five. 
You’d be healthier, an’ happier, an’ better 
to look at an’ talk to. To be sure, there’s 
the mother, an’ father, an’ the grandfather, 
but, bless ye, there’s worse things in life 
than vixens and blatherskites; an’ God in 
his mercy doesn’t let people live always. 
No. Ye might do worse, Frank Barry; ye 
might do worse. I’d give ye my advice; 
I’d advance ye a trifle; I’d think o’ ye in 
other ways. Ay, ye might do worse.” 
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Frank laughed out. 
“Good,” said he. ‘Good for you, Uncle 
Hugh. By Jove, it’s excellent!” 

Hugh turned in his chair and looked 
Frank up and down. 

“ Ay? Excellent—By Jove! What d’ye 
mean, sir?’ asked Hugh sharply, with a 
slap on the arm of his chair. 

The laughter withered in Frank’s eyes. 

“Surely, uncle, you were only joking ?” 

* Jokin,’ sir? Jokin’! Tell me, did ever 
ye know me to joke, as ye call it ?” 

“No. I can’t say I have, uncle.” 

“Then keep your accusations, sir, 
growled Hugh. “ Keep them for your own 
kind. This is your thanks for my troublin’ 
to think about ye! This is your gratitude 
for showin’ ye how to make a man o’ your- 
self !” 

“Look here, uncle,” said Frank, leaning 
forward, “I don’t want to argue the point, 
but is it not a fact that you asked John But- 
ler not six hours ago to shut his door against 
me ?” 

“ What if I did?” 

“Yet you talk as you’ve just done!” 

“Can’t I change me mind ?” 

“Of course. Still, you’ve changed it 
pretty completely, and pretty suddenly, I 
must say.” 

“Am I to be blamed,” Hugh kept on, 
“because I try to keep a fool from the 
ditch? Am I to be blamed for changin’ 
me mind when there’s nothin’ else to be 
done; when I see everythin’ settled before 
me face?” 

“You see nothing settled,” interrupted 
Frank warmly. ‘ You’ve no right to make 
assumptions or to say what you’ve said. It’s 
unjust ; it’s unkind.” 

“Unjust ? Who’s unjust ? What assump- 
tions have I made?” 

“* You’ve assumed that I am making love 
to Nan Butler; that I wished to make her 
my wife.” 

“Well?” Hugh stamped his foot. 

** I say you have no grounds for such as- 
sumptions.” 

“No grounds; no grounds! Great pow- 
ers, sir, d’ye think mea fool? D’ye think 
I haven’t eyes, haven’t ears? What have 
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ye been doin’ night after night, in Inishrath 
these weeks and weeks? What have ye 
been goin’ about wi’ the girl for? What 
made Ted Ross come here twice to make 
ye fight him? No grounds! Tell me, 
sir, have you no regards for that girl ?” 

““T had—lI have the greatest regard for 
her.” 

‘Haven't ye let her know your regard?” 

“No. Not till—not till to-night.” 

*‘Doesn’t she care for ye? Answer, sir.” 

“IT give you my word, Uncle Hugh, that 
till to-night I didn’t know her feelings 
toward me.” 


“Your word! Answer me, sir, didn’t 
she throw Ted Ross over for ye?”’ 
“It seems so, but I didn’t know. I give 


you my word, Uncle Hugh, that when to- 
night she—she—”’ 

“Ah, your word again! An’ your shuf- 
flin’ and stammerin’! A pretty fool ye 
must think Iam. A mighty fine impidence 
ye have, sir, to sit there talkin’ your foolery 
to me. I’m unjust, indeed! I’m makin’ 
assumptions, indeed! Ye tell me that, sir! 
Phat!” cried Hugh, swinging round in his 
chair. ‘I’m weary of ye.” 

Frank made as if to answer; instead he 
dropped his arms across his knees and 
leaned toward the fire. 

“‘There’s no use in talking,” said he. 

“Not a bit,” cried Hugh. 

“Not a bit,” echoed Frank, “not one 
scrap. I can only say just this, uncle, and 
you may believe me or not as it seems fit 
to you: I have not made love to Nan But- 
ler; I never meant to; I had no notion of 
offering her marriage, and I have not.” 

“T know,” said Hugh with a nod. “I 
know.” 

‘What has occurred has not been through 
my seeking,” Frank went on. “I have 
been to blame, I admit. I should have 
kept from Inishrath; I should not have 
given Nan Butler the chance to—to fall in 
love with me. I have been a fool, as you 
put it. Still, Nan Butler is a worthy girl; 
she has a sweet nature; I found it hard to 
keep from seeing her. I fought myself, but 
sometimes my weakness and my foolish- 
ness got the better of me.” 
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“T know,” said Hugh, in his grim way. 
“T know.” 

“T admit fully that I have been indis- 
creet. I take all the blame. Believe me, 
uncle, I am not sitting here unpunished. 
No matter about that. I say only this, and 
only to you, uncle, I should be a proud 
man to-night were I free to love Nan Butler 
and be loved by her.” 

“T know,” said Hugh again. ‘I know.” 

‘“ However, I am not free. I have weak- 
nesses, but, thank heaven, I have not been 
faithless to—to Marian.” 

“That’s the London lassie?” asked 
Hush. 

“Ves.” 

‘An’ it’s her you mean to marry?” 

‘Please God.” 

“T see,” said Hugh with a bob of his 
head. ‘Well, go on.” 

Frank leaned back. 

“That’s all, uncle, I think. I’m sorry I 
can’t fall in with your scheme for making a 
man of me. But you see—” Frank 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“T do. I see right well. So it’s the 
London lassie will have ye on her hands 
after all? Just so. An’ only for her, I 
suppose,” asked Hugh, “it’s Nan Butler 
would ha’ got ye?” 

“If you like to put it that way, Uncle 
Hugh.” 

“An’ only for—only—say, because you’re 
not a Mormon, or King Solomon,” Hugh 
went on, with a corner of his eye on Frank, 
“who knows but ye might ha’ had both o’ 
them.” 

Frank laughed, lifted the poker and 
stirred the fire. 

““Who knows, indeed,” he said. 

“Ay.” Hugh paused. “ Well, I’m wiser 
now than I was an hour ago, a good deal 
wiser.” Hugh paused again. “So that’s 
the end o’ your galavantin’? You've fooled 
a girl an’ made a fool o’ yourself—an’ there 
ye are,” ; 

“I haven’t fooled her,” cried Frank. 
“It’s cruel to say so.” 

“Ts it? Well, well. For all that it’ll 
please me if the word stands. Not that I 
pity her; not one bit. I think she’s about 





as lucky a girl as there’s to be found within 
twenty miles o’ Ryfield gate-post this night.” 

“You mean—” 

“I mean that she missed you, Frank 
Barry.” 

The two looked at each other; then 
Frank dropped his eyes. 

“Ah, yes,” said he. 
bitter—and unjust.” 

“Ts it?’ answered Hugh. “Ye mean 
I’m too truthful. Well, here’s another 
mouthful o’ bitterness for ye: the woman 
I pity is the woman that gets ye.” 

“Thanks,” said Frank. 

“Ye can keep them,” said Hugh. “I 
wouldn’t for twenty pounds,” he kept on, 
“Nan Butler had the burden o’ ye. She’s 
worth ten o’ ye. You’d break her heart 
inside a year. ‘The first face that wasn’t 
as ugly as Satan’s ’d bring ye flyin’ after it 
like a moth round a candle. A moth? 
Sure it’s insultin’ the moth. You’ve a 
backbone o’ straw, Frank Barry; you’re 
unstable as water; your father was like ye, 
but he was a giant beside ye. A man! 
A man that’s engaged to be married, that 
means to be married, to keep runnin’ night 
an’ day after a girl he only wants to play 
with an’ drop when he’s tired—” 

Frank sprang to his feet. 

‘Enough of this,” he cried. “I’ve been 
insulted often and long enough. It’s in- 
tolerable. In heaven’s name,” he cried, 
“what would you have me do? Why do 
you turn the tables on me like this ? Would 
you have me be faithless to Marian?” 

“T’d have ye do nothin’,” answered 
Hugh. “I’d have ye do just what ye meant 
to do, or just what ye think you’ll do; 
nothin’ more or less.” 

“* Answer me, Uncle Hugh,” cried Frank 
again. ‘Would you have me faithless to 
Marian?” 

“T’d have ye do nothin’, I say,” Hugh 
repeated. ‘But if ye ask me what I think 
ye might ha’ done, I’ll answer ye.” 

“What?” said Frank. 

“Kept your charms for the London 
women—an’ fooled them.” 

Frank turned on his heel and strode 
across the room. 


“It’s easy to be 
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“Qh, I’m sick of it!’”’ He wheeled and 
flung out his arms. “Before God,” he 
cried, “I don’t believe there’s a more 
cruelly treated man in the world this night. 
I’ve been threatened, insulted, beaten, mis- 
understood; I’ve been called a fool and a 
knave; I’ve acted innocently and been 
taken by the throat; I’ve done my best and 
been set in the wrong. I’m sick of it. And 
now, you,” he pointed at his uncle, “ you 
turn upon me and give me of your sarcasm 
and bitterness! You would wot hear me; 
would wot understand. Bah! These yokels 
—their feet of clay and hands of mud. 
Thank God, I’m quit of them,” cried Frank, 
flinging across the floor. ‘‘ Thank God, the 
days of my fooling are over. I wish I were 
gone. I wish to heaven I had never 
come.” 

Hugh rose; turned his back on the fire 
and spread his legs. 

‘““That’s better,” said he; “that’s the 
way to talk. Dang me, Frank, ifgthere isn’t 
something o’ the man in ye after all. Ay.” 

“Oh, man be hanged!” cried Frank. 
‘I’m as good a man as you.” 

“You'll be a better when I’m dead,” 
was Hugh’s answer. “Yes. Well; it’s 
late an’ I must be movin’. When did ye 
say ye were goin’, Frank ? ” 

‘The sooner the better.” 

‘“‘The morrow, maybe?” 

“Yes; to-morrow.” 

“Ay. Well, we’ll be sorry to lose ye.” 

“Oh, spare me that.” 

Hugh moved from the hearth. 

“All right, me son; all right. Well; 
I’ll'see about gettin’ ye off the morrow. I 
will. Sometime after dinner’ll do, I sup- 
pose?” 

Fea" 

“Right. Good-night to ye.” 

Hugh stepped for the door. Frank 
watched him a moment; then strode and 
clutched his arm. 

‘‘ Look here, uncle,” said he. ‘ You’ve 
been hard on me—dreadfully hard. I’m 
not so bad as you make out. Come; we 
mustn’t part like this.” 

Hugh turned, laid his hand on Frank’s 
shoulder. 
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“It’s all right, me son,” said he. “I 
forgive ye a lot for that bit o’ temper ye 
showed. I liked that. Show more of it, 
an’ think less o’ yourself, an’ stiffen your 
back. That’s all ye want—that an’ a trifle 
less taste for the petticoats. To be sure. 
An’ for me: well, I’m an ould man, an’ 
like to talk; but, God bless ye, there’s no 


teeth behind me bark. Not a tooth. [ ° 


mean well, sometimes; and sure if I didn’t 
mean well to you I’d be a hopeless ould 
ragamuffin.” He put out his hand. “ Lay 
it there, me boy. Good-night, an’ God 
bless ye.” 

Frank gripped Hugh’s hand. 

**Good-night, uncle. And God bless 
you.” 

**Ay. I hope he will,” said Hugh from 
the door; “I hope he will. If he does I'll 
get more than I deserve. Good-night, me 
son.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

So Frank packed his bag; bade the tear- 
ful Sally good-by; and across the fields set 
out with old Hugh toward the shore. The 
day was beautiful; spring sang in every 
hedge and shouted on all the hills; the sky 
shone gloriously; the fields lay throbbing 
with life; fair and smiling, old Ireland held 
revel beneath the sun. 

Hugh was in good humor. The long 
days were here; the land was warming; 
work was in swing; at last the sun had 
come to scatter his bounty, to speed the 
plow, bless the spade, bid the earth yield 
of her increase. He was sorry Frank was 
going: still it was all for the best, and 
work left no man freedom to grieve. The 
youngster was going; let him go. Ireland 
was no place for him, its people no com- 
panions. He was soft, easily led; he was 
a citizen, a bookworm, a man in petticoats: 
let him go. ’Twas best, thought Hugh, 
and looked at Frank, as head on breast 
and feet trailing the grass, silently he 
walked along. In a day or two he would 
forget his foolishness, would have other 
things to think about; in a day or two the 
old parlor at Ryfield would be just as it 
used to be. Inadayortwo? No. Con 


























found it, he would miss the lad; would 
miss his face and his jabber; would miss 
worrying about him and arguing with him. 
Ay; he knew it well. 

But what nonsense was this? thought 
Hugh. Beginning to dote, he was. He 
turned and smote Frank on the back. 

“Come,” said he; “have ye nothin’ to 
say to me, Frank? What’s ailin’ ye, me 
son?” 

Frank looked up. 

“Oh, nothing much, uncle.” Frank 
smiled. ‘I’m—well, you see, I’m a little 
emotional by nature, and partings are try- 
ing sometimes. I’ve been here a good 
while—and I’ve had a good time—and 
you’ve been very kind to me—and, to tell 
the truth, Uncle Hugh, I’m not glad I’m 
going.” 

Hugh walked on. This kind of talk 
would never do. 

“Pooh, pooh,” he said. “ Rubbish, Frank, 
rubbish. Man, we’re not children.” 

“No, uncle. Still, I keep to what I said. 
Even the fields,” said Frank, stopping to 
look about him, ‘‘and the hedges, and the 
mountain over there, seem like old friends 
that I don’t want to leave. They have 
taken hold of me. Think of it, uncle. I’m 
going now, and I may never see them again 
—never.” 

“Ts it the fields?” asked Hugh. “ Well, 
hang me, if I’d let that trouble me. Taken 
hold of ye, indeed! Ay, an’ often wet your 
feet. Come on, sir, an’ quit your blather,” 
cried Hugh; then, as if fearing lest Frank, 
at the last moment, should repent of his 
going, hurried on, wound up the hills and 
through the rushes; descended at last and 
came to the shore, and to James the herd 
sitting by it in his little cot. 

Frank’s bag lay on the crutches; away 
across the lake a horse and car stood wait- 
ing. So this was the end, thought Frank, 
the very end. A minute he stood looking 
at the stones; then, a dry lump in his 
throat and tears in his eyes, wheeled round 
and shot out his hand. 

“Good-by, Uncle Hugh. And thank 
you—thank you for all your kindness.” 
“Blather, Frank.” Hugh’s grip closed 
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hard and tight. ‘Nonsense, man. Thank 
your stars when they send ye to Parliament. 
Good-by, Frank; safe home, an’ God keep 
ye. Now, in ye go; an’ hurry across, 
James, hurry across.” 

Frank stumbled into the cot and sat 
down. James pushed off. A wave of the 
hand, a shout from the shore; and ’twas 
good-by Garvagh. 

James bent to his oars and fell to talking. 
’Twas the great spring weather, so it was; 
’twas grand to feel the sun warming the old 
bones in one. And, sure, ’twas a thousand 
pities Mr. Frank was going so soon. All 
the tail of the winter he had had; now, 
when things were brighter, off he had to. 
go. Still, maybe it couldn’t be helped; 
’deed no. An’, sure, Mr. Frank was going 
away looking in the best of health, thank 
God. Five times a better looking man he 
was that mortal day than the first time 
James had seen him. ‘Ye mind that day, 
Mr. Frank?” asked James. ‘Man, but I 
was glad to see ye.” 

“Ah, yes, James,” answered Frank, sit- 
ting there by his bag, cheek in hand. 
“Too well I remember it.” 

“ An’ now you're off again, Mr. Frank; 
away on your travels. Well, God speed 
ye; but, dear knows, I’m sorry to see ye 
goin’. Who knows what may happen ’tween 
this an’ when you’ll be comin’ back? Who 
knows if iver we’re to see other again?” 

Frank dared not answer. Hurriedly he 
looked away; and there, far across the 
stretch of bright waters, Inishrath lay 
gleaming in the sunshine, and there was 
the white cottage above the trees, there the 
pier, there the lane up and down which 
Nan and he had passed so often. Nan 
and he? And now he was going; and who 
could tell whether he might ever see Inish- 
rath again; ever see Nan again. 

Think of the first time he had seen her, 
that bitter March day five weeks ago; of 
her talk, her welcome, of her lovely face 
and voice. And now he was going, slink- 
ing off, and dared not call her to the ferry; 
was going without so much as saying good- 
by! Think of the night before; of her 
face as she chose him, her eyes as she 











looked at him. And now he was going! 
Think of the days, the happy days, that 
had seen him over there; there on the 
pier, on the hill, in Nan’s garden. And 
now he was going! “Pull, James, or we'll 
be late. Pull, James, pull!” 

“Eh? What?” asked James, leaning on 
his oars. ‘What ails ye, Mr. Frank?” 

“Nothing, James; nothing. Only pull.” 

The cot glided swiftly toward the Lisma- 
hee pier. James ceased talking. Frank 
sat staring before him, striving not to think, 
to look. 

’Twas the last time; a little while longer 
and he should see Inishrath no more. Ah, 
the dear, barren place; the dear old house; 
the never-to-be-forgotten lane and _ fields. 
Good heavens! There on the pier stood 
Nan! 

Dared he look? She was there still; 
her white apron fluttering in the wind, a 
can in her hand. Now she raised the can; 
now stooped and dipped; now rested hands 
on hips and stood looking across the lake. 
What was she doing, thinking? Was she 
thinking of him? Was she longing for the 
night and the sound of his foot, the sound 
of his voice? And he was going; and she 
did not know; and never might he see her 
again! ‘Oh, pull, James; pull, for heav- 
en’s sake!” 

“T am, Mr. Frank. Man, we’re nearly 
there. Man, what ails ye?” 

“Nothing, James. Only pull.” 

The cot came to the Lismahee pier, 
swung round; again Frank’s eyes were on 
Inishrath. She was there still; looking 
across the waters, at him maybe; wonder- 
ing, perhaps, what was afoot there on the 
Lismahee side. Ah, the sweet figure. Let 
him look at it once more. Vow, good-by, 
Nan ; good-by, my dear ! 

Frank rose; walked up the pier; shook 
hands with the sorrowful James; put his 
foot on the car-step and mounted. One 
last look, just one. She was there still; 
there by the shining shore. 

“ Are ye right, sur?” 

“ Yes—yes.”’ 

A crack of the whip, a bound and a jolt, 
a shout from James; and they were off. 
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Could he see her still? He grasped the 
rail and stood up. Yes; there she was, 
He waved his arm. Of, good-by, Nan; 
good-by. He could see her still—still— 
still. OA, good-by, Nan. Now she stooped; 
took up her can; turned; was gone. 

The stones rattled beneath the wheels; 
the horse strained in the shafts; the hedges 
flew past. Now came the hills, the little 
fields; now the brown flats of the bog-land; 
now the last glimpse of the lake. 

Frank leaned an elbow on the well- 
cushion; laid head on hand and closed his 
eyes. Ah, but he felt lonesome, heartsore. 
He could see her now; see her standing on 
the pier, the dark trees behind her, the 
blue sky above, the lake shining away on 
either hand. She was thinking of him; 
longing for sight of him. Now she was 
going up the lane, singing in her joy. Now 
she was at the door; now she turned a 
moment and the sun flashed on her face. 
Nan’s face; that face he might never see 
again! Heshot upright in hisseat; grasped 
the rail tight; sat frowning down at the 
road. Never see her again? Oh, ‘twas 
cruel bitter! 

The car flew on. The hills, cottages, 
bogs fell behind; far back, Garvagh woods 
were now but a long streak on the horizon; 
away in front, the roofs of Lismahee shone 
out. He was going; slinking away as cow- 
ards slink from the sun. He was leaving 
Nan, leaving her to pine and wring her 
heart; leaving her without a word. The 
coward he was, the pitiful cur. What 
would she think of him? What could she 
think? She chose him; gave herself to 
him; and now he was going without a 
word. He could not do it. He turned to 
the driver. 

“Stop!” shouted he; and even as he 
spoke repented of the word. He was weak 
again. What could he say to Nan? Could 
he bear to see the light die on her face? 
“Drive on,” said he. ‘ Drive on.” 

The car crossed the railway track; spun 
on between the hedges, rattled over the 
stones. There was Lismahee, there the 
church, the poorhouse walls. It was not 
yet too late. Think of seeing her watch 
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for him; of coming to her, even to say 
good-by. Think of seeing her again, hear- 
ing her voice, feeling her hand lie warm in 
his. He must see her. Come what might, 
he must see her again. He leaned across 
and clutched the reins. 

“Stop,” he shouted. “I’ve forgotten 
something. You must turn back. Quickly, 
quickly ; back, I say.” 

The driver pulled up; turned. 

“Is it back to the shore, ye mean?” 
said he. ‘Drive the horse all that way, 
wi’out a rest or a bite in its throat? Arrah, 
whisht!” 

Frank sprang off the car. 

“Then go on. Leave my bag at the 
hotel, and say I’ll come for it.” He 
tossed half a crown upon the well-cushion. 
“There’s something for you,” he said; 
then turned on his heel and set back for 
the shore. And as he went, the piper 
played him adown the stony road, between 
the hedges. 

The afternoon was wearing old when 
Frank turned his back on Lismahee; the 
sun was sinking when he came to the ferry. 
He hurried to the flag-staff; there paused 
and bethought him. Suppose he waited 
until night had come, then shouted and 
perchance brought Nan to the ferrying? 
That would be sweet. Think of her cry of 
welcome; think of sitting beside her, under 
the eternal stars, all the way to Inishrath. 
That would be glorious. He could tell her 
all, as the cot glided on; make parting 
sweet and lay up store of fond remembrance. 
Yes, yes. He turned from the flag-staff ; 
seated himself on the pier ; there sat looking 
fondly toward Inishrath and restlessly await- 
ing the dark. 

How breathlessly peaceful all things lay 
and saw descend the merciful cloak of the 
night! Not a sound, not a stir; everywhere 
the solemnity and majesty of nature. This 
was life, this freedom; here men were 
dowered with gifts inestimable. What was 
trade, wealth, the tramp of countless feet, 
the surge of myriad life, the hum of ungodly 
cities? Mere vanities, ironies, enormities. 
But this, all this: pure sky, sweet earth, 
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pacing majestically: this indeed was the 
crown and glory of things. He could spend 
his life there ; spend it well and bountifully. 
A little work; a simple home; perfect 
health; bright days; glad nights; and be- 
side him—Ah, Nan, Nan! 


But see. The stars were out; night had 
come; a light was twinkling above the trees 
in Inishrath. ’Twas time. He rose; be- 
tween his hands called across the water; 
restlessly began pacing to and fro. Hark! 
Was that the rattle of oars? Yes. No. 
Again he called: Ahoy—Ahoy—Ahoy-y-y / 
Hush! Did he hear Nan’s voice? No. 
Louder he called; louder still; shouted till 
his throat ached. And still no answer. 
He paced the shore; whistled; skirled; 
stamped on the stones at last, and swore. 
Here was a predicament. Miles from Lis- 
mahee; alone on a barren shore; not a 
boat; not a soul he knew; nothing for him 
but a weary tramp back to the town. Back 
from Nan? Back without seeing her? Not 
if he swam for it! 

He ran here and there, whistling, shout- 
ing, stumbling; at last, far along the shore, 
in the skirts of a white-thorn clump, came 
upon a cot that lay, in her rottenness, half 
full of water and chained to atree. It was 
no godsend; still, hurrah. He baled out; 
broke the chain between two stones ; shoved 
and was off. The thole-pins were broken, 
the oars mere poles, the thwart too short; 
every hundred yards he had to bale for his 
life; it seemed miles from shore to shore; 
blessed it was, at last, to come thud on the 
stones, and to have mother earth once more 
beneath his feet. 

And now for Nan. But softly. He must 
surprise her; give no sign till the latch 
rattled and in he went. He stole up the 
lane; trod on tiptoe past the broken gate 
and across the yard; went stealthily along 
the house wall, steadying himself with a hand 
sliding along the stones. Softly. There was 
the kitchen window. But dark! He pressed 
his face against the glass and peered. Only 
blackness. His heart sank. He crept to the 
door, lifted the latch and pushed. Firm as 
a rock. He stepped back, stumbled on the 
stones; instantly the dog in the stable be- 
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gan to bark. The brute! With his back 
against the wall, he waited till the noise 
ceased ; then stealthily made for the lane. 
Again the dog barked. The cur! He sat 
down on the ditch and wiped his brow. 
Oh, the miserable disappointment; the 
cruel luck! But he must do something. 
In heaven’s name, what? Go back; back 
without seeing Nan? No—no! He longed 
to see her. He must see her. Was there 
no way? Could he do nothing? Stay! 
Yes; yes. 

Cautiously, Frank went down the lane; 
turned through the green gate; trod noise- 
lessly along the path; came soon to the 
little garden and stopped below Nan’s 
window. It wasclosed,dark. He gathered 
a handful of mold, scattered it against the 
glass; with his heart leaping in his throat, 
stood back and waited. Was she never 
coming? Again he flung; again waited 
breathlessly. Why did she not come? He 
picked pebbles from the path and crashed 
them against the panes. Surely now she 
must come. Yes. There was her dear 
face. At last; at last! 

Frank stretched up his arms. 

“Nan,” he called. ‘Oh, Nan, Nan. 
Open, my dear.” 

A moment’s delay. The window swung 
out. Nan leaned over the sill and looked 
down. 

“Ts it you, Frank?” she called softly. 
“Ts it you?” 

“Yes, Nan, yes. Oh, I’m so glad to see 
you. I—I couldn’t go, Nan, without see- 
ing you. Icouldn’t. I wanted to surprise 
you. I found all dark. I tried the door.” 

“Hush, Frank,” Nan whispered. “ They'll 
hear ye. Aw, I’m glad to see ye down 
there. Was I—was it hard to wake me?” 

“Were you asleep, Nan; really, were 
you?” 

“Surely. But why didn’t ye come sooner ? 
I watched for ye all the evenin’.” 

“Did you, Nan? Watched for me? 
And you wanted me to come to you?” 

“Aw, yes. I did, Frank.” 

“ And now I’ve—” Could he tell her? 
Could he see the pain gather on that face ; 
quench the brightness in those eyes? How 





sweet she looked in the half darkness; her 
hair streaming down upon the sill, her 
hands folded below her chin, her dear face 
bright with the smiles of her love for him. 
How could he leave her? How could he 
live without her? He stepped upon the 
path and stretched up his arms, 

“Nan, Nan,” he called passionately; “I 
can’t leave you. I can’t go. I’ll give up 
all—” His feet crunched upon the gravel. 
Round in the yard once more the dog began 
to bark. Nan waved her hand and drew 
back her head. Frank muttered an oath 
and let his arms drop. In a while the dog 
grew quiet. Again Nan’s face showed at 
the window. 

“Ye must be quiet, Frank,” she said 
softly. “Ye mustn’t wake them. Say 
good-by, dear, for this time, an’ go. Do.” 

“No, no, Nan. I mustn’t go yet. I 
mustn’t. Oh, I want to tell you—” 

“Hush, Frank. Aw, hush.” 

‘Then come down to me, Nan.” 

Nan shook her head. 

“No, Frank. Aw, no.” 

“Do, Nan. I must feel your hand—must 
kiss you—just once. Do, Nan.” 

“T can’t, Frank. Aw, no.” 

“But you must, Nan. I’ve so much to 
say. I want to tell you. Before God, Nan, 
I can’t leave you. I’m in your hands. If 
you tell me to stay, I’ll stay; if you tell me 
to go, I’ll go. Come to me, Nan.” 

But Nan, not knowing, not even guessing, 
shook her head again. 

“Not now,” she said. “Aw, not now.” 

“Only to the door,” pleaded Frank. 
How sweet she was; how beautiful. ‘‘ Come 
down,” he cried. He stepped upon the 
path, his arms out, his face upturned. 
‘“‘Come down to me, Nan.” 

The dog barked again! Some one stirred 
inside the house; but to the ears of these 
two, the one standing pleading, the other 
standing wavering, came not a sound. 

“Come down to me, Nan.” 

“ Aw, Frank, Frank—” 

How sweet she was. Barry crept closer 
to the wall. How beautiful she was. 
“Nan,” he whispered, “come down.” 

A sound in the hall; a thud against the 
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inside of the door; then John’s voice 
shouting : 

‘‘Who’s there? Answer, or I’ll fire.” 

Barry sprang back. 

“Who is it?” came again. 
ye, answer quick.” 

“No, John, no. 
Barry.” 

“You’re.a liar. That’s not his voice.” 

Barry recovered himself; stepped to the 
door and rapped softly. 

“Tt’s all right, John,” he said. ‘“ For- 
give me for disturbing you, but I was late 
in coming and I just wanted to say a word 
to Nan. Go to bed, like a good man, and 
good-night to you. . . . No, no; I’ve gota 
cot, thank you. ... No, no; I couldn’t 
touch a drop if you had gallons of it... . 
Good-night, John; good-night. . . . Thank 
God, you’re rid of. And now—” 

He raised his face; there, above Nan’s 
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window-sill, was a frilled night-cap and 
within it the yellow face of Sarah Butler. 
With an oath Barry drew back. For a 
breath the two stared at each other; then 
spoke Sarah:: 

«So, it’s you, is it?” Her voice was big 
with meaning. “It’s you, Mr. Frank 
Barry? You'll be late out.” 

Barry did not answer. 

“T was thinkin’ I knew your voice,” 
Sarah went on. ‘Ye forgot yourself, I’m 
thinkin’, an’ raised it too much. Ay.” 
“Well, I’ll not be keepin’ ye, Mr. Barry, 
out in the night air. It’s bad for the 
health. But next time ye come maybe the 
dure’ll be open for ye. An’, whisht,” said 
Sarah, pushing: her head beyond the sill; 
“next time ye come on your divilments, be 
mindin’ that dogs an’ ould women have 
ears. Good-night to ye.” 

And Nan’s window closed with a bang. 


( Zo be continued. ) 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC, THE MAN. 


BY G. P. MANCINI. 


TRANSLATED FOR “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” 


OSTAND with his beautiful drama 

of “Cyrano de Bergerac” has not 

only enriched French literature with 
a masterpiece, but has rescued from ob- 
livion a man who was to the highest de- 
gree unfortunate in life and after his death 
also. Already back in the seventeenth cen- 
tury Boileau was exclaiming, ‘“ Who has read 
Bergerac ?”’ while in our own time, toward 
1840, Charles Nodier was lamenting that he 
was so little known. “ His was an irregu- 
lar talent,” he said, “ unequal, capricious, 
confused, reprehensible in many ways, but 
still a talent full of invention and abound- 
ing in life.” The secret of such oblivion is 
now clear. Bergerac was accused of being 
an atheist. In Rome he would have fol- 
lowed Giordano Bruno to the stake, in 
France they were satisfied in having him 
pass for a crazy person. His contempo- 
taries did not admit that they read his works, 
which however circulated surreptitiously 
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from hand to hand. The writers who lived 
on intimate terms with him did not have 
the courage to mention him in their writings. 
His devout friends robbed him of his man- 
uscripts or destroyed them even up to his 
dying hour. The priests had the editions 
of his books put on the Index and burned 
as fast as they appeared. So if his name 
has come down to us in spite of this inces- 
sant warfare, we must believe that genius 
sooner or later receives its just reward. 

His earlier biographers assured us that 
Cyrano was born at Bergerac, in Périgord, 
but more recently the register of his birth 
was found in the archives of the parish of 
St. Sauveur at Paris, dated March 17, 1619. 
His parents were well connected. His 
father was proprietor of an estate at Ber- 
gerac and the son added this title to his 
family name of Cyrano. His baptismal 
name was Savinien, from his paternal 
grandfather. Cyrano’s close friend and 











first biographer, Henri Lebret, tells how 
Savinien at the age of six or seven was 
confided to a country curate whose instruc- 
tion pleased the boy so little that he gave 
his master the sobriquet of “ Aristotelian 
ass.” In 1631 his father sent him to the 
College of Beauvais at Paris, which was di- 
rected by a pedant more stupid even than 
the curate. This man Cyrano has handed 
down to our ridicule in his comedy of “‘ The 
Pedant Tricked.” Though intelligent and 
fond of study the boy led such a dissolute 
life that his father, who was now living at a 
distance from Paris, threatened in 1637 to 
withdraw his support from him. This 
threat gave rise to a letter written to the 
father, Abel Cyrano, by the friend Henri 
Lebret, in which Savinien is defended and 
the writer promises for him a different man- 
ner of living. 

In the next year Henri and his friend en- 
listed in the Royal Guards, in a corps com- 
manded by Carbon de Castel-Jaloux, the 
leader of Gascon soldiers as brave as him- 
self. Cyrano in no way belied his asso- 
ciates, and in a short time, by the incred- 
ible number of his duels, by a hundred ca- 
prices and rash acts, had won the name of 
the “ Demon of Boldness.” In 1639 his 
regiment was sent against the Germans and 
Cyrano was severely wounded. But in 1640 
we find him again in the field, barely re- 
covered from his wound, at the siege of 
Arras. He had changed his company, as 
it appears, and was now one of the gen- 
darmes of the Prince of Condé. Here he 
received a sword-thrust in the throat, which 
brought his military career to aclose. Or, 
as Lebret says: ‘“ The disagreeable results 
of his wounds, the frequent duels which his 
reputation for courage attracted, and the 
great love he had for study made him for- 
sake the trade of arms.” 

Gassendi, the celebrated philosopher, had 
opened a private school in the house of a 
certain Francois Luillier, whose son he was 
teaching. Cyrano, lively, turbulent, and 


desirous of learning, took it into his head 
to be admitted to it, with other youth of the 
time, among whom is said to have been 
Moliére. 


Cyrano was then twenty-one 
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years old. The collection of engravings 
at the Louvre has four portraits of him. 
All present him as a handsome youth, with 
regular features, intelligent countenance, 
and a glance full of fire and irony. A soft 
mustache shades his lip, which wears a 
malicious smile. His hair is thrown back 
after the fashion of the dandies of the time. 
But a monumental nose destroys the sym- 
metry of his features, and lays on its posses- 
sor the constant obligation of descending 
into the arena for the purpose of punishing 
those who gaze at it too closely. 

A favorite pupil of Gassendi, Cyrano, 
as a frequenter of the school, belonged in 
his youth to the so-called group of “liber- 
tines,” free-thinkers, who read Montaigne 
and the most radical prints of the day. 
These incipient philosophers were the terror 
of their age on account of their personal 
characteristics, impatient of all rule and 
authority. Gassendi was accused of skep- 
ticism even, on account of his hatred for 
the doctrines of Aristotle, as they were 
then expounded. The chosen rendezvous 
of his adepts were the taverns of the capital, 
where wine flowed in streams in the midst 
of flashes of wit and poetry. But they were 
by no means excluded from the salons of 
the noble ladies whose refinement of lan- 
guage they often criticized, but whose free- 
dom of thought they honored. Cyrano was 
first in the songs of the inns and the dis- 
cussions of the drawing-rooms, as he had 
been first in duels and battles. He hada 
natural hardihood, a proud disdain of what 
is law, an arrogant tone of voice which stood 
him in good stead in the literary duels. 
These traits contributed, to be sure, to make 
him many enemies, but also won for him a 
large circle of friends. ‘ Heaven,” says 
Lebret, “decreed that he should have in 
his life many who would love him to his 
death and even beyond the grave.”’ In the 
house of Jaques Rehault, a philosopher and 
celebrated lecturer, this group of intimates 
founded a society called the society of 
“Pointed Conversations.” Cyrano con- 
ceived the idea of making a volume out of 
the witticisms, the sallies, and the literary 
judgments of these assemblies. But little 
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more than the preface of this book has 
come down to us, the author claiming that 
the greater part was forbidden because it 
attacked persons of note. 

Though the critics are much divided on 
the subject, it would seem as if the first 
literary work of Cyrano was his comedy al- 
ready mentioned, “The Pedant Tricked.” 
Many indications show that this was 
planned, and perhaps written out and 
played, in the College of Beauvais itself. 
For comedy or tragedy is generally the 
form of literature which the youth of France 
prefer for their first attempts, and in this 
play of Bergerac’s there. is so much in- 
genuous incoherence, so much youthful vi- 
vacity, that we can hardly doubt he began 
it in his school-days. Later, after his years 
of military duty, when he wished to put it 
on the stage, he may very well have added 
to it, and. inserted allusions to contempo- 
raneous events. One of its characters, 
Chasteaufort, who is both timorous and 
boastful, may have been suggested by some 
soldier of the German or Spanish wars, 
though the type is also a traditional one 
in comedy since the “ Miles Gloriosus” of 
Plautus. The pedant, the real hero of the 
play, is called Granger, which was but 
slightly altered from the name of the school- 
master at the college. At all events it was 
to this comedy, which was put on the boards 
in 1645, and to the burlesque and senti- 
mental poems which were read in the 
friendly gatherings of the taverns or salons, 
that Cyrano owed the notoriety that caused 
him to be sought after by all Paris, and 
which prevailed upon his correspondents to 
surrender his letters to publicity. 

His poetry, to be sure, is not at all note- 
worthy. His epigrams, his political verse, 
and his burlesque songs do not in any way 
increase his reputation as a literary man or 
asathinker. But his letters are far better. 
They reveal his talent, his heart, the eleva- 
tion of his mind. They abound in witti- 
cisms, in descriptions that are now serious, 
now jocose, in thoughts that scintillate. We 
find in them the fresh fancy of youth com- 
bined with the maturity of later years, An 
image no sooner appears than it is clothed 
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in a hundred fashions. Outbursts of gen- 
ius are mingled with a keen observation of 
nature. What is false, what is affected, is 
gracefully confused by this sprightly pen 
with what is true. In those days it was the 
fashion to write in favor of the seasons of 
the year or against them, and Cyrano di- 
rects two letters against winter and autumn, 
while devoting two to the defense of spring 
and summer. Then the coward, the pla- 
giarist, the pedant, the Jesuit, and magic in- 
spire him in turn. 

The finical language of the time, due to 
the prevalence of what is now called “ pre- 
ciosity,” deserves the judgment he pro- 
nounces upon it in reference to the use of 
it in his own letters. ‘‘ They are,” he says, 
‘“‘a confused mass of conceits, of the first 
follies of youth.” The description of love, 
whether in prose or poetry, required the 
envelope of a ridiculous jargon which stifled 
sentiment and good sense. But many of 
Cyrano’s love letters are not wanting in 
traits of true, refined feeling. One letter, 
which is entitled ‘“‘ The Duelist,” is a trust- 
worthy document for the life of its author. 
“ A Vision” displays great knowledge of 
antiquity and mythology. ‘The Siege of a 
City” tells of the dire want experienced by 
the French troops at Mouzon. The letters 
against D’Assoucy, Chapelle, and Scarron are 
cruel and sarcastic. In the “ Letter against 
an Heroic Hypochondriac”’ Cyrano gives ex- 
pression to a complete theory of literature, 
while criticizing the languid style of his con- 
temporaries. He castigates the physicians 
most furiously: ‘What a fine art. medicine 
is! What honors and riches it brings to 
those who cultivate it! If the patient es- 
capes, his cure is attributed to the potent 
remedies of the one who has had him in 
charge and if he dies everybody exclaims 
that the skilful doctor had predicted it. 
Therefore we should all become physicians 
in order to bury those who have buried us.” 

In politics Cyrano was a conservative. 
Indeed, after a long conversation on the di- 
vine right of princes, he exclaims: ‘“ Ah! 
you dream of a republic! But I assure you 
that a democracy is the worst scourge which 
God can inflict on a state.” Such opinions 
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fell in with the consensus of the ideas of 
his time. In the matter of magic, how- 
ever, he went against the current, whether 
of popular or scientific origin, and in this 
opposition showed how courageous he was. 
In those days the names of Paracelsus 
and Nostradamus were in every one’s mouth, 
while France as well as Germany believed 
in the wonderful and lamentable story of Dr. 
Faust. The witchcraft of which the doctor 
was a victim when he was rejuvenated by 
the devil in return for his soul, the con- 
tortions of people possessed by evil spirits, 
astrology, the research after potable gold, 
were favorite subjects of discussion, The 
were-wolf was an object of fear in the coun- 
try districts, as it is to-day. Supernatural 
apparitions were of daily occurrence, at the 
court, in the convents, in cemeteries, and 
such apparitions announced future events. 
All such notions were treated by Cyrano in 
his letters with the utmost irony. He main- 
tains that the devil should protect his serv- 
ants, as otherwise he will make no prose- 
lytes. And yet all the sorcerers are as poor 
as Diogenes. In the same energetic manner 
he attacks the court which burnt Urban 
Grandier in 1654 on the accusation that he 
had cast a spell over the Orsolini family at 
Loudon. Many are the passages he de- 
votes to exposing the absurdity of such be- 
liefs. 

Many anecdotes are related of Cyrano’s 
bravery of body to correspond with this 
courage of the soul. One evening his 
friend D’Assoucy runs to him for shelter 
against his pursuers. He had insulted a 
great lord and the latter had hired a 
hundred ruffians to kill him and had posted 
them on the way to D’Assoucy’s home. 
‘“‘ Take a lantern and come with me,” said 
Cyrano to him. “I will escort you home.” 
The next day near the moat of the Gate of 
Nesle were found two dead men and seven 
wounded. Some time after this affair 
Cyrano got into a dispute with this same 
D’Assoucy, whom he accused of asininity, 
plagiarism, and worse things even, and 
D’Assoucy made up his mind to have 
revenge. A certain Brioché ran a kind of 
Punch and Judy show near the Pont Neuf, 


which attracted a great crowd of artisans, 
domestics, and hostlers, who were enter- 
tained by the acts and tricks of an animate 
part of the regular entertainment, the 
learned monkey Fagotin. D’Assoucy con- 
ceived the plan of dressing up Fagotin as 
Cyrano and teaching him to parry and 
thrust in Cyrano’s well-known manner. 
Right in the midst of the performance 
arrived Cyrano himself, who, seeing all that 
rabble laughing at his semblance, was 
seized with unreflecting anger. Drawing 
his sword he struck out right and left, put- 
ting all to flight, and went so far as to kill 
the wretched Fagotin with a blow that 
pierced his breast. You may judge of 
Brioché’s lamentations, the lawsuit that 
ensued, and Cyrano’s mocking defense of 
his conduct. These incidents created much 
talk and only confirmed the general opinion 
that our hero had in his temperament a 
dose of madness. The critics attacked him 
more fiercely than ever. Diatribes and 
burlesque poems were directed at him, 
some of which have come down to the 
present day. Here is a satire on his 
personal appearance: 

Bergerac is not of the race of Lapps nor yet of 
the giants. His head is almost bereft of hairs. 
What are left on it can be counted ten paces away. 
His eyes flee away under his eyebrows. His nose, 
broad at the base and hooked, reminds you of the 


yellow and green parrots which come from America. 
His legs warring against the flesh resemble spindles. 


The young man whom his detractors 
described in such a way was then twenty- 
five years old, but was already an honor to 
France. Dismayed perhaps by so unjust a 
war, and perhaps tormented also by an ill- 
requited love—as certain letters published 
after his death would lead us to suspect— 
he seems to have been induced to leave 
Paris and travel. It is quite well estab- 
lished that he went to England, because he 
says in his “Trip to the Moon” that he 
met Tristan l’Hermite there. Afterward he 
was in Italy and Rome. It is a great pity 
he did not describe the countries he visited 
with the same pen with which he wrote his 
imaginary trips to the sun and moon. It 
may be that his mind, already filled with 
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these visions of fantasy, did not take note 
of what he really saw. But in Rome he 
must have conceived his tragedy of ‘‘Agrip- 
pina,” and perhaps sketched its principal 
scenes. For now he abandons comedy, 
lyric poetry, and controversy, and imagines 
a drama with a Roman subject, composing 
scenes and verses which Corneille himself 
will not disdain to imitate. He went away 
poor, he returned still poorer, having been 
forced to borrow money of a relative for 
He is 
obliged to yield to fate, to imitate the rest, 
to bid farewell to that independence he had 
so strenuously defended up to that time, 
and seek a patron. He found one in the 
old Duke of Arpajon, a distinguished 
soldier, who received the young and valiant 
writer into his household. Here he was to 
find for some years the quiet necessary for 
study, the means to publish what he should 
write, and was also to learn “how bitter 
the bread of others tastes.” 

It was here that the tragedy of “Agrip- 
pina” was written, probably in 1646-47, 


though it was not played till 1652 or 1653. 
Its subject is the conspiracy of Sejanus 
against the emperor Tiberius, in which 
Agrippina, widow of Germanicus, took a 


leading part. In the play Sejanus makes a 
public profession of atheism, according to 
Cyrano’s enemies. A great scandal resulted. 
Sejanus, in fact, spoke as a Stoic of his 


_time should, and it may be that he expressed 


Cyrano’s views to a certain degree. Still 
our author cannot have been a confirmed 
infidel, for his nearest friends among 
women were those who had taken the veil; 
his aunt, Catherine, who died in odor of 
sanctity, and his cousin, Madeleine, widow 
of the Baron de Neuvillette, who had been 
killed at the siege of Arras. This lady had 
had no other thought from the moment her 
husband’s death was announced to her than 
to pray and meditate on the mysteries of 
religion, With her Cyrano ever found 
Sympathy and kindness in all his hours of 
sadness and hopelessness. 

Already before “Agrippina” was acted 
at Paris Cyrano had said farewell to poetry 
in order to devote himself entirely to 


scientific pursuits. His mind, however, 
accustomed to laugh at everything, pre- 
ferred to the dogmatic methods of exposi- 
tion those that are more romantic and 
artistic. Actuated by these ideas Cyrano 
composed his “Trip to the Moon,” in 
which, under the guise of a fanciful journey, 
he discusses questions which pertain to 
physics, politics, and religion. Assuming 
that the moon is a world like our own, he 
will have himself transported there by what 
we might call a natural means. He attaches 
to his person a quantity of vials filled with 
dew. This is evaporated by the heat of 
the sun, and he feels himself rising with it 
into the air. But he goes too fast. He 
breaks some of the bottles and descends. 
The earth, however, having turned while he 
was in the air, he lands in Canada. After 
various philosophical and scientific discus- 
sions. with the inhabitants of this country 
he makes another attempt to reach his goal, 
and is finally carried up into the clouds by 
means of a machine for fireworks he has 
constructed in the form of a dragon. As 
its rockets successively burn out the machine 
falls back to earth, but Cyrano continues to 
ascend, owing to the fact that he had rubbed 
the bruises he had received in his prelimi- 
nary failures with ox marrow, a substance on 
which the moon exercises overpowering at- 
traction. Thus rising steadily, he finally 
arrives at his journey’s end. The narrative 
now returns to such philosophical themes 
as give an opportunity to satirize the bigotry 
and superstitions of our own planet. At 
last our author grows homesick for earth, 
after a discussion of the immortality of the 
soul, and in the arms of a friendly demon, 
who had sojourned with Socrates and Cato 
in their lifetime, he is borne downward and 
lands in Italy. 

After the composition of the “Trip to 
the Moon” it is probable that Cyrano lived 
for some time in the country with relatives 
or friends, for many of his letters and some 
of the best pages of his “Republic (or 
State) of the Sun”—a sequel to the “Trip 
to the Moon”—bear the imprint of nature’s 
stamp. This seclusion must have been in- 
terrupted by trips to Paris, for we know 
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that he was quite a frequent visitor at his 
cousin Madame de Neuvillette’s, with whom 
he often talked of nature and of the lan- 
guage of birds. On one of these trips he 
was seriously wounded by a stick of wood 
falling on his head as he was leaving 
Arpajon’s palace. For a moment it looked 
as though the injury would be immediately 
fatal, but Cyrano recovered, though his 
health was shattered. Returning to the 
country, he improved for a few days, then 
grew worse. His faithful friends flocked 
to his bedside, with entreaties to save his 
soul from destruction by abjuring false doc- 
trines and destroying his unpublished manu- 
scripts. This last he refused to do. But 
the box which held them was broken into 
and the suspected writings disappeared. 


Apprised of this theft, Cyrano, though near , 


his end, took refuge with a cousin, where 
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he entrusted to Lebret’s care a manuscript 
of the “Trip to the Moon,” and at the 
same time prayed him to recover and pub- 
lish the stolen papers also. But these 
Lebret never succeeded in finding. Cyrano 
soon succumbed to the results of his injury 
and died in the last days of September, 
1655. In 1656 Lebret edited the “ Trip to 
the Moon.” In 1662 Charles de Sercey pub- 
lished what he claimed was a manuscript of 
the “‘ Republic of the Sun,” but which seems 
rather to be a collection of fragments bear- 
ing on that work, with shorter writings 
introduced to piece them out. But Cyrano’s 
fame needed no other support than the 
“Trip to the Moon,” a work which alone 
would have assured him an honorable place 
in the literature of his country, had it not 
been for the violent attacks of ignorance 
and superstition. 


THE DREYFUS AFFAIR AND FRENCH PUBLIC OPINION. 


BY H. R. CHAMBERLAIN, 


N the hour of the assassination of Car- 
not, M. Charles Dupuy, then and now 
prime minister of France, exclaimed in 

prophetic metaphor, “I hear the trampling 
of the horse, but I cannot yet see the rider.” 
The Panama affair and many other serious 
public scandals had already stained the 
brief record of the Third Republic. They 
had failed to arouse the conscience of the 
nation. It is an open question, perhaps, 
whether the apathy of that day or the mis- 
guided, distorted passion of this consti- 
tutes the more serious symptom of the dis- 
ease which is ravaging the French body 
/ politic. It is easy to condemn and de- 
nounce France for the crimes and outrages 
upon justice which have been committed in 
her name. According to stern, uncompro- 
mising Anglo-Saxon standards she merits 
rebuke and even denunciation; but such 
unsympathetic condemnation would be as 
unjust as the injustice which seems to be 
the most glaring of her faults. It is diffi- 
cult for an American or an Englishman to 
put himself in the French point of view 


and to sympathize with the French, or, in 
broader terms, the Latin temperament. It 
is a foolish exaggeration to say, scriptural 
although the phrase is, that “all men are of 
like passions as we are.” 

It will not, I believe, be found an un- 
profitable task to review very briefly the 
chief features of the Dreyfus affair as they 
developed one by one before the eyes of 
the average middle-class French citizen. I 
take the Dreyfus case rather than its really 
more serious corollary, the Picquart affair, 
because the former came under public at- 
tention when the popular mind was less 
prejudiced than now. It is necessary to 
say in preface that at the time of Dreyfus’ 
condemnation public opinion held the civil 
powers and politicians of the country, in- 
cluding almost all parties, in distrust and 
more or less indifferent contempt. The 
one emblem of national honor and power 
which commanded the unanimous conft- 
dence of the country was the army. It is 
not necessary to mention among the pre- 
liminary features of the public mind the 
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factor which is most often declared to be 
the cause and the explanation of the blind 
hatred of Dreyfus, namely, anti-Semitism. 
The recrudescence of anti-Jewish feeling in 
France had but just begun at the date of 
Dreyfus’ arrest. There is ample proof 
that public prejudice against the Jews was 
being systematically fomented then as it 
has been ever since in France. The Drey- 
fus case has been a cause and an instru- 
ment of anti-Jewish propaganda instead of 
an effect. There is no denying that active 
and latent hostility to the Jews as a race 
has always existed in France, but even 
to-day it is less strong, less malignant, 
there than in Austria, Russia, or Germany. 
But to say that the French people at the 
outset refused to believe in the possibility 
of Dreyfus’ innocence because of the race 
to which he belonged is to utter a gross 
slander against a maligned nation. 

The first news of the discovery of treason 
in the headquarters of the army and of the 
arrest of the supposed traitor wounded the 
average Frenchman in the tenderest point 
of his patriotism. His indifference to cor- 
ruption in the civil departments of the gov- 
ernment became’ angry exasperation over 
the mere suspicion of rottenness in the 
inner citadel of the national defense. His 
anger was more than natural, it was inev- 
itable. The trial and condemnation of the 
accused followed quickly after the news of 
his arrest. Nothing was made known of 
the nature of his alleged offense beyond the 
general accusation of betraying secret mili- 
tary information to a foreign power. There 
was no hint or suspicion that he had not 
been condemned strictly according to mili- 
tary law and precedent. Secret trials in 
certain cases are one of the few surviving 
abominations of the Middle Ages, made 
necessary, according to European judgment, 
by the abnormal military conditions which 
prevail throughout the Continent. Even 
now, in the light of the revelations of the 
past year, there is no serious movement for 
the abolition of all secret trials in France. 
The minister of war and certain officers of 
the headquarters staff made public decla- 
ration that the proof of Dreyfus’ guilt was 
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complete and overwhelming. All France, 
except the family and friends of the pris- 
oner, received this declaration in full confi- 
dence, and they cannot fairly be criticized 
for doing so. 

More than two years passed before the 
justice of the condemnation was seriously 
called in question. In the meantime that 
had happened which deprived the French 
people of the capacity to judge the matter 
fairly and impartially. The anti-Jewish 
campaign had been carried on throughout 
France persistently, shrewdly, and with 
ruthless malignity. The extent, the motives, 
and the ulterior aims of this conspiracy are 
not yet fully disclosed. Its methods are 
utterly unscrupulous. Its principal instru- 
ments, of course, are the anti-Semitic news- 
papers. Upon these journals rests the 
chief responsibility for the present desper- 
ate crisis in the political fortunes of France. 
And upon no publication does the guilt of 
fostering race hatred rest so heavily as - 
upon the fetit Journal, the newspaper 
which possesses the most gigantic circula- 
tion in the world and which, unhappily for 
France at the present moment, wields the 
greatest influence among the French masses. 
Not until within the past three years has 
the immense power represented by the daily 
issue of a million copies of this journal 
been deliberately used to inflame one of 
the most evil of human passions. Its per- 
sistent suppression of the truth throughout 
the Dreyfus revelations, its distortion of 
facts, its mendacious deception of its read- 
ers, and, finally, its systematic appeals to 
prejudice have done more than all other 
influences combined to lead French public 
opinion astray. 

The venality of a very large section of 
the French press is’ notorious, but the 
French people know no other journalism 
than their cwn. The French, indeed, are 
more insular, more ignorant as a people of 
the world outside their own borders than 
any other civilized nation except Spain— 
and the Spaniards within the past year 
have learned many things of which the 
French are still ignorant. It is this igno- 
rance which permits the reptile press of 
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France to wield an influence that is out of 
all proportion to its merits, and which has 
made it possible to delude the French peo- 
ple for months after the rest of the world 
had been undeceived with respect to the 
facts of the Dreyfus injustice 

The agitation on behalf of the prisoner 
on Devil’s Island, based upon the assertion 
of his innocence and of his illegal condem- 
nation, aroused at first only an intense 
national resentment. How could it be 
otherwise under the circumstances? Was 
it easily credible that the highest military 
authorities of France had been deceived in 
a comparatively simple matter, or that they 
had combined to commit the unspeakable 
infamy of condemning an innocent man for 
no adequate motive? It would require 
overwhelming proof to convince any people 
of either hypothesis, and the proof on be- 
half of Dreyfus was not overwhelming at 
first. What wonder that France grew angry 
over such insinuations? Neither is it 
strange that under the incitement of reiter- 
ated attacks upon the people’s idol and 
pride—the army—and fostered by insidious 
appeals to prejudice and passion, the popu- 
lar anger developed into a blind, unreason- 
ing fury. It may be an exaggeration to 
suggest the existence of a form of insanity 
which can afflict an entire nation, but when 
observing the effects of the Dreyfus agita- 
tion in Paris during their extreme manifes- 
tations last winter I became sincerely 
convinced that France for the time being 
was insane upon that subject. 

The publication of the facsimile of the 
bordereau and the persistent, undenied as- 
sertion that evidence had been submitted 
to the Dreyfus court-martial without the 
knowledge of the accused or his council, 
comprised the only public grounds for 
demanding a revision up to the date of the 
first Zola trial in February last. The iden- 
tification of the handwriting of the dordereau 
as that of Esterhazy had been met by the 
reply that no doubt the traitor had imitated 
the latter’s hand. The fact that Germany 
had officially denied ever having had any 
dealings with Dreyfus may be dismissed as 
an irrelevant incident as far as French pub- 
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lic opinion is concerned. Such a denial 
would be expected quite as a matter of 
course, no matter what the truth might 
be, under the existing standards of inter- 
national ethics in certain European chancel- 
leries. The German disavowal did not 
even excite a smile of derision in France. 

It is not surprising under the circum- 
stances that the Revisionists failed to gain 
a hearing until Zola issued his “ J’accuse” 
philippic. Zola’s act was brave, patriotic, 
and righteous, but it is necessary to be 
very frank about the standing and reputa- 
tion in his own country of the man who 
thus boldly rebuked France in order to 
understand the effect which his scourging 
words produced. It must be said that toa 
very large class of his countrymen Zola was 
still known as the writer of grossly immoral 
literature. It is true, unfortunately, that 
the publication of literal translations of 
some of Zola’s earlier works would not be 
permitted in England or America. His 
later work has not yet effaced his earlier 
reputation in France. It is easy to under- 
stand, therefore, that “J’accuse” aroused 
a storm of natural and genuine indignation, 
and that the average Frenchman should 
exclaim, “Who is this foreign-born writer 
of impure fiction, that he should assume 
the réle of censor of the rulers of France?” 
If “J’accuse”’ had been written by Schuerer- 
Kestner it would have had a different re- 
ception. But Zola must not be deprived 
of any of the credit for his chivalrous and 
virtuous act. He and the guilty suicide, 
Henry, made revision possible and in- 
evitable. 

With the Zoia trial, the fury of unreason- 
ing prejudice in France reached its height. 
The tide turned as soon as time had given 
opportunity for realization of the gross in- 
formalities and the stifling of truth com- 
mitted by the officers of justice who pre- 
sided at that farcical proceeding. The 
revulsion began in earnest with the revela- 
tion of Henry’s forgeries. It is still by no 
means complete. The best evidence of its 
progress is the change of attitude with 
regard to the condemnation of Dreyfus on 
secret evidence. The Zola trial virtually 
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established the fact that this fatal violation 
of law and the primary rights of the ac- 
cused had been committed. But this crime 
was openly justified in France by press and 
public on the ground that the “safety of 
the state” demanded it. Comparatively 
few justify it now, and if the Court of 
Cassation should decide that for this reason 
alone the condemnation is void, there will 
be few except the most violent and fanatical 
Jew-baiters to protest. 

The foregoing most cursory review of the 
development of French public opinion with 
respect to the Dreyfus case may serve to 
make the attitude of the masses more com- 
prehensible to American minds. I assume 
that the chief features of the affair itself 
are familiar to CHAUTAUQUAN readers. It 
is not worth while to dwell upon the dis- 
puted points, because the judgment of the 
Court of Cassation will soon be pronounced 
and this will probably remove all important 
doubts. Inasmuch as it is believed, even 
by the anti-Dreyfus partizans, that the pris- 
oner was illegally condemned, it may be 
taken as almost a foregone conclusion that 
the judgment will be revised. The ques- 
tion arises, What then? It is a question 
pregnant with uncertainty and with omi- 
nous misgivings for France. The Dreyfus 
case, as I intimated at the outset, is but a 
symptom of a dangerous political disease. 

France is not a republic, except in name. 
Any one who has studied and personally 
observed the operation of so-called republi- 
can institutions in France will indorse that 
statement. It is doubtful if a true republic 
can exist in a country which maintains a 
standing army, virtually upon a war footing, 
and kept at fighting strength by conscrip- 
tion. The temptation to military usurpa- 
tion is too great. The only protection 
which France possesses to-day against a 
military coup d’état, and, it is to be feared, 
the only barrier which has kept it off during 
the past few months, has been the jealousies 
and lack of strong leadership among the 
officers at the head of her army. I do not 
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believe that any conspiracy involving the 
higher officers of the general staff existed 
at the time of the Dreyfus condemnation. 
They honestly believed him guilty. Per- 
haps they do yet. 

It is impossible, however, to give an 
innocent interpretation to the policy which 
has been pursued by the military authori- 
ties of France in the Dreyfus affair and 
toward Colonel Picquart during the past 
few years. Honest error has unquestion- 
ably led to deliberate and dishonest in- 
justice. The real writer of the dordereau, 
Esterhazy, was shielded in every possible 
way by his chiefs so long as it was possible 
to conceal his infamies. Men who can be 
guilty of such black offenses would not be 
restrained by any moral scruples from con- 
spiring against a form of government which 
does not command their loyal sympathies. 
There is some reason for believing that 
lack of courage and capacity may still pre- 
vent any attempt at more daring and more 
ambitious action by any of the French gen- 
erals. All of the pretenders to the French 
throne fortunately are also lacking in the 
necessary qualities of courage and capacity 
which might lead them to take advantage 
of the present crisis. 

The French Republic has received a 
terrible blow, indeed a series of blows, in 
its very citadel—the hearts of the French 
people. If its institutions were more gen- 
uinely republican and if its citizens pos- 
sessed more of Anglo-Saxon conservatism 
and steadfastness the danger to the Third 
Republic would not be serious. But the 
violent vicissitudes of French history fur- 
nish small guarantee of stability, once the 
confidence of the people has been shaken. 
A commanding personality has, however, 
always been the first requisite of a change 
of government in France. But where shall 
he be found? The trampling of the horse 
is louder than ever, but he is still riderless. 
Somebody’s attempt to leap into the saddle 
may possibly furnish one of the great spec- 
tacles of the new year. 














COCAINE AND ITS USE IN SURGERY. 


BY A. DASTRE, 


TRANSLATED FOR 


HAT cocaine nas numerous and fre- 
quent uses in medicine and surgery 
and that under this head it must 

concern medical art in its different branches 
is a truth scarcely disputable; that would 
not be sufficient reason for speaking of it 
here. But if we add that the history of 
this alkaloid interests theory almost as 
much as it does practice, that it has given 
rise to controversies in physiology and 
chemistry still hardly allayed, and that it 
puts on trial some of the principal doctrines 
of the sciences, we utter a truth less com- 
monplace and one of which many practi- 
tioners are doubtless ignorant. This is 
precisely what we propose to show here. 

The alkaloid of the leaves of the coca 
(Erythroxylon coca) was presented to the 
medical world by a well-known oculist of 
Vienna, Carl Koller, at a session of the 
Congress of Ophthalmology which took 
place in September, 1884. Since that time 
cocaine has not ceased to be one of the 
most valuable aids of ocular surgery. If five 
or ten drops of a solution containing one 
part in a hundred of cocaine are infused 
into the eye, the cornea and the conjunctiva 
are rendered insensible, and—a circum- 
stance which is also of definite value when 
operations upon that organ are considered 
—the parts affected are rendered bloodless 
by the contraction of the blood vessels, so 
that there is at the same time an economy 
of suffering and an economy of blood for 
the patient. 

The particulars of this remarkable action 
of cocaine upon the eye have been learned 
progressively. For example, it has been 
ascertained that sensibility to suffering dis- 
appears first; the surface of the eyeball 
becomes inaccessible to pain, while remain- 
ing sensible to the action of contacts and to 
heat and cold. A little later tactile sensi- 
bility is deadened, and finally sensibility to 
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heat vanishes in its turn. This is a remark- 
able case of disassociation of sensibilities. 
Besides rendering the membranes of the 
eye insensible to pain and bloodless, cocaine 
acts upon the pupil, dilating it as does 
atropine, but with some differences, namely, 
that the cocainized pupil contracts under 
the action of a bright light, which does not 
happen when atropine is used. The eye- 
lids are separated and the eyeball is fixed 
in immobility. We omit other details. 

The valuable agent which thus made its 
appearance in ophthalmology had _ been 
obtained twenty-five years before by a 
German chemist, Niemann. This was the 
third time it had been discovered and pre- 
pared in less than four years, having been 
discovered in America as well as in Ger- 
many; it was the last time; cocaine was 
never again to fall into oblivion. 

The anesthetic action and the effect of 
contracting the blood vessels that it exer- 
cises upon the membranes of the eye are 
produced also upon the other mucous mem- 
branes, those of the larynx, the ear, the 
nasal passages, the gums, etc. It renders 
them insensible and uncongested; for a 
moment it quiets the inflammation of which 
they are the seat. Having made its appear- 
ance in eye surgery, cocaine rapidly spread 
in special surgery of the different organs 
and even penetrated to gynecology and 
obstetrics. A last step remained to be 
made in this march of cocaine invading the 
different annexes of surgery. It must be 
introduced into surgery proper. This is 
what a French surgeon, M. Paul Reclus, 
has attempted to do in the last few years. 
He has substituted cocaine for the general 
anesthetics, chloroform and ether, in many 
operations. 

Such is the abridged history of the man- 
ner in which cocaine has become installed 
in medicine. 
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This rapid extension of the uses of 
cocaine has brought a corresponding exten- 
sion of the culture of the plant which 
furnishes it; and its exploitation has been 
singularly developed in the two regions of 
the globe which are favorable to it. Inthe 
first place South America, with Columbia 
and Jamaica and especially Peru and 
Bolivia, is its native land. In the last two 
countries the annual production of coca 
leaves reaches more than 27,500 tons. The 
plant is also cultivated abundantly in Asia, 
Java, Ceylon, and the English Indies. It 
is a shrub whose trunk is covered with a 
whitish bark, while the rough, reddish, and 
often thorny branches bear green lustrous 
leaves. 

Different varieties of it exist. The most 
advantageous is the one most abundant in 
Peru and Bolivia and it owes its superiority 
to two circumstances: first, its leaves are 
large, and, second, they are rich in cocaine. 
On the contrary, the variety exploited in 
Java has narrow leaves, and the cocaine is 
mixed with other alkaloids, homologous 
from the chemical standpoint but not 
equivalent for medical use. 

It is well known that in Peru and Bolivia 
the popular use of coca leaves is immemo- 
rial. The inhabitants of these countries 
chew these leaves mixed with lime or with 
the alkaline ashes of certain plants. They 
thus prepare cocaine in the buccal cavity 
by displacement by means of a base; chem- 
ists do nothing more in their laboratories 
when they wish to obtain the alkaloid. 

But what the Peruvians demanded and 
still demand of cocaine, which they thus pre- 
pare without suspecting it, is not that it 
should render the mouth or throat in- 
sensible or uncongested. This local and 
little desirable effect is not what they seek, 
although its existence has not escaped them. 
There are other general effects. which follow 
the absorption of the substance, drawn with 
the saliva into the stomach, which are more 
highly valued; these are a pleasing excite- 
ment, a feeling of well-being and comfort. In 
fact, popular opinion attributes to coca the 
remarkable property of suppressing the sen- 
Sation of fatigue which accompanies long 
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marches and painful labors, of weakening 
the symptoms of the dreaded mountain 
sickness, and of dissipating or rendering 
bearable the sensations of hunger and 
thirst. Coca was also the sacred plant of 
the ancient Peruvians; they burned it in 
their religious ceremonies upon their altars 
to the sun. 

In our epoch this opinion of the virtues 
of coca has received a more scientific 
expression. It is said that coca combines 
the remarkable virtues of tea and coffee, 
that it prevents loss to the system, is a 
typical economic food. Nothing justifies 
these assertions. The only thing certain is 
that coca is an excitant, that it produces 
general stimulation. It offers the advan- 
tages and the inconveniences of stimulants 
such as alcohol, for example. Useful when 
employed with wise moderation, and at 
intervals, it becomes harmful when used 
without discretion. It constitutes in this 
case an agent of exhaustion which leads its 
victims to extreme emaciation, to physio- 
logic decadence, and atrophy. 

The abuse of cocaine entails analogous 
consequences. In spite of the recent date 
of its introduction into medicine there are 
already inveterate cocainomaniacs as there 
are morphinomaniacs, and it may be said of 
them more justly even than of the con- 
sumers of coca that they are beings physi- 
ologically ruined. Independently of the 
nervous troubles from which they suffer, 
they are deprived of appetite and slumber, 
and in their cases longer and longer periods 
of atrophy alternate with shorter and shorter 
periods of excitement which they owe to 
the use of the poison. These cocaino- 
maniacs are frequently encountered; at first 
they were found among dentists who were 
led to use the substance in the exercise of 
their profession. Often the same subjects 
pass from morphine to cocaine or use them 
together. They seek in the habitual use of 
the poison a cerebral stimulation which 
draws them from their despondency and 
allures them with new and lively impres- 
sions, and a sort of intoxication analogous 
to that which opium smokers love to pro- 
cure for themselves. Specialists in the 
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treatment of mental diseases who have 
encountered some of these examples agree 
in recognizing cocaine as a poison more 
formidable than morphine. It provokes 
much more rapid and intense intellectual 
disorders ; these are different hallucinations 
and the ordinary manifestations of delirium 
increased. Motor troubles are more marked 
in the case of poisoning by cocaine, and 
finally there is manifested a very remarkable 
change of the cutaneous sensibility, con- 
sisting of tingling sensations which give the 
sick person the impression of little insects 
walking over the skin which he attempts 
vainly to snatch away. As happens in the 
case of so many other persons afflicted with 
nervous diseases, these troubles increase at 
nightfall, at that twilight period dreaded by 
sick people which psychiatrists call the 
hypnotic period. 

The physiological réle of cocaine has 
given place to a discussion very interesting 
from the standpoint of facts and very in- 
structive from that of doctrines. It would 
seem at first sight as if a careful experi- 
menter could not experience any difficulty 
in determining the general effects of co- 
caine, that is to say, those which the sub- 
stance produces when it has penetrated 
into the blood and been distributed to all 
departments of the organism. One might 
think that it was only necessary to open the 
eyes in order to observe the picture which 
unrolls before them. 

One who observes the physiological 
effects of cocaine will see in the picture 
three dominant traits which will seize his 
attention and which form what might be 
called the symptomatic trilogy of. poisoning 
by cocaine; these are motor agitation, gen- 
eral insensibility, and the constriction of 
the blood vessels. 

It does not need muéh reflection to under- 
stand that all three of these essential traits 
of poisoning by cocaine are phenomena of 
the nervous order. They show the injury 
done by the cocaine to the sensitive motor 
and vasomotor nerves, or to the nerve 
centers which govern them. These are not 
the only manifestations of the power of 
cocaine, but they are the principal ones. 





COCAINE AND ITS 


USE IN SURGERY. 


The action of cocaine upon the sense of 
taste has permitted a very far-reaching anal- 
ysis of the different sorts of sensibility. 
It is true that this action is not observed 
when cocaine is administered internally ; 
the solution must be applied directly to the 
tongue. When this is done the sensibilities 
are observed to vanish one after the other. 
First the sensibility to pain is suppressed, 
then the disappearance of the taste of the 
bitter is verified, and successively the tastes 
of the sweet, the salty, and the sour dis- 
appear, and finally tactile perception, which 
has resisted longest. Tactile sensibility 
disappears at last; sensibility to heat alone 
remains. 

We must omit all these facts more or less 
worthy of interest and come back to the 
three fundamental phenomena by which the 
influence of cocaine is particularly mani- 
fested : agitation, vascular constriction, and 
insensibility. They are of nervous origin. 

It is with regard to its nervous action, 
that is to say to the fundamental action of 
cocaine, that the physiologists are divided. 
Two different conceptions of the physiolog- 
ical réle of cocaine exist. One likens it toa 
sensory curare (that is, a poison of the motor 
terminations), and the other likens it to a 
general anesthetic. The controversy is rela- 
tive especially to the power of cocaine to 
render the nerves insensible to pain; to 
reality of this power, its degree, and the 
mechanism of its production. 

There are two ways of administering co- 
caine with a viewto suppressing sensibility. 
It may be injected into the veins, thus en- 
trusting to the blood the care of bringing it 
into contact with the different tissues. This 
process is far from efficacious, as it is sure 
to be successful only with animals that are 
but slightly impressionable, and because in 
man it often produces an increase of sensi- 
bility. The second process, which suc- 
ceeds always and with all animals, consists 
in bringing the cocaine in contact with the 
different tissues by local and direct appli- 
cation. 

Herein lies a sort of physiological para- 
dox; for example, an organ like the eye 
may receive cocaine in two ways, from the 
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outside by direct application, or from within 
mixed with the blood. In the first case 
sensibility will be paralyzed, in the other it 
will not be. 

The explanation of this paradox is simple. 
It is a question of doses. Inthe eye which 
has undergone infusion, the nerve elements 
of the conjunctiva are in contact with a very 
dilute solution. To inject cocaine under 
the skin or into the veins is to put the tis- 
sues in contact with small doses; to apply 
the solution of cocaine (at one per cent) 
directly is to bring the same tissues intc con- 
tact with large doses, doses even colossal in 
relation to the preceding ones. It may be 
said, then, that in the case of the local ap- 
plication of a solution, at one per cent, there 
is set at work a dose two hundred times as 
great as one which would be mortal if in- 
troduced into the veins. 

Local application, as we have seen, 
amounts to putting massive doses of poison 
in contact with the tissues to be rendered 
insensible. Cocaine paralyzes the sen- 
sory nerves that it reaches. It is capable 
of acting upon the nerve fibers themselves, 
but when it is applied to a mucous mem- 
brane, it does not go as far as that, it at- 
tacks only the delicate disassociated nerve 
elements of the terminations. The most 
impressionable mucous membrane is that of 
the conjunctiva and the cornea because it is 
there that the nerve terminations are most 
accessible. 

The second process consists of intro- 
ducing cocaine into the blood; it amounts, 
as we have said above, to administering 
small doses. In this case the animal, or at 
least its sensorium, must be very impres- 
sionable in order to produce insensibility to 
suffering. 

What is the cause of the insensibility this 

time ? 
Some physiologists have been led to claim 
that it is the same as in the preceding case ; 
that it is still a paralysis of the sensory 
herve terminations which are now reached 
by blood irritation from within, in place of 
from the outside as in the preceding case. 

According to the authors of this theory 
insensibility produced by cocaine, altogether 
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different from that of chloroform or ether, is 
peripheral, it is limited first to the surface 
of the body. The skin of the cocainized 
animal represents an inert envelope, a bar- 
rier inaccessible to impressions coming from 
the exterior world. 

But in order that this opinion be justified, 
it is necessary that in a case where cocaine 
is administered internally, the action should 
be really manifested upon the sensory 
nerve terminations to the exclusion of the 
other parts, marrow, brain, and motor nerves. 
Up to 1889 it was believed that such was 
really the case ; to-day the contrary is known. 
Numerous experimenters have _ recently 
shown that absence of sensibility to pain is 
not a characteristic and essential trait of 
poisoning by cocaine and that this sub- 
stance is not confined in its action, even at 
the beginning, to the domain of sensitive 
terminations. In reality all the parts of the 
nervous system are affected. 

But in what order are these organs af- 
fected? There is still a little uncertainty 
with regard to this, and all experimenters do 
not agree perfectly. However, the follow- 
ing chronologic succession may be admitted 
as approximately exact: the brain will be 
affected first, then the spinal cord, then the 
bulb of the spinal’cord, later the motor 
nerve fibers (before the spinal cord accord- 
ing to one opinion), finally the sensory 
nerves, and lastly the nerve terminations. 

This order is precisely the same as that 
which corresponds to the action of anes- 
thetic agents such as chloroform and ether ; 
and this is a strong reason for considering 
cocaine not as a sensory curare, but as a 
poison related to general anesthetics. 

A comparative examination confirms this 
new view of the réle and place of cocaine. 
General anesthetics present two essential 
characteristics: universality of action and 
temporary character. Claude Bernard has 
well shown that these traits are necessary 
and sufficient to define them. 

Now cocaine exercises a universal action 
upon living matter. This fact was at first 
contested, but more attentive study has 
brought definitely to light its reality, as 
well as its temporary character. 
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Cocaine presents doubtless less clearly 
than chloroform and ether, but sufficiently 
nevertheless, the attributes of veritable an- 
esthetics. It must be classed in the same 
family, at some distance below them, but 
above other poisons such as strychnine or 
atropine, of which some traits are recog- 
nizable in the picture we have just given of 
its effects. 

All this may be resumed in a brief form- 
ula: Cocaine is an anesthetic of weakened 
action, it is a general anesthetic that surgery 
cannot utilize in general anesthesia. 

But, on the other hand, surgery has made 
the most of cocaine for local anesthesia, 
using it to render the region which is to 
undergo the operation insensible to pain. 

We have spoken of the extent of its em- 
ployment in ocular surgery. Its interven- 
tion in dental surgery is not less frequent. 
It is also utilized for small operations upon 
the larynx. It serves to facilitate the pene- 
tration of the probe into the middle ear, to 
weaken the sensibility of the urethral mu- 
cous membrane, etc. Its applications are 
innumerable. 

When in place of superficial insensibility 
the physician seeks a more profound an- 
esthesia, he is not content simply to moisten 
the bare surface with a solution of cocaine ; 
he makes it penetrate by injection into the 
thickness of the dermis wherever the knife 
is to pass. 

It is important that the substance remain 
at the point where it has been placed ; first, 
in order to render insensible the path of the 
future incision, but also for another reason. 
The diffusion of the poisonous agent in the 
organism must be avoided at any price. 
The weakest solution employed for localized 
anesthesia is still two hundred times too 
strong for external use, as we have shown. 
Its penetration into the blood would be the 
signal for the occurrence of the more or less 
grave accidents of intoxication by cocaine. 

Accidents were so multiplied at first in 
the practice of dentists and physicians that 
many of them renounced cocaine. It was 


considered an agent of uncertain action and 
very dangerous. 
In order to take all precautions a vain at- 
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tempt to reduce the quantity of the dose 
was made. It was a very remarkable fact 
in the physiologic action of cocaine that the 
size of the dose is not the only circumstance 
which governs the intensity of its effects, 
The degree of concentration of the solution 
must be taken into account. A small quan- 
tity of the alkaloid in a concentrated solu- 
tion produces effects infinitely more energetic 
than a greater quantity in a weak solution. 
The real reason of this influence still es- 
capes us. 

Surgeons, who, like M. Reclus, have pro- 
posed to extend to a great number of ordi- 
nary operations the method of producing in- 
sensibility to pain by cocaine have run 
against deep-rooted obstacles. They have 
attempted to dissipate them by showing that 
in reality the number of authentic accidents 
has been very much exaggerated, and that 
it was possible to avoid accidents almost en- 
tirely. It was only necessary to observe 
very attentively the rules laid down. They 
may be summed up in the three following 
points: employ weak doses, less than ten 
centigrams; utilize weak solutions, of one 
per cent, for example; practice a running in- 
jection. 

The solution of cocaine ought not to be in- 
troduced into the soft tissues where it would 
risk being diffused, but into the thickness 
of the dermis, which retains it better. While 
he is pushing the piston of the syringe the 
operator should have care also to move the 
point of the fine tube, so that if he happens 
to encounter a vein there will be no oppor- 
tunity for a large quantity of the liquid to 
enter. 

Thus employed ina prudent and method- 
ical fashion, cocaine presents decided ad- 
vantages over chloroform and ether, the gen- 
eral anesthetics, and can be used without in- 
convenience in a great number of the oper- 
ations of ordinary surgery. 

All these ideas upon the exact nature of 
the perils of the absorption of cocaine, and 
upon the rigorous rules of its employment, 
are, it is needless to say, of relatively recent 
acquisition. They characterize, in the his- 
tory of the application of cocaine, the prog- 
ress accomplished in the last ten years. 
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Ratification ofthe After two months of debate, 

Peace Treaty. which proved to be one of 
the great historic discussions in the upper 
branch of Congress, the Senate ratified the 
treaty of peace with Spain without amend- 
ment and without passing any resolutions 
declaring a Philippine policy. Up to the 
hour of taking the vote, on February 6, it 
appeared to be doubtful if the necessary 
two thirds would be secured for ratification ; 
the roll-call gave fifty-seven ayes to twenty- 
seven nays, one more than two thirds of 
those voting, not counting pairs. By parties 
the final vote was: Yeas—Republicans, 39; 
Democrats, 10; Populists, 3; Silver, 4; In- 
dependent, 1. Nays—Democrats, 22; Re- 
publicans, 2 (Messrs. Hoar and Hale); Pop- 
ulists, 2; Silver, 1. 

It is impossible to cover here the points 
made in the memorable debate on this 
treaty. It may be said, however, that the 
position taken by Senator Spooner (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, represented the element which 
turned the scales in favor of ratification, 7. ¢., 
doubt as to the expediency of an expansion 
policy, but belief that ratification was neces- 
sary to clear the way for a free hand to 
adopt such a policy as Congress, represent- 
ing the people, shall see fit. 

The treaty itself, it will be remembered, 
cedes the Philippines to the United States, 
along with Puerto Rico and other West 
Indian islands, and the island of Guam, 
while in Cuba Spain simply relinquishes 
sovereignty and title. We are to pay Spain 
$20,000,000. Property rights, public, pri- 
vate, ecclesiastical, etc., are to be unim- 
paired; inhabitants are to be secured in the 
free exercise of their religion, and “the civil 
rights and political status of the native in- 
habitants of the territories ceded to the 
United States shall be determined by Con- 
gress.” To what extent inhabitants of the 
ceded territories become naturalized citi- 

*This department, together with the book “ Europe in the 


Nineteenth Century,” constitutes the special C. L. S. C. course 
urrent History, for the reading of which a seal is given. 
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zens of the United States by the mere act 
of cession is one of the chief questions 
mooted in connection with a congressional 
determination of policy. 

As formulated and signed in Paris, the 
treaty required ratification upon the part of 
Spain by the queen regent only. The 
queen, however, informed Premier Sagasta 
that it was her royal pleasure that the 
treaty should be ratified by the Cortes 
(called to meet on February 20 for that pur- 





DR. JACOB GOULD, SCHURMAN. 
President of Cornell University. 


pose), as she was not justified in signing it 
alone, and thereby incurring the conse- 
quences of its effect upon public feeling. 


A Battle with On Saturday night, February 

Filipinos. 4, following a proclamation of 
war by Aguinaldo, the titular head of the 
Filipino government, hostilities were opened 
between the insurgents and the American 





PROF. DEAN C. WORCESTER. 
Of the University of Michigan. 


forces at Manila. Dispatches repert that 
Filipinos who persisted in running the 
American guard were fired upon, after 
which a signal from an insurgent block- 
house inaugurated a general attack. On 
Sunday the fighting began in terrible ear- 
nest, and continued until the Filipinos had 
been driven back five or six miles from the 
city, with an estimated loss of about 4,000 
killed and wounded. The reported Ameri- 
can casualties were 250; about fifty killed. 

The force under Major-General Otis num- 
bers about 18,000 men—some 3,000 of 
them regulars—with a reported sick list of 
nine per cent. Admiral Dewey cooperated 
with the land forces in deadly shelling of 
insurgent positions, and he commanded the 
harbor of the city, where troops effectively 
policed the streets and preserved order in 
all quarters. 

The insurgents concentrated about Manila, 
according to General Otis’ estimate, num- 
bered over 20,000. They possessed several 


quick-firing and Krupp guns and many 
Mauser rifles of the latest pattern. 

Besides the declaration of war, Aguinaldo 
issued a second proclamation declaring that 
hostilities were unjustly and unexpectedly 
provoked by the Americans; he refers to 
“useless conferences,” “contempt for the 
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Filipino government,” “ premeditated trans- 
gression of justice and liberty,” and says 
his efforts to avoid armed conflict “ were 
useless before the unmeasured pride of the 
American representatives.”” Agoncillo, rep- 
resentative of Aguinaldo’s government in 
Washington, departed for Canada upon the 
outbreak of war. During his stay at the 
capital he submitted a number of con- 
munications to the State Department, set- 
ting forth Filipino claims to independence, 
but he received no official recognition. 
Filipino juntas in Hong-kong and London 
asserted that hostilities were provoked by 
Americans in order to have a pretext for 
securing control of the water-works of the 
city of Manila, which had been held by 
the insurgent forces. They predicted that 
if driven back to the mountains, the in- 


g@surgents would hold impregnable and com- 


manding positions for further contests. 
After his defeat, however, Aguinaldo asked 
for a cessation of hostilities and a con- 
ference, a request General Otis declined to 
ahswer. si 


In order to secure fur- 
- ther authoritative data 
upon which to base our policy in the Philip- 


Colonial Administration. 
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pines the president appointed a commission 
of five members, whose fersonnel was 
universally commended. Gen. Elwel! S. 
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Otis, governor-general, and Admiral George 
Dewey, stationed at Manila, are two mem- 
bers of the commission. Dr. Jacob G. 
Schurman, president of Cornell University, 
Charles Denby, ex-minister to China, and 
Prof. Dean C. Worcester, of the University 
of Michigan, complete the list. Professor 
Worcester spent three years and a half in 
the Philippines, and his book recently pub- 
lished, entitled “‘The Philippine Islands,” 
is a mine of information upon conditions 
that obtain there. 

The last of the Spanish troops left Cuba 
for Spain from the port of Cienfuegos, on 
February 6. About the same time alleged 
differences between General Gomez, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Cuban army, and 
United States authorities were cleared up. 
Robert P. Porter and Senor Quesada, after 
a conference with the general, found him 
willing to accept the offer of a payment of 
$3,000,000 to the Cuban troops through 
Governor-General Brooke at Havana, with 
whom he agreed to confer, and also offered 
to cooperate in military administration look- 
ing toward ultimate independence for Cuba. 
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BRIG.-GEN. CHARLES P. EAGAN, 


Iowa. They go first to Cuba, and to Puerto 
Rico and other islands later. 


Cisimmmaaiae Brig.-Gen. Charles P. Eagan, 
of General Eagan. commissary general of the 
army, has been suspended for six years, a 
term extending beyond the date of his re- 
tirement from the active list in January, 1905. 





A colonial board, 
charged with details 
of administration, 
taxes, franchises, etc., 
has been added to the 
machinery of the War 
Department. Its 
duties are described 
as advisory to the sec- 
retary of war, but in- 
asmuch as the great 
mass of local govern- 
ment matters will be 
referred tothem pend- 
ing congressional leg- 
islation for the gov- 
ernment of depend- 
encies, the board 
becomes an important 
body. Its members 
are Gen. Robert P. 
Kennedy, of Ohio, 
George W. Watkins, 
of Michigan, and 
Henry Curtis, of 
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This sentence by the 
president commuted 
a court-martial’s find- 
ing for dismissal, on 
charges of conduct 
unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman, and 
conduct prejudicial to 
good order and mil- 
itary discipline. Gen- 
eral Eagan’s offense 
consisted of appear- 
ing before the War 
Investigating Com- 
mission and reading 
a type-written state- 
ment repeatedly call- 
ing Commanding- 
General Miles a liar 
and using unprint- 
able language in his 
denunciation. The 
commission, after 
hearing his state- 
ment, returned it to 
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him as unacceptable, and later received 
it in modified form, together with Gen- 
eral Eagan’s explanation that he had 
been goaded to desperation by reflections 
upon his department in General Miles’ 
testimony. When General Miles appeared 
before the commission he reported that 
investigation had shown that “embalmed 
beef” had been furnished to the army 
under what had been called a “ pretense of 
experiment”; that the beef was unfit for 
food and had made soldiers sick. General 
Eagan’s method of reply resulted in a 
court-martial, Major-General Merritt pre- 
siding, with the result as stated. Members 
of the court-martial recommended clem- 
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The Army Beef The public, however, took 
Scandal. more interest in the question 
of the truth or falsity of the charge that 


PRE 


ency, and the president took into consider- , 


ation “a long and honorable record of 
service’ in making the order of suspension, 
which deprives General Eagan of rank and 


duty for six years, but leaves him his salary 


of $5,500 per year. It is to be noted aside 
from this offense that a letter (recently made 
public) written by General Eagan to a pri- 
vate citizen who had called his attention to 


complaints about supplies furnished to the 


SENATOR NATHAN B, SCOTT, OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


soldiers, contained unwarranted personal 
abuse, in terms only less vulgar than those 
applied to his superior officer. 


SENATOR PORTER J. M’CUMBER, OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


bad beef had been sent under contract to 
the soldiers than in the apparent fight be- 
tween Commanding-General Miles and the 
officiary of the War Department. General 
Miles’ statement to the War Investigating 
Commission was followed by the publica- 
tion of later statements in which he was 
given as authority for charging, as the re- 
sult of investigation regularly begun last 
September : 

I have overwhelming evidence that the embalmed 
beef was treated with chemicals in order to preserve 
it. I have affidavits from men who saw the beef 
undergoing the treatment, or embalming process. 

Now, as to the canned roast beef; that was 
different from the embalmed beef. The canned 
roast beef was the beef after the extract had been 
boiled out of it. They put this beef pulp up in 
cans and label it “canned roast beef.” The 
soldiers report that the canned beef was nauseating. 
If swallowed it could not be kept on the stomach. 

These charges, based on reports of thirty 
regimental commanders, were supplemented 
by the publication of similar statements 
from some eighty subordinate officers, 
privates, and civilians. Newspapers also 
declared that disreputable relations had 
been discovered between representatives 
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of the meat-packing establishments, the 
War Department, and members of the In- 
vestigating Commission. Other newspapers 
sharply attacked General Miles for using 
the press to undermine discipline in the 
army. The scandal in all its phases de- 
manded a court of inquiry, according to 
newspaper expressions of sentiment through- 
out the country. 

On February g the president appointed a 
court of inquiry consisting of Major- 
General Wade, Lieut-Col. George B. Davis, 
Ninth Infantry, brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, Col. George L. Gillespie, corps of 
engineers, and Lieut.-Col. George B. Davis, 
deputy judge-advocate-general of the United 
States army, recorder. 


For the important post 
of ambassador to Great 
Britain, vacated by John Hay in order that 
he might become our secretary of state, 
President McKinley selected Joseph H. 
Choate, of New York City. Mr. Choate’s 
reputation is that of a leader of the Ameri- 


Diplomatic Changes. 


can bar for the last decade. He was one 
of the counsel in the famous income tax 
case, decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in his favor and against the 
tax. He has been honored with the presi- 
dency of the American Bar Association, 
and served as president of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of New York State in 
1894. He is a graduate of Harvard, Class 
of ’52, and has reached the age of sixty-six. 

Charlemagne Tower, of Pennsylvania, 
has been transferred from Austria-Hungary 
to the post of ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
Addison C, Harris, a prominent Indianapo- 
lis lawyer, becomes minister to Austria- 
Hungary. 

Mexico sends Manuel Aspiraz, a Liberal 
who has been assistant secretary of foreign 
relations, to Washington to succeed the late 
Matias Romero. 


A flurry of disturbance 
in Samoa still occupies 
the attention of the three powers exercising 
joint control there, Great Britain, Germany, 
and the United States. Trouble arose over 


Samoan Complications. 
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the succession to the throne held by the 
late king, Chief Justice Chambers, of the 
Samoan Supreme Court, having decided in 
favor of the claims of Malietoa Tanus. 
Followers of Mataafa attacked their rivals 
and burned the town of Upolu, and the 
three consuls appear to have recognized a 
kind of provisional government in Mataafa’s 
interest, placing Dr. Joannes Raffel (Ger- 
man president of the municipality of Apia) 
at its head. Dr. Raffel is said to have 
closed the Supreme Court and assumed 
other powers, against which the British and 
American consuls protested to the extent 


SENATOR CHARLES A. CULBERSON, OF TEXAS. 


of replacing Chief Justice Chambers in his 
seat under the protection of British marines. 
The claim that the American chief justice 
joined in intrigues of English Protestant 
missionaries against the Roman Catholic 
Mataafa and other alleged complications, in 
particular the fining of a German resident 
for smashing windows of the Supreme 
Court chambers, do not appear to portend 
serious conflict in view of disclaimers upon 
the part of all three powers. In this con- 
nection, however, the efficacy of a joint pro- 
tectorate is sharply questioned. 
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Twenty-one state legis- 
latures undertook the 
election of United States senators in Janu- 
ary; at this writing deadlocks continue in 
six of them : California, Delaware, Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, and Washington. The 
legislature of Florida will elect in April. 
In six states senators for the new term of 
six years beginning March 4 were chosen 
prior to January: Louis E. McComas 
(Rep.), to succeed A. P. Gorman (Dem.), 
from Maryland; reelections—William V. 
Sullivan (Dem.), of Mississippi; Marcus A. 
Hanna (Rep.), of Ohio; Nelson W. 
Aldrich (Rep.), of Rhode Island; 
Redfield Proctor (Rep.), of Vermont, 

and John W. Daniel (Dem.), of Vir- 

ginia. January reelections included 

the following: Joseph R. Hawley 
(Rep.), of Connecticut; Eugene Hale 
(Rep.), of Maine; Henry Cabot 
Lodge (Rep. ), of Massachusetts ; 
Julius C. Burrows (Rep.), of Michi- 

gan; Cushman K. Davis (Rep.), of 
Minnesota; F. M. Cockrell (Dem.), 

of Missouri; William M. Stewart 
(Pop.), of Nevada; William B. Bate 
(Dem.), of Tennessee ; Clarence D. 
Clark (Rep.), of Wyoming. New 
senators elected are: A. J. Beveridge 
(Rep.), to succeed David Turpie 
(Dem.), from Indiana; W. A. Clark 
(Dem.), to succeed Lee Mantle(Kep.), 

from Montana; John Kean (Rep.), 

to succeed James Smith (Dem.), from 

New Jersey; Chauncey M. Depew 
(Rep.), to succeed Edward Murphy 
(Dem.), from New York; Porter J. 
McCumber (Rep.), to succeed W. N. Roach 
(Dem.), from North Dakota; Charles A. 
Culberson (Dem.), in place of Roger Q. 
Mills (Dem.), from Texas; Nathan B. Scott 
(Rep.), to succeed Charles J. Faulkner 
(Dem.), from West Virginia; J. V. Quarles 
(Rep.), to succeed John L. Mitchell (Dem.), 
from Wisconsin. The returns received up 
to this time indicate a net Republican gain 
of six members and party control of the 
Senate, counting no Silver Republicans. 
Returns from six states are yet to be 
received. 


Senatorial Elections. 


HISTORY AS IT IS MADE. 


Less than a month re- 
mained of the regular 
session of the Fifty-fifth Congress after the 
Senate ratified the peace treaty. By that 
time the House had passed nearly all the 
appropriation bills and a bill for the re- 
organization of the army. The Army Bill 
authorized the recruiting of 100,000 men, 
but gave the president discretion to reduce 
the army to a minimum of about 50,000 
men. The nature of this bill gave oppor- 
tunity for House debate on expansion and 
“imperialism ” ; it passed by a Republican 


Legislation in Congress. 


SENATOR CHAUNCEY M, DEPEW, OF NEW YORK. 


majority of forty-three, practically a party 


vote. An amendment abolishing army 
canteens was passed without division. The 
Senate had passed the Morgan Bill for a 
Nicaragua Canal much amended. It pro- 
vided for government directorship of the 
Maritime Canal Company, which should 
receive about $5,000,000 for its equity to 
date, the president, however, being em- 
powered to negotiate for new concessions 
and treaties if necessary. As a substitute 
for this measure a House committee re- 
ported the Hepburn Bill providing for the 
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purchase of territory direct’and government 
construction of the canal at a cost not to 
exceed $115,000,000. Bills for subsidies 
to American shipping gained attention 
through committees of both houses, and 
bills to carry out the president’s policy of 
greenback retirement and to affirm the 
establishment of a gold standard for the 
currency received the approval of Republi- 
can House committees. 


The British Parliament 
opened session on February 
7, with the formal queen’s speech, which 
dealt first with the “peaceful” foreign 
relations, and announcing acceptance of the 
invitation to take part in the czar’s Peace 
Conference, now reported to have been 
called to meet in April. Among colonial 
affairs reference was made to the continu- 
ance of the plague in India; Cape Colony 
was congratulated on its vote for naval 
defense, and sympathy was expressed for 
sufferers by the disaster in the West 
Indies. Government proposals included 
bills for the municipal government of Lon- 
don and the promotion of secondary educa- 
tion. The Liberal, or opposition, party 
has chosen as leader to succeed Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, chief secretary for Ireland in 
1884 and secretary of state for war in 1886 
and 1892-95. 

The Dreyfus case still overshadows 
France in ominous fashion. The criminal 
section of the Court of Cassation is said to 
have finished its investigation. While the 
investigation was in progress one of the 
judges, M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, re- 
signed and created something of a sensa- 
tion by charging that the court showed a 
prejudice in personal courtesies to Colonel 
Picquart as witness. Thereafter it was 
proposed in the Chamber of Deputies that 
by legislation the case should be referred 
to the whole Court of Cassation after the 
criminal section completed its finding. 
This measure, however, was reported ad- 
versely by the committee to which it was 
referred. The next political twist to the 
affair can only be guessed. 


In Great Britain 
and France. 
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Oscar II., king of Sweden 
and Norway, has retired 
from affairs of state on account of ill health, 
and his eldest son, Crown Prince Gustavus 
Adolphus, becomes regent. King Oscar 


Other Foreign Affairs. 


ae 
| 


OSCAR Il., KING OF NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


has reigned since 1872, enjoying great con- 
fidence and esteem in all Scandinavia. He 
has been termed the most cultivated prince 
in Europe. His son, however, has domi- 
nant military instincts and his known views 
regarding force to settle differences between 
Sweden and Norway portend troubles. 
Reports that a treaty of alliance had 
been signed between Russia and Afghan- 
istan in spite of the protests of representa- 
tives of Great Britain, bring to mind the 
delicate international relations in Europe. 
Australian federation, which recently 
failed because of opposition in New South 
Wales to proposed fiscal arrangements, has 
received new impetus, which promises ulti- 
mate success. The colonial premiers in 
conference at Melbourne, to whom disputed 
questions were referred, have reached a 
unanimous agreement. A federal capital 
or federal territory is to be established in 
New South Wales, distinct from the colo- 
nial capital, and the Parliament is to consist 
of a senate and house of representatives, an 
absolute majority of the members of both 
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houses being empowered to decide all dif- 
ferences that may arise between the two, an 
indication of concession by the less popu- 
lous states. 


The successor of Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott in the famous 
pulpit of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, is 
the Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, who leaves 
Central Church, Chicago (in which he suc- 
ceeded Rev. David Swing), to accept the 
new pastorate. Dr. Hillis is forty years of 
age; comes of Puritan stock transplanted 
to Iowa; was an American Sunday-school 
Union organizer at the age of nineteen; 
‘‘ worked his way” through Lake Forest 
University, Illinois, and McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary; was pastor of a Presby- 
terian church at Peoria for three years, and 
another at Evanston for 

four years, building fine 

churches in each place; 

and was serving his 

fourth year in the 

“liberal” Central 

Church of Chicago 

when called to Ply- 

mouth Church. Dr. 

Frank W. Gunsaulus 

of Plymouth Church, 

Chicago, succeeds Dr. 

Hillis at Central 

Church. 


Church Interests. 


Nelson Lhe death of 
Dingley. Representative 
Nelson Dingley, Jan- 
uary 13, at the age of 
sixty-six years, removed 
one of the wheel-horses 
of national legislation. 
He was speaker of the Maine House of Rep- 
resentatives 1863-64, and governor of the 
state 1874-75. He entered the House of 
Representatives in 1881 and continued in 
service thereafter, devoting much attention 
to shipping and fisheries, inaugurating the 
Bureau of Navigation and other changes of 
administration in the Treasury Department. 
He was a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee which framed the tariff of 1890, 


THE LATE 


NELSON DINGLEY. 


and when Mr. McKinley became president, 
he became chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, the Tariff Act of 1897, bearing 
his name in popular parlance. His succes- 
sor as head of the committee is Sereno N. 
Payne of New York, who also takes Mr. 
Dingley’s place as a member of the joint 
commission with Canada. 


Among the notables in for- 
eign countries who have died 
since our last issue is Gen. George von Ca- 
privi de Caprera de Montecuculi, Bismarck’s 
successor as chancellor of the German Em- 
pire in 1890. 

On January 14 occurred the death of 
Nubar Pacha, former president of the Egyp- 
tian Council of Ministers, to whom the es- 
tablishment of the Mixed Tribunals was due. 

The record of recent 
deaths in the United 
States includes the 
names of Col. James 
A. Sexton, of Illinois, 
commander-in-chief of 


The Death List. 


the Grand Army of the 
Republic and a mem- 
ber of the War Inves- 


tigating Commission, 
February 5, aged fifty- 
four; Rev. Dr. Charles 
S. Robinson, of New 
York City, most widely 
known by his church 
hymnals, “ Laudes 
Domini,” “ Songs for 
the Sanctuary,” and 
** Songs of the Church”; 
Augustus H. Garland, 
of Arkansas, United 
States senator in 1876 
and attorney-general under President Cleve- 
land; the Right Rev. John Williams, of Con- 
necticut, senior member of the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of America, aged eighty-one years; Simon 
Pokagon, for twenty-two years chief of the 
Michigan band of Pottawattamie Indians, 
whose father signed the treaty of 1833 giving 
possession of the site of Chicago to white 
men. He died at the age of seventy-three. 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


FOR MARCH. 


First Week (ending March 4). 


“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chapter VI. to 
page 178. 

“Men and Manners of the Eighteenth Century.” 
Books VI. and VII. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 


“ The Textile Industries of the United States.” 
Second Week (ending March 11). 


“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chapter VI. con- 


cluded. 

“Men and Manners of the Eighteenth Century.” 
Book VIII. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“The City of Manchester.” 


Third Week (ending March 18). 
Chapter VII. to 


“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” 
page 197. 
“Men and Manners of the Eighteenth Century.” 


Book IX. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“ John Bright.” 
“The Liquor Interests in English Politics.” 
Fourth Week (ending March 25). 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chapter VII. to 
page 201. 
“Men and Manners of the Eighteenth Century.” 
Book X. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The True Motive in the Christian Life.” 
“Recent Progress in Physical Science.” 


FOR APRIL. 
First Week (ending April 1). 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chapter VII. to 
page 205. 
“ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” 
ters I., II., III., IV., V., and VI. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 


Chap- 


“Women at the Great English Universities.” 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 


FOR MARCH. 
First Week. 


. The Lesson. 

. Essay—Pope’s influence on English poetry. 

. A Paper—Sentimentalism in English fiction. 

. A Book Review—*“ The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
by Goldsmith. 

. Readings—Selections from “The Traveler,” 
by Goldsmith, and from “The Seasons,” by 
Thomson. 

. General Discussion—“ History as it is Made.” 

Second Week. 


- Roll-call—Each response to be a quotation 
from a favorite English author. 

- The Lesson. 

. Essay—The religious revival of the eighteenth 
century. 

- Readings from Cowper—“ The Cricket,” “The 
Diverting History of John Gilpin,” “ My 
Mother’s Picture,” and “ The Rose.” 

. A Critical Study—“ The Task,” by Cowper. 

- Select Readings—*To a Mountain Daisy,” 
“Tam O’Shanter,” and “The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night,” by Burns. 

I—Mar. 


Third Week. 
Wordsworth Day—March 17. 
“ Thine is a strain to read among the hills, 
The old and full of voices ;—by the source 
Of some free stream, whose gladdening presence fills 
The solitude with sound ; for in its course 
Even such is thy deep song, that seems a part 
Of those high scenes, a fountain from their heart.’’ 
—F. D. Hemans. 
. Biographical Sketch—William Wordsworth. 
. A Paper—Wordsworth’s style. 
. A Talk—Wordsworth’s rank as a poet. 
. A Critical Study—* The Excursion.” 
. Essay—Wordsworth’s poetic motives. 
. Readings—“ To a Cuckoo,” “ Daffodils,” “ To 
a Highland Girl,” and “ Lucy.” 
Fourth Week. 
- Roll-call—The responses to be quotations 
from Coleridge and Southey. 
2. The Lesson. 
3. A Paper—The electrical power at Niagara 
Falls. 
. A Literary Study—* Kubla Khan” and “ Chris- 
tabel,” by Coleridge. 
. A Paper—Southey’s art. 
. Readings—“ Rime of the Ancient Mariner” 
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and “Love,” by Coleridge. “Emmett’s Epi- 
taph ” and “The Greenwood Shrift,” by 
Southey, and “The Holly-Tree,” by Robert 
and Caroline Southey. 





FOR APRIL. 
First Week. 
1. Roll-call—Responses to be quotations from 
Lamb and De Quincey. 


SYLLABUS OF C.L. 





S.C. READING. 


- The Lesson. 

3. A Critical Study—* Essays of Elia,” by Charles 
Lamb. 

4. Readings—Selections from “ Essays of Elia.” 

5. Essay—Thomas De Quincey and his literary 
works. 

6. A Paper—The local rocks. 

7. A Geological Study—The local drift material 
and the hillside spring. 


SYLLABUS OF C. L. S. C. READING. 
REQUIRED READING IN THE TEXT-BOOKS. 


“FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.” 
VI.—FROM THE DEATH OF POPE TO THE FRENCH 
' REVOLUTION, 1744-1789. 
1. Pope’s example (p. 163). 
2. The romantic movement (pp. 163-170). 
(1) Poetry for a hundred years. 
(2) Thomson’s “Seasons.” 
(3) Akenside’s work. 
(4) The movement on the Continent. 
(5) The movement in England. 
“ Tyrwhitt ” [ter‘it]. 
(6) “ Poems of Ossian” and their influence. 
(7) Chatterton and his work. 
(8) Change in the form of the verse. 
(9) Character of the romanticists and their 
poetry. 
(10) Critical expounders of the new school. 
“ Seriatim.” One after another; serially. 
3- Samuel Johnson and his works (pp. 170-173). 
(1) Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.” 
(2) Biography. 
(3) His important works. 
(4) Literary style. 
4. The English novel (pp. 173-179). 
(1) Richardson’s works. 
(2) Fielding and his novels. 
(3) Smollett’s writings. 
(4) Sterne and his works. 
“ Rabelais ” [rab-e-la’]. A French humorist. He 
died in 1553- 
(5) General character of modern fiction. 
5. Gibbon and Burke (p. 179). 
6. William Cowper and his works (pp. 179-182). 
(1) Biographical facts. 
(2) “The Task.” 
(3) “ Table Talk.” 
(4) Character of his poetry, 
7. Robert Burns and his poetry (pp. 182-186). 
(1) Appearance of Burns’ first volume. 
“Ramsay.” A poet of Scotland. He died in 1758. 
“Ferguson.” A‘Scottish poet of the eighteenth 
century. 





(2) Peasant life. 

(3) Love songs. 

(4) Drinking songs. 

(5) Satires. 

(6) Poet’s reception in Edinburgh. 
(7) Life at Ellisland. 

(8) Reputation as a song-writer. 
(9) Motives of his songs. 
(10) Burns’ politics. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. In what works is the example of Pope very 
evident ? 

2. Give a sketch of the romantic movement and 
tell what works best show the literary tendency of 
the age. 

3. What authors were influential in reviving 
the old forms of English verse ? 

4. What was the general character of the ro- 
manticists and their poetry ? 

5. Describe Samuel Johnson’s works and tell 
some facts about his life. 

6. Who were the greatest novelists of this period? 
What were the distinguishing characteristics of 
their works ? 

7. Give an estimate of Cowper’s poetry and tell 
the principal facts about his life. 

8. Give a biographical sketch of Robert Burns. 

g. Give the titles of some of Burns’ best poems 
and tell the motive of each. 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. Where did Cowper obtain the theme of “ John 
Gilpin ” ? 

2. What are the opening words of “The Task” 
and what explanation is given for them? 

3. How long was Johnson occupied in writing 
“ Rasselas ” and for what was it written? 





VII.—FROM THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE 
DEATH OF SCOTT, 1789-1832. 
1. General survey of the Georgian era (p. 187). 
2. Journalism of the period (pp. 187-189). 
(1) London dailies. 
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(2) Reviews and magazines. 
(3) The editors. 


“Noctes Ambrosianz ” [nok’téz 4m-bro-si-a’né]. 


Ambrosian nights. 
(4) Contents of reviews and magazines. 

3. Foreign influences (pp. 189-190). 

(1) Impulse from Germany. 

(2) Effect of the French Revolution. 
4. The “ Lake Poets ” (pp. 190-201). 

(1) The group. 

“ Pantisocracy.” A community whose members 
have equal rank and authority; the government of 
all by all. 

(2) Wordsworth and his productions. 
(2) “ Lyrical Ballads” and the innovations. 
(4) Wordsworth’s poetic diction. 
(c) Opposition to sensationalism. 
(2) His life and characteristics. 
(e) “ The Excursion” and “ The Prelude.” 
(/) His delineation of nature. 
(g) His mysticism. 
“Spinoza.” A German philosopher of the seven- 
teenth century. 
(3) Coleridge and his works. 
(2) The introduction of German thought into 
England. 
“ Fichte ” [fik’te]. 
(4) Traits of character. 

“ Venturum expectat.” Joined with what pre- 
cedes it reads, “ Alas! (for him who) expects what 
is about to come.” 

(c) Influence on thought. 
(d@) Religious and political doctrines. 
(¢) His poetry. 

“Calenture.” A delirious fever that was once 
believed to attack mariners, caused by exposure to 
heat, especially in the tropics. 

(4) Southey’s works. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the literary activity of the Georgian 
era. 

2. Give history of the periodicals published in 
the early part of the century. 

3. Describe the influence of German thought and 
of the French Revolution on English literature. 

4. Describe the characteristics of Wordsworth’s 
D poetry. 

5. What were Coleridge’s peculiarities and what 
was his influence on English thought ? 

6. Describe Coleridge’s best known works. 

g 7. Give an estimate of Southey’s works. 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. What English poet enlisted in the dragoons 
under an assumed name to escape trouble at Cam- 
bridge? What was the name? 


[E 


2. What poet characterized one of his own pro- 


ductions as “ the best English poem since ‘ Paradise 
Lost’”? 
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“MEN 


AND MANNERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY.” 
BOOK VI.—GOLDSMITH. 


XVI.—GOLDSMITH’S LIFE. 
1. Birth and parentage (p. 180). 
2. Description of his first school-teacher (p. 180). 
3. His arrival in London (p. 180). 
4. Conditions in London (pp. 181-183). 
(1) Political. 
(2) Literary. 
(3) London authors. 
(4) The laureateship. 
5. Life in London (pp. 183-186). 
(1) Home and first work. 
(2) His letter to a friend. 
(3) Changed circumstances. 
(4) Society life. 
(5) His friends. 
(6) Newberry’s visit. 
XVII.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE Public Ledger. 
1. The “ Chinese Letters ” (pp. 187-189). 
(1) The plan. 
(2) Estimate of the number of books published. 
(3) Capacity and liberty of the English. 
(4) How a man becomes great. 
“Lama” [la’m4]. A celibate priest in the branch 
of Buddhism known as Lamaism. 
(5) Number of great men. 
2. Excerpt from “The Citizen of the World” 
(pp. 189-191). 
(1) Method of rewarding bravery. 
(2) Desire for distinction. 
(3) The new books. 
(4) Comparison of old and new books. 
(5) Value of the press and the pulpit. 
“Bonza.” A Buddhist monk, particularly in 
Japan and China. 


ABOUT GOLDSMITH’S LIFE AND 
WORKS. 


XVIII.— FACTS 


1. Financial matters (p. 192). 
2. Social life in London (p. 192). 
3. The meeting with Johnson (pp. 192-193). 
4. Intimate friends (pp. 193-194). 
5. A financial difficulty (pp. 194-195). 
6. The publication of two works (pp. 195-196). 
7. Popularity of his novel (p. 196). 
XIX.—SELECTIONS FROM A NOVEL AND BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL FACTS. 
1. Excerpts from “The Vicar of Wakefield” 
(pp. 197-201). 
(1) Description of the new home. 
(2) Laws of the republic. 
(3) The Sunday finery. 
(4) Influence of the ladies of the town. 
“ Soi-disant” [swo-dé€-zon’]. Self-styled; would-be. 
(5) The family picture. 
“Joseph.” A garment resembling a man’s coat, 
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generally having a broad cape and buttoning down 
the front. 
2. Biographical facts (pp. 201-202). 
(1) Financial straits. 
(2) Last illness. 
(3) His death and its effect on his friends. 
(4) Burial and epitaph. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS ON BOOK VI. 
1. Give Goldsmith’s description of his fitst 
school-teacher. 
2. Describe the political and literary conditions 
existing in England in 1756. 
3. Give a biographical sketch of Goldsmith. 
4. What was his personal appearance at thirty- 
one as described by himself in a letter to a friend? 
5. What do Goldsmith’s “Chinese Letters” 
show in regard to literary activity and the customs 
of the time? 
6. Describe English country life as delineated in 
“The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. What two comedies were written by Gold- 
smith ? 
2. Which work of Goldsmith’s is extensively 
used in France and Germany for teaching English ? 





BOOK VII.—HORACE WALPOLE AND GRAY. 

XX.—FACTS ABOUT WALPOLE. 

1. His correspondence (p. 203). 

2. Birth, parentage, and early life (p. 204). 
. Continental tour (p. 204). 
. Parliamentary career (p. 204). 
Love of art and literature (p. 205). 
. The Twickenham villa (pp. 205-206). 
- Mode of living (p. 206). 
. Unpopularity (p. 207). 

g. “Castle of Otranto ” (p. 207). 
XXI.—WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 

1. To John Chute (pp. 208-2009). 

(1) Account of country manners. 
(2) Ennud defined. 

2. General character of his letters (p. 209). 

3- Account of the sensation caused by an §arth- 
quake (pp. 209-211). 

“ Ridotto.” A hall for public entertainments; a 
public entertainment consisting of music and 
dancing. 

“Cedrati” [se-dra’ti]. A perfume obtained from 
the citron. 

“Terreno.” A terrene; terrine. 

4- The Vauxhall frolic (pp. 211-212). 

“Vauxhall” [vaks-h4l’]. Vauxhall Gardens, a 
fashionable resort of London, were laid out in 1661 
along the Thames. They were closed in 1859 and 
the site has since been built over. 

“ Petite partie.” Small party. 


OW AN Sw 


5. The royal marriage (pp. 212-213). 
A toupee; a small wig. 


“Toupet ” [too-pa’]. 


6. Entertaining French guests (pp. 213-214). 

7. Entertainment at Richmond House (p. 214). 

8. Duchess of Queenberry’s ball (pp. 214-215). 

g. About “Castle of Otranto.” 

to. A famous dinner (p. 216). 
11. About the extravagance of the age (p. 217). 

“Poussin” [poo-san’]. French historical and 
landscape painter of the seventeenth century. 

“Mezzotinto.” A mezzotint, an engraving from 
a copper plate so treated that it “prints impres- 
sions graded in light and shade according to the 
requirements of the design, from a rich velvety and 
perfectly uniform black up through every variation 
of tone to brilliant white, or showing, when desirable, 
the sharpest contrasts between the extremes.” 

“Or moulu.” French words meaning literally 
ground gold; ormolu, a fine grade of brass used in 
making jewelry, chandeliers, etc.; gilt or bronzed 
metallic ware. 

“ Antonines.” Two Roman rulers the period of 
whose reigns has been termed the Age of the An- 
tonines. It was characterized by domestic peace. 

12. Attendance on Princess Amelia (pp. 218-219). 

“Al fresco.” Italian for in the open air, out of 
doors. 

XXII.—LETTERS AND INTERESTING FACTS. 

1. Anecdote about Garrick and Goldsmith 
(p- 220). 

2. The prophecy (p. 221). 

3. The “ Blue-stocking Club” (p. 221). 

4. The country in 1782 (p. 221). 

5. Opinions of Mrs. Siddons (pp. 221-222). 

“ Ton.” Air of fashion; fashionable people col- 
lectively. 

“ Maniérée.” French for affected. 

6. Remarks on air balloons (p. 223). 

7. About Dr. Burney and his daughter (p. 223). 

8. Queen Charlotte’s visit (pp. 223-224). 

“ De la vieille cour.’ Of the old court. 

9. His last letter (pp. 224-225). 

10. Walpole’s personal appearance (p. 225). 

“ Chapeau bas.” The hat off. 

XXIII.—GRAY AND WALPOLE. 

1. Gray’s ways (p. 226). 

2. Lady Cobham’s acquaintance with Gray (pp. 
226-227). 

3. “ The Long Story ” (pp. 228-229). 

4. The letter to Walpole (pp. 229-231). 

“ Zempus inane peto,” etc. I beg for leisure, 
quiet, and an interval from grief. 

“ Feue.” The late. 

5. Extract from “Castle of Otranto” (pp. 23!- 
232). 

REVIEW QUESTIONS ON BOOK VII. 

1. What is the character and extent of Horace 
Waipole’s correspondence ? 

2. Give a biographical sketch of Walpole and 
describe the villa at Twickenham. 
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3. Describe country manners as delineated in his 
letters. i 
4. What do his letters show in regard to city and 
court life ? 
5. What does he say in regard to the extravagant 
tendencies of the time ? 
6. Give Walpole’s impressions of Mrs. Siddons. 
7. Explain how Lady Cobham and her niece be- 
came acquainted with Thomas Gray. 
8. Describe his portrayal of them in “ The Long 
Story.” 
9. What letter shows the playful spirit of Gray? 
Give a résumé of its contents. 
10. Give a résumé of the extract from “Castle of 
Otranto.” ’ 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. What is the title of Walpole’s great tragedy ? 
2. What does Macaulay say is the irresistible 
charm of Walpole’s writings ? 





BOOK VIII.—EVELINA AND DR. JOHNSON. 
XXIV.—EVELINA INTRODUCED TO LONDON SOCIETY. 


1. Evelina’s account of the theater (pp. 233-234). 

2. Preparation for a ball (p. 234). 

3. Description of the ball (pp. 235-239). 

(1) The company. 
(2) Manners of the gentlemen. 
(3) Lovel’s invitation to dance. 
(4) Evelina’s diffidence. 
(5) Her rudeness and the result. 
(6) Lovel’s second appearance. 
(7) A second dance. 
XXV.—EVELINA’S EXPERIENCES IN LONDON. 

1. Her London relatives (p. 240). 

2. Their invitation (pp. 240-242). 

3. At the opera (pp. 242-243). 

4. Evelina and the cousins at Marylebone Gar- 
dens (p. 244). 

“Marylebone” [mia’ri-le-bin ]. At Marylebone 
Gardens public entertainments were formerly held. 
The site is now covered by Beaumont Street and a 
portion of Devonshire Place. 

“Pepys” [peps, pips, or pep‘is]. An English 
politician whose “ Diary ” is one of the chief sources 
of information on the Restoration. 

“Dick Turpin.” A notorious highwayman. 

5. A visit to Piccadilly (pp. 244-247). 

“Ma foi.” My faith. 

{1) Young Brangton’s actions. 

(2) A storm. 

(3) Conversation in a shop. 

(4) Use of Lord Orville’s carriage. 
(5) The Snow Hill incident. 

“Mohocks.” Ruffians who were very trouble- 
Some in London about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. They took their name from 
the Indian tribe Mohawks, or Mohocks. It is said 
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that some of the Mohocks were members of the 
higher classes of society. 

6. Disappearance of the Brangtons (p. 247). 

7. Evelina’s antecedents (pp. 247-248). 
XXVI.—EVELINA AWAY FROM LONDON. 


1. A letter from her guardian (p. 249). 
2. Evelina’s letter to Miss Mirvan (pp. 249-251). 
3. An interview with Mr. Villers (pp. 251-253). 
4. Evelina at Bristol Hot-wells with Mrs. Selwyn 
(pp. 253-255). 

(1) Reason for the visit. 

(2) Meets Lord Orville. 

(3) In Mrs. Beaumont’s garden. 
5. Connecting links of the story (pp. 255-256). 
6. The conclusion of the story (pp. 256-260). 


XXVII.—FANNY BURNEY AND JOHNSON. 4 
68). 


1. Facts about Miss Burney’s life (pp. 261-2 
(1) Record in her diary. 
(2) Childhood home. 
(3) Burning her manuscripts. 

“ Auto de fe” [ou’to da fa]. The public announce- 
ment of the sentences passed by the court of the 
Spanish Inquisition and the execution of these sen- 
tences. “It was celebrated with great pomp and 
solemnity, and was attended with the procession of 
the condemned to a public place and the delivery of 
a sermon, followed by the execution by the secular 
authorities of the various sentences imposed, in- 
cluding the burning at the stake of those adjudged 
‘incorrigible and impenitent heretics.’” 

(4) Her imagination. 
(5) Assisting her father. 
(6) Publication of her story. 
(7) Mrs. Thrale’s approbation. 
“ Eloge” [a-lozh’]. Panegyric ; eulogy. 
(8) A visit to Streatham. 
(9) Comments on her book. 
2. Facts about Dr. Johnson (pp. 268-270). 
(1) Relation to the Thrales. 
” (2) His habits. 
(3) Peculiarities. 
(4) Treatment in the Thrale family. 
(5) His writings. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS ON BOOK VIII. 

1. Give an outline of the story of Evelina. 

2. Describe the style of the novel. 

3. Describe the picture it gives of the people and 
manners of the period. 

4. Give a biographical sketch of the author. 

5. What were the opinions of the public on this 
novel ? 

6. What does Miss Burney’s diary say of Dr. 
Johnson ? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. What official position did Miss Burney hold? 

2. What did Garrick play at his first appearance 
in London? Where is he buried? 
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BOOK IX.—BEAU NASH AND BATH. 
XXVIII.—A PARTIAL HISTORY OF BATH AND NASH. 

1. Importance of Bath in the eighteenth cen- 
tury (p. 271). 

2. Baedeker’s account of Bath (pp. 271-272). 

3- Goldsmith’s account of Nash (pp. 272-274). 

(1) Statement of his purpose. 
(2) Nash’s family. 

“Gil Blas” [zhél blis]. A romance by Le Sage 

in which the hero Gil Blas tells the story of his life. 
(3) His education. 
(4) A member of Middle Temple. 

“Inns of Court.” Colleges in which students of 
law live and pursue their studies. They are four in 
number, Inner Temple, Middle Temple, Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Gray’s Inn. 

(5) He conducts a pageant. 

“Arbiter elegantiarum” [el-e-gan-shi-a’rum]. 
Judge of the elegancies; authority in matters of 
taste. 

(6) Character of Nash. 
(7) Gaming in London. 
4. Conditions at Bath (pp. 274-275). 
5. Changes made by Nash (pp. 275-276). 


XXIX.—MORE ABOUT BATH AND NASH. 
1. A day at Bath (pp. 277-280). 
(1) Reception of strangers. 
(2) Subscriptions. 
(3) Bathing. 
(4) Breakfast and dinner. 
(5) Evening pleasures. 
(6) Nash’s display. 
2. Prevalence of gambling (p. 280). 
3. Nash’s old age and death (pp. 280-281). 
“Nestor.” The oldest councilor of the Greeks 
before Troy ; the oldest and most experienced one 
of a company. 
4. Tunbridge Wells (p. 281). 


XXX.—MANNERS AT BATH. 
1. Arabella’s arrival at Bath (p. 282). 
2. Arabella in the pump-room (pp. 282-283). 
3. The new costume (pp. 283-284). 
4. Arabella’s departure (p. 284). 
XXXI.—VARIOUS REPORTS OF BATH. 
1. Extract from “ Pompey” (pp. 285-286). 
(1) A fine gentleman described. 
(2) Conversation about Bath. 


2. Smollett’s account in “ Humphrey Clinker” 


(pp- 287-290). 
(1) The round of gaities. 
(2) The bathing. 
(3) The coffee-house. 
(4) Spring Gardens. 
(5) The ball. 
3. Evelina’s account (pp. 290-291). 


4- Opinion of Walpole and Miss Austen’s account 


(p. 291). 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON BOOK IX. 
1. What does Baedeker’s “Great Britain” say 
about Bath? 
2. Give a sketch of Nash as portrayed by Gold- 
smith. 
3- Describe the scene at the pump-room. 
4- Describe the manner of passing the time at 
Bath. 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. What sobriquet was bestowed upon Richard 
Nash? 
z. When was Goldsmith’s “Life of Richard 
Nash ” published ? 
BOOK X.—MRS. RADCLIFFE AND HER FOLLOWERS. 
XXXII.—MRS. RADCLIFFE AND HER WORKS. 
1. General character of her works (p. 292). 
2. Biographical facts (p. 292). 
3. Her principal works (pp. 292-293). 
4. Peculiarities of her works and their influence 
(p. 293). 
5. Her methods (pp. 293-294). 
6. “The Mysteries of Udolpho ” (pp. 294-300). 
(1) Length and characters. 
(2) Opening of the story. 
(3) In the Apennines. 
(4) Arrival at Udolpho. 
(5) Emily’s chamber. 
(6) Her first night at Udolpho. 
(7) Arrangement of her room. 
(8) Exploration of the castle. 
XXXIII.—THE WORK OF REGINA MARIA ROCHE. 
1. “The Children of the Abbey ” (pp. 301-309). 
(1) Its style and character. 
(2) The opening. 
(3) The abbey. 
(4) Description of two portraits. 
(5) Malvina’s marriage. 
(6) Description of a lord. 
(7) Amanda’s flight and a change of scene. 
(8) Amanda at a ball. 
(9) Attitude of Lord Mortimer. 
(10) The London incident. 
(11) The villains. 
(12) Description of the abbey. 
(13) The portraits. 
(14) Amanda discovers a relative. 
(15) Conclusion of the story. 
XXXIV.—* THE HEROINE, OR CHERUBINA.” 
1. Facts about the author (p. 310). 
“LZ? histoire d@’ une femme est toujours un roman.” 
The history of a woman is always a romance. 
2. A description of the heroine (pp. 310-311). 
3. The beginning of the book (pp. 311-312). 
4. Description of an ancient chamber (pp. 3!2- 
313). 
5. Appearance of Baron Hildebrand (p. 313) 
6. Interview with the baron (pp. 313-314). 
7. A visit from celebrated people (pp. 314-315)- 
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8. Miss Porter’s play (p. 315). 





XXXV.—JANE AUSTEN AND HER BURLESQUE. 2. 


g. Character of the castle (p. 315). t. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS ON BOOK X. 
What were the chief characteristics of Mrs. 
to. Conclusion of the tale (pp. 315-316). Radcliffe’s work ? 


Give an outline of “The Mysteries of Udol- 


1. Facts about the book and the author (pp. 317— pho” and describe the castle. 


318). 3 


Give an outline of “The Children of the Ab- 


2. The heroine and the scene of the story (p. 318). bey” and its picture of the manners of the period. 
3. Conversation in the pump-house (p. 318). 4. Tell the story of “ Cherubina” and describe the 
4. Mr. Tilney and the ride to his home (p. 319). _ heroine. 


5. Incidents at the abbey (pp. 319-324). 5 


(1) Catherine’s first impression. 


Give an outline of Jane Austen’s burlesque. 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


(2) Her first night there. 1. To what rank of society do most of Jane Aus- 
(3) Revelations of the morning. ten’s characters belong? 

(4) Verifying a mystery. 2. What has Sir Walter Scott said of Jane Aus- 
(5) The conclusion. ten, Edgeworth, and Ferrier? 


REQUIRED READING IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


1.— THE CITY OF MANCHESTER.” 
1. History before the Conquest (p. 531). 
2. The present city (pp. 531-532). 


3. The beginning of the textile industry (pp. 532- 5 


533)- 


(4) Statistics. 

(5) Development of the industry. 
(6) Mercerized goods. 

The silk industry (pp. 540-541). 


4. Political conditions (p. 533). III.—“ JOHN BRIGHT.” 


5. The cotton famine (pp. 533-534). 

6. Manufacturing interests (p. 534). 

7. Architecture and public squares (pp. 534-537)- 
(1) Criticisms. 


present century who was prominent in the civil 


service. Through his efforts the sanitation of 
Paris was greatly improved and the city beautified. 


9. The corporation’s work (p. 537). 





1l—* THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED 


1. Conditions of textile industries (p. 538). 
2. Geographical distribution (p. 538). 
3. The woolen industry (pp. 538-539). 

(1) Compared with other industries. 

(2) The center. 


(4) Disadvantages. 

- (5) The frauds. 

4. The cotton industry (pp. 539-540). 
(1) Consumption of cotton. 
(2) Character of the goods. 
(3) The market. 








I 
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“Haussmann ” [6s’man]. A Frenchman of the 5 
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(2) The town hall. 9. 
(3) Albert Square. IO. 
(4) Royal Infirmary. II. 


” 
STATES. 2 


(3) Character of the manufactures. 4. 


. Bright’s influence (p. 541). 

. Facts of his life (p. 541). 

. Cause of his political sympathies (pp. 541-542). 
. Beginning of his political work (p. 542). 


Partnership of Bright and Cobden (p. 542). 


. The corn laws (p. 542). 
. The repeal movement (pp. 542-543). 
. The Reform Acts (p. 543). 


Opposition to Palmerston (p. 543). 
Attitude toward continental liberalism (p. 544). 
Influence on English politics (p. 544). 


(5) The art gallery. 12. Bright as an orator (p. 544). 
(6) Owens College. 13. Bright’s attitude toward the Civil War (pp. 
(7) The assize courts. 544-545)- 
(8) The Manchester Royal. —— 
(9) The cathedral. IvV.— THE TRUE MOTIVE IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE.” 
(10) Chetham Hospital. 1. The text illustrated (p. 545). 
(11) Other buildings. 2. The true motive in the Christian life (pp. 545- 
8. The ship canal (p. 537). 546). 


(1) The motive in obedience. 

(2) The religion of the Old Testament. 
(3) The heathen religions. 

Christ’s revelation of God (pp. 546-548). 
(1) Paul’s need. 

(2) What the incarnation does. 

(3) Christ’s humanity. 

(4) An offering for sin. 

(5) The great picture. 

Influence of love (pp. 548-549). 

(1) On the early Christians. 

(2) In personal devotion. 

(3) in our relation to Christ. 

(4) On faith. 

(5) In true religion. 

(6) In the religious life. 

















v.—“ RECENT PROGRESS IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE.” 

1. Progress of science during the nineteenth 
century (p. 550). 

2. What the author purposes to set forth in the 
article (p. 550). 

3. The discovery of new atmospheric elements 
(Pp. 550-552). 

(1) Statement by Sir William Crookes. 

“ Protyle” [pro-tile]. A hypothetical substance 
from which all other substances are supposed to 
have been derived. 

(2) Lord Rayleigh’s discovery. 
(3) Experiments and discoveries. 
(4) Separation of argon. 

(5) Liquefaction of gases. 

“ Cailletet ” [ka-ya-ta’]. 

“ Pictet ” [pék-ta’ or pé-ta’]. 

(6) Separation and identification of elementary 
gases. 
. Hypothetical elements (pp. 552-553). 
. Réntgen rays (p. 553)- 
. The Hertzian waves (p. 553). 
. Progress in electricity (p. 553). 
. Progress in electro-chemistry (pp. 553-554)- 
. Improvements in the soda industry (p. 554). 
. The object of science (p. 554). 











































0M ON AM > 


“FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.” 
II. 
1. About thirty years in Germany. 2. The 
“ Shepherd’s Calendar” and “Mother Hubbard’s 


Tale.” 
III. 
1. Sir Philip Sidney. 2. Philip Massinger. 
IV. 


1. Jeremy Taylor. 2. Of Milton’s prose writings 
by Macaulay. 
Vv. 
1. Dryden. 2. Dean Swift; one day in the latter 
part of his life after looking over “The Tale of 
a Tub.” 


CLASS OF 1899.—“THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—John C. Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—John A. Travis, Washington, D.C.; Charles 
Barnard, New York, N. Y.; Rev. Cyrus B. Hatch, Pa.; Frank G. 
Carpenter, Washington, D. C.; John Brown, Chicago, IIl.; 
Charles A. Carlisle, South Bend, Ind.; Edward Marsden, 
Alaska; William Ashton, Uxbridge, England; Miss Alice Ha- 

* worth, Osaka, Japan; Miss Frances O.Wilson, Tientsin, China. 
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VI.—“ THE LIQUOR INTERESTS IN ENGLISH POLI- 
TICs.” 
1. Facts to be studied (p. 554). 
2. The licensing system (pp. 554-556). 
(1) Granters of licenses. 
(2) The magisterial benches. 
(3) System from 1830 to 1869. 
(4) Policy since 1870. 
(5) Effect of the restriction policy. 
3- Development of the brewing industry (pp. 
556-557). 
(1) The business in 1869. 
(2) Present conditions. 
(3) Value of a license. 
(4) Reiation of license-holder to brewer. 
(5) Effect of the changes. 
4. Liquor interests in Parliament (pp. 557-558). 
(1) The last reform. 
(2) General attitude of the Liberals. 
(3) The local option bill. 
(4) Influence of the Tories. 
(5) The proposals of 1888. 
(6) Liquor interest allied to the Tories. 
(7) The royal commission. 
5. Two important license problems (p. 558). 
6. The trade in politics (p. 558). 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN” FOR FEBRUARY. 


“MEN AND MANNERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.” 
Book II. 

1. Lieutenant-Governor Ramsay, of colonial New 
York. 2. “Shakespeare Illustrated.” A collection of 
the tales on which Shakespeare’s plays are founded. 

Book III. 

1. Asa writer of Latin verse. 2. “ Rural Sports.” 
Book IV. 

1. Composing letters to theirlovers. 2. Fifty-one. 
Book V. 

1. The Champion. 2. “It was, perhaps, the only 
book of which, being printed off betimes one morn- 
ing, a new edition was called for before night.” 


THE C. L. S. C. CLASSES. 
1882-1902. 


Secretary—Miss Isabelle T. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 
Treasurer—John C. Whitford, Detroit, Mich. 
Trustee—Miss M. A. Bortle, Mansfield, O. 
CLASS EMBLEM—THE FLAG. 
CLASS COLOR—BLUE. 
CLASS FLOWER—THE FERN. 





Two missionary members of the Class of ’99 
send the following words of greeting from their far- 
away home in Canton, China: 
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“ We are deeply interested in the present year’s 
course and shall be sorry when it is finished, but we 
look forward to work on some of the seal courses 
or special work after this year. I cannot express 
to you the great benefit we have derived from our 
C. L. S.C. reading. Many a weary ride in sedan 
chair or boat has been brightened by the presence 
of these books, and they have served to keep us 
out of the groove that many drop into out here. 
May the good work of the C. L. S. C. prosper.” 





CLASS OF 1900.—‘ THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfolding 
centuries ; charity toward all endeavor.” 
“ Licht, Liebe, Leben.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. John A. McKamy, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Rev. Duncan Cameron, N. Tonawanda, N.Y.; J. F. Hunt, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y.; Morris A. Greene, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. Mary 
H. Gardner, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. James H. Bentley, Ridley 
Park, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Mabel Campbell, 53 Young- 
love Ave., Cohoes,N. Y. 

Trustee—Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, IIl. 

CLASS EMBLEM—EVERGREEN. 
CLASS COLOR—GRAY. 


CLASS OF 1901.—* THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ Light, Love, Life.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W.S. Bainbridge, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—William H. Mosely, New Haven, Conn.; 
Rev. George S. Duncan, Washington, D. C.; John Sinclair, New 
York, N. Y.; Mrs. Samuel George, Wellsville, W: Va.; Dr. Eliza 
Mosher, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. T. S. Coleman, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Mrs. Miller, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Ned Arden Flood, Chicago, IIl,; 
Prof. Henry Cohn, Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. Jamison. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Harriet E. Barse, 1301 
Brooklyn Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

CLASS FLOWER —COREOPSIS. 
CLASS EMBLEM—THE PALM. 


CLASS OF 1902.—“THE ALTRURIANS.” 
“ Not for self, but for all.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. John Henry Barrows, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice Presidents—Col. Geo. W. Bain, Lexington, Ky.; Mr. 
A. T. Van Laer, New York, N. Y.; Mr. J. T. Robert, Chicago, 
Ill; Mr. M E. Baird, Ohio; Madame Emma D. Rupin, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Miss Harriet Walker, Wellesley College; Mr. 
Albert Watson, Mt. Vernon, IIl.; Miss Sallie Leonard, Jackson, 
Mich; Miss Jewell Gould, Aspen, Col.; Miss Belle Kearney, 
Flora, Miss. 

Honorable Vice Presidents—The Earl and Countess of 
Aberdeen. 

Secretary—Mrs. Josephine Griffith Rabb, East Aurora, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Prof. J. C. Armstrong, 530 Lincoln Ave., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 








CLASS FLOWER-—AMERICAN BEAUTY ROSE. 





To MEMBERS OF THE CLASS OF 1902: 
Dear Classmates :—I have received a number of 
communications concerning class finances, class 
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pins, lists of names and addresses, etc., and as it is 
impossible for me to write each member of the 
class a personal letter, I have prepared a brief 
statement for publication in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

I was furnished a complete list of the names and 
addresses of all members of the Class of 1902 who 
joined at Chautauqua, and was instructed by the 
class to have these names and addresses printed 
and send a copy to each member of the class. 
This order I have not obeyed, because I am in- 
formed that it is contrary to the custom of the 
C. L. S. C. classes, as well as the wishes of the 
general C. L. S. C. officers. I am sure that the 
Class of 1902 desires to work in perfect harmony 
with the general officers. 

In regard to finances, it is proper to say that 
each class is expected to contribute a fixed amount 
as its share toward the completion and furnishing 
of the class building. The class building is a frame 
structure containing eight rooms and a banquet 
hall, and is designed. as a place for classes to hold 
their business and social meetings—in fact, it is our 
Chautauqua class home. The trustees inform me 
that the amount required of 1902 is $350. They 
have assigned us Room 2 on the first floor, and 
they have agreed to finish it nicely for us upon 
the payment of $150. The work of finishing the 
room has been contracted for and is now nearly 
completed. I have received a request from the 
treasurer of the board of trustees to remit the 
amount required for finishing our room. As will 
be seen from the following report I am unable to 
comply with his request: 

The total of the subscriptions to the class fund 
to date is $187.50, $50 of which is a special con- 
tribution for a mantel and fireplace. Of this 
amount $130 has been paid. It will thus be seen 
that we have only $80 available to pay a debt of 
$150 now due. No specified amount is required 
from members, but as it is the Chautauqua home 
of the Class of 1902, we are sure that all will wish 
to do something toward setting it in order. 

The class took some action late last season in 
regard to class pins, but my information in regard 
to what was done is not definite enough to enable 
me to inform members as to prices, how and where 
to obtain them, etc. It is probably better to defer 
the purchase of pins until next season. 

I am sure that every earnest reader of the course 
for this year must find both pleasure arid profit in 
it. Inspired by the number of our class and the 
presence and leadership of so many illustrious men 
and women, we should all feel it to be a great 
privilege to belong to the Class of 1902. 

‘With best wishes for the members of the Class 
of 1902, I am, Very respectfully yours, 
J. C. ARMSTRONG. 
Pittsburg, Pa., January 16, 1899. 








cL. Ss. Cc. 
“* We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


MOTTOES. 
“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 


c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Opgninc Day—October 1. 
Bryant Day—November 3. 
Spgc1aLt SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
Cotitece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanter Day—February 3. 
Spgeciat SunpAy—February, second Sunday. 
Loncrettow Dayv—February 27. 
SPECIAL MEMORIAL 


A.rrep Day—October 18. 
Cavour Dav—November 15. 
Cromwett Day—December 16. 
Griapstons Day—January 14. 


NEW CIRCLES. 

New YorkK.—Early in January an urgent request 
for the Chautauqua literature was sent from New 
York City with fees for eleven students who are 
to take up the course, although it is late in the 
year. “We enjoy every meeting better and 
better, and would not give up the course for any- 
thing else.” This is the testimony of a member of 
Binghamton Circle. 

NEw JERSEY.—A letter recently received from 
Woodbury states that a membership of fifteen 
makes up the excellent organization at that place. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Seventeen active and five as- 
sociate members in Girardville are making the most 
of their opportunities for study. 

MARYLAND.—A new member has joined the 
readers at Baltimore. 

ARKANSAS.—The following extract is from a 
letter written by the efficient secretary of the circle 
at Searcy: “The Self Culture Club, as our organi- 
zation is called, has just this year taken up the 
Chautauqua work. We have seventeen members 
enrolled, and although most of the members are 
housekeepers, while several ate school-teachers, we 
always have a good attendance. I read the course 
alone last year, but find it much more pleasant and 
profitable to read with a club. Our club is com- 
posed entirely of ladies and meets once a week. 
We have, so far, followed very closely the programs 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and the papers and talks 
add a great deal of interest to the review of the 
week’s reading.” 

ILLINOIS.—A circle of seven members at Mt. 
Carroll have been reading the course since October. 

Iowa.—Mention is made in the Knoxville Journal 
of a circle organized in that community early in 
January with a large membership of ladies. 








SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May tr. 

Spgciat SunpAy—May, second Sunday. 

SpeciaL SunpAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tuesday 

St. Paut’s Dav—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday 

Recocnition Day—August, third Wednesday after first Tues 
day. 


DAYS FOR 1898-99. 
Drypen Dayv—February 18. 
WorpswortH Day—March 17. 
Suettey Day—April 20. 
Tennyson Day—May 18. 


MIssourI.—A fine circle at Kansas City has just 
launched out on the course, and we predict for 
them a successful year. 

NEBRASKA.—The important step of enrollment 
has been taken by five earnest people at Burwell, 
and more are expected to join the circle in the 
near future. 

CoLorapDo.—Columbian Circle, of Denver, en- 
rolls with twelve members. 

NEw Mexico.—At San Marcial a circle of ten 
have made a good start. 





OLD CIRCLES. 

CANADA.—A few additional names have been 
added to the circle at Hamilton, making a member- 
ship of twenty-one. 

Hawail.—The Chautauquans at Honolulu send 
in their annual fees, and the secretary expresses the 
conviction that the latter half of the year will be 
even more satisfactory than the first half. 

MAINE.— The secretary of Greenville Circle 
writes: “I wish to report the reorganization of 
North Star Circle of Greenville. Meetings have 
not been held since ’93, but we reorganized October 
24th of this year with seven regular members, in- 
cluding three post-graduates and twelve local mem- 
bers. Although beginning a month later than we 
should have done, we have made up nearly all the 
work to date, and have very interesting meetings. 
Although disappointed at first at not finding the 
Questions and Answers in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, we 
have found that our work is much more thoroughly 
done by the topics—and, of course, much more 
satisfactory.” 

VERMONT.—A report which comes from Burling- 
ton shows a class of twenty-five freshmen, sopho- 
mores, and juniors. 

















CoNnNECTICUT.— Addison Moore - Circle, New 
Haven, is active in C. L. S. C. work. One new 
name has been added to their number. 

NEw YoRK.—The Long Island Society of the 
Hall in the Grove is an organization of great im- 
portance to the C. L. S.C. The members are pro- 
gressive, energetic, and always loyal to their alma 
mater. A successful banquet, held in Brooklyn, is 
reported in the following: “The Long Island So- 
ciety of the Hall in the Grove gave its fourth 
annual banquet at the Hotel St. George November 
14. .The tables in the large dining-room were 
handsomely decorated with pink roses and tiny 
silver candelabras. About fifty covers were laid. 
The Rev. Dr. R. S. Pardington acted as toast- 
master, and toasts were responded to by Dr. Hurl- 
but, national principal of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, who confined his remarks to 
the national circle; Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden 
responded to the toast, ‘ The Press,’ and Benjamin 
J. Brenton, for twelve years president of the 
Jamaica Circle, spoke about the local work. Miss 
Cordelia Adele Teal, the corresponding secretary, 
read letters of regret from Miss Kate F. Kimball 
and Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. Miss Teal also an- 
nounced the death of two members who had passed 
away during the year—Mrs. A. S. Higgins and Mrs. 
Helen Lafflin. Among the members and guests 
present at the dinner were Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut 
and Mrs. Hurlbut, Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, 
Dr. and Mrs. Pardington, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey J. 
Warner, Mrs. Florence M. Harris, Mrs. Annie C. 
Kirby, Mrs. Timothy M. Griffling, and Miss Jennie 
Pomerene.” Inresponse to the toast to“ The Press,” 
Mrs. C. W. Alden spoke as follows: “If you 
people who are all the while trying to learn about 
things had lived in Egypt in the days of the early 
Pharaohs, you would all have been either priests or 
outlaws. It’s a far cry from Isis to Sorosis, and 
from Osiris to original research. The priests ran a 
knowledge trust, which brooked no competition. 
Nobody knew how much they knew. Nobody 
knows. yet. We have changed all that. The 
credit of popularizing knowledge is to be divided 
among the press, the schools and colleges, and 
the ‘ Chautauqua,’ the most popular of all. I have 
ventured to put the contrast between the. past and 
the present into somewhat informal verse, under 
the title of 


CIVILIZATION’S TWIN FORCES. 
I. 


If those priestly old Egyptians 
Had a fit of the conniptions, 
When the pyramid inscriptions 
Some one threatened to translate ; 
*T was because to use a derrick, 
In that dryness atmospheric, 
Called for knowledge esoteric, 
Which no boor could simulate ; 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


And the people didn’t mind it; 
As for wisdom they resigned it, 
* Hide it quickly when you find it’ 
Was the plan for each idea; 
So the priest was the physician, 
Linguist, architect, optician— 
Maybe also electrician— 
For the country far and near. 


i. 
Tis the everlasting glory 
Of our Anglo-Saxon story, 
As we tell it, con amore, 

In this Empire of the West, 
That no class can now inherit 
All the shrewdness, all the merit; 
Every GAMIN isa ferret, 

Burrowing deep, in learning’s quest. 
And I think I can convince you 
That the paper Progress prints you, 
Well supplying all the hints you 

Need about the recent past— 
Saying often just what you’ve meant, 
Stirring you with every movement, 
Stands for 4a//in this improvement, 

Since old Egypt bowed to caste. 


Ill. 

Only half? Well, education 
Much concerns a growing nation, 
And you lack in penetration 

If my thought you cannot guess: 
Schools and colleges aggressive, 
Foes to all that is oppressive, 
Supplement the most progressive 

Spirit of the daily press. 
Should Minerva’s self appearing 
Seek the truest persevering 
Agency that is endearing 

Learning to all earnest folk, 
I should not, I hope, be backward, 
Though an introduction’s awkward, 
To direct her steps Chautauquard, 

Toward the lake, to take a look. 


IV. 

There, unless I’m much mistaken, 
She would feel her memories waken 
Of Olympus, late forsaken, 

That Olympus of the Greek, 
Where the goddesses of fiction, 
Full of mutual contradiction, 
Full of jealousy and friction, 

Vented each her private pique— 
Wisdom-loving, folly-scorning, 
E’en bad company adorning, 
She would find the earth's fair morning 

In this spring of ancient lore ; 
She would say: ‘It is a pity 
Not to aid the truly gritty, 
I will take a cottage pretty, 


And will leave it nevermore.’ ” 


—tThe wide-awake Chautauquans at Canandaigua 
are doing conscientious work. A good working 
member from Rochester writes rather discourag- 
ingly of her efforts in the C. L. S. C., but is hope- 
ful for better times in the near future. 

NEw JERSEY.—Vineland has the good fortune 
to contain two circles, the regular circle of twenty 





members and the Hall in the Grove Circle, with 


ten members. The two circles meet together the 
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first Friday of each month, while the regular circle 
holds weekly meetings besides. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — Through a local paper of 
Lebanon glowing reports of the meetings of the 
Twentieth Century Circle are made public, and 
from the nature of the programs carried out this 
class is a credit to Chautauqua. At one of the 
semi-monthly meetings, held at the home of Mrs. 
Weiss, the following subjects were discussed : 
Michael Angelo and his work; reminiscences of 
the city on the Tiber; the art galleries of Dresden, 
Munich, and Vienna; the Italian lakes; European 
hotels and their customs; the monarchs of Spain 
during this century; the great value of earnestness 
and determination in study; Florence, the patron 
of art; the churches and catacombs of Rome; 
underground in Paris; and the Passion Play as it 
was seen at Ober-Ammergau. At the following 
meeting, held at the residence of Miss Sallie Kal- 
bach, a paper on Ireland, written by Mrs. Weiss, 
was “ marked by Mrs. Weiss’ keen analysis and the 
power of grasping and interestingly presenting the 
pivotal points of her subject.” Next followed 
the first of a series of readings and talks on “ The 
Nibelungen Ring.” The operas selected were 
“Das Rheingold” and “ Die Walkiire.” Any one 
who has made a study of the Nibelungenlied will 
know how interesting this subject was. This dis- 
cussion was followed by conversation regarding 
the problem of the Philippines, music, memory 
methods, the practical side of culinary art, and the 
cramping tendency of inaction. ——The following is 
received from Pittsburg: ‘ We have changed our 
name to ‘Carlyle Circle’ (‘Light-bearers’ last 
year), and have taken a motto from one of his 
works, ‘Do the duty that lieth nearest thee.’ We 
have eleven in our circle, nine old members and 
two new ones. We hold our meetings every other 
Saturday evening at the homes of the members; 
each member responds to roll-call with a quotation 
from one of the poets. We have two papers read 
at each meeting on some subject in connection 
with our reading, and a general discussion on the 
books. We are keeping right along with the re- 
quired amount of reading and enjoying the English 
year very much.”——-The Marion Square Circle, 
Gladwyne, has reorganized for the second year’s 
work. 

ARKANSAS.—At Corning the circle has several 
seniors working for their diplomas. 

OuI0.—Two ladies have joined the Worthing- 
tons of Springfield. Two 1900’s of Howenstine 
are enrolled for this year. Thirteen membership 
fees are received from Lima. 

MICHIGAN.—The circle at Benton Harbor re- 
cently entertained the literary clubs of their own 
city and St. Joseph in a manner truly Chautauquan, 
Concerning the occasion a local paper says: “The 
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ladies of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle very happily entertained the members of the 
literary clubs of the two cities and escorts at the 
home of Mr. O. B. Hipp, on Colfax Avenue, Mon- 
day afternoon and evening. About three hundred 
attended. The decorations were in the midwinter 
evergreen and holly, woven jnto garlands and 
wreaths, interspersed with meteor roses and red 
carnations. The door attendant was Master Law- 
rence Valentine, dressed in colonial style. The 
guests were received by Miss Whitehead in the 
reception: hall; in the parlor by the president, Mrs. 
F. M. Kerry, assisted by Mesdames Ward, Wallace, 
Hendrix, Drake, Hipp, Dunning, and Valentine, 
The library was transformed into a bower of ever- 
green, where coffee was poured by the Misses 
Vincent and Hull, assisted by Mesdames Burwell 
and Newland. The dining-room was presided over 
by Mrs. Shauman and a bevy of young girls for 
assistants. Presided over by Miss Morgan was a 
big punch bowl in a bower of lace. Potted palms 
and ferns and sprigs of holly were placed in the 
different rooms. Over the dining-room door was 
placed the initials of the entertaining club, ‘C.L.S.C.,” 
and beneath was hung the portrait of Dr. J. H. Vin- 
cent, the founder of the Chautauqua society. As 
they emerged from the dining-room, where they 
were served with ice cream, cake, and bonbons, 
each guest was presented with a small) United 
States flag, the emblem of the Class of.’99. Music 
was furnished by mandolins and guitar. It was a 
delightful and brilliant reception.” This circle ex- 
pects to graduate eleven ’99’s this year and a 
Current History and Bible Class are working for 
seals. 

Iowa.—Oaklawn C. L. S. C., Des Moines, still 
find the study profitable. A large, enthusiastic 
class at Creston are working diligently-——Two 
’96’s are in the class at Rockford. 

KANSAS.—The second annual meeting of the 
Seventh District Federation of Clubs was held at 
Kingman, November tst and 2d. A portion of the 
program was devoted to the Chautauqua course, in 
which a symposium was given on what Chautauqua 
has done for women—in the home life, the social 
and church work, and as an inspiration to special 
things, as art and literature. The advantages of the 
English year were discussed. Twenty-seven clubs 
belong to the federation, and the session was ex- 
ceedingly beneficial and interesting. 

NEBRASKA.—The enterprising secretary of the 
circle at Crete sends the following report: “ Nine 
Nebraska Cretans are making a pilgrimage over 
the C. L. S.C. route to the Golden Gate, where 
some of us expect to arrive in 1900 and others in 
1901. The journey becomes more and more de- 
lightful as we study the centuries strewn along the 
way. Our circle meets in the homes of its mem- 
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bers every Friday at 2:30 p. m.—sometimes tea, 
sometimes not. Prayer comes first in order and 
importance, next roll-call and minutes. Having no 
regular instructor, we find it very profitable to hand 
the leadership around in turn to the several mem- 
bers, two leading at each meeting. In our circle 
this plan stimulates to more careful study of the 
subjects in hand, and affords greater pleasure to 
all. As we wended our way through ‘ Twenty 
Centuries of English History’ and ‘ Europe in the 
Nineteenth Century’ our hearts overflowed with 
gratitude to God for the privilege of living in the 
happiest time and the happiest country of all his- 
tory. Weare sorry to bid them good-by, but our 
caravan is ordered to pass ‘From Chaucer to 
Tennyson,’ and we expect to see the people of the 
eighteenth century live and move once more, and 
to enjoy many ‘ Walks and Talks in the Geological 
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Field’ this year. While we are all very busy 
people, and have little time for papers and studies, 
we are keeping abreast with the Chautauqua time 
table and hope to pass through the gate at the 
appointed hour.” 

CoLorapDo.—Several members of the C. L. S. C. 
in Walsenburg are members of 1902. 

CALIFORNIA. — The fifteen members of the 
flourishing circle at San José meet Monday eve- 
nings and study the lesson outlined in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. The secretary writes: “Milton Day 
we celebrated by inviting graduate Chautauquans 
and friends to a reception. A speaker was engaged 
for the evening and fine music was rendered on the 
guitar, after which refreshments were served. All 
gained new enthusiasm for Chautauqua.” 

NEw MeExico.—The Cactus C. L. S. C. is mak- 
ing rapid strides toward graduation. 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


Our Navy The achievements of our navy in 
in the the late war with Spain have been 
War with Spain. 


the subject of many newspaper 
and magazine articles, as well as books, but no- 
where is their glory more succinctly and compre- 
hensively set forth than in a volume by John R. 
Spears, called “Our Navy in the War with Spain.’* 
The book opens with a summary of the events 
which made intervention by the United States a 
moral obligation. Following this is a brief descrip- 
tion of the Aspinwall and Virginius incidents, the 
settlement of which caused Spain to lose all 
respect for this nation, a fact which, in the writer’s 
opinion, made possible the war of 1898. Then the 
author gives an account of the development of the 
navy since 1865, with a description of its condition 
at the opening of hostilities, thus putting the 
reader in possession of facts which assist him in 
fully comprehending the brilliancy of the naval 
achievements. From this point the author natu- 
rally takes up the war proper, following the sequence 
of events from the destruction of the Maine to the 
close of the war. This recital, plain, straightfor- 
ward, and rational, is supplemented by a chapter 
giving information about the battle-ships in process 
of construction and the effect of the war on future 
plans for our navy. A very pleasing feature of the 
volume is the large number of excellent illustra- 
tions, which include portraits of prominent naval 
officers, pictures of battle-ships and guns, represen- 
tations of important events, diagrams, maps, and 
charts. 





*Our Navy in the War with Spain. By John R. Spears. 


428 pp. $2.00. 


With more than one hundred illustrations. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





The title of Gilbert Parker’s recent 

fictional work, and the scene and 
time of its action, lead to the impression that it is 
an historical novel, but the author expressly states . 
that it has no claim to that distinction. “The 
Battle of the Strong”* is, rather, a tale in which 
the characteristics of the Jersey people are clearly 
portrayed. To accomplish this result the author 
has constructed a plot full of intrigue, treachery, 
and dishonesty, which necessitates at times violent 
action, followed by events which move along none 
too rapidly. All sorts of people, too, are actors in 
this drama. The heroine, Guida Landresse de 
Landresse, is a simple, kind, trustful maiden, but 
when she is wronged through the ambition, selfish- 
ness, and vanity of Philip d’ Avranche she becomes 
as implacable as only a woman can whose heart 
has been mortally wounded. Important as these 
two personages are, there are others whose loyalty, 
sincerity, and artlessness appeal more strongly to 
the sympathy of the reader as he follows the course 
of the story from Jersey to France and back again. 
Though inferior to other work the author has done, 
it is an interesting and a well-written story. 

Philip Ashe and Maurice Wynne are the two 
young men of Puritan ancestry whose careers Arlo 
Bates has depicted in “The Puritans.”t At the 
opening of the story the young men are staying 
with fashionable Boston relatives because a fire 
has compelled them to vacate Clergy House, where 
for several years they had becn leading an ascetic 
life, preparatory to taking orders. These same 


Fiction. 


*The Battle of the Strong. By Gilbert Parker. 462 pp. 
—t The Puritans. By Arlo Bates. 424 pp. $1.50. New 
York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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worldly friends escorted them to spiritualistic 
séances, Christian Science meetings, and theosophic 
discussions, and introduced them into society and 
to beautiful women, for the purpose, it seems, of 
inducing them to abandon the clerical profession. 
It takes just thirty-seven chapters of wearisome 
incidents, in which persons not particularly agree- 
able take a prominent part, to make Ashe a Roman 
Catholic and Wynne an agnostic. The work 
abounds in introspective analyses and discussions 
on the celibacy of the priesthood. 

In a volume entitled “The Two Magics”* are 
two tales very unlike in character. The first one 
is “The Turn of the Screw,” in which the author, 
Henry James, again displays his skill as a delineator 
of psychic phenomena. In. this particular story 
the theme is the continued influence on two chil- 
dren of a disreputable governess and her accom- 
plice after their disappearance and the discovery of 
this influence by another governess who is keenly 
sensitive to psychic impulses. The intangible is 
here painted with a skill little short of the super- 
natural, and in dealing with these subtleties of the 
mind the author has produced a tale whose sug- 
gestiveness makes the blood bound through the 
veins with unusual rapidity. In the second story, 
which, in comparison with the first, tekes on a 
farcical character, Mr. James has employed a 
clearer, less complicated syntax, and, improbable as 
the story is, the reader enjoys the sensation of 
easily comprehending the meaning the author 
wishes to convey. 

“The Nameless Castle” tf is the title of a story 
by Dr. Maurus Jékai, the great Hungarian novelist. 
It deals with the period in which the Hungarian 
army was engaged in a conflict against a detach- 
ment of Napoleon’s forces. The opening scene in 
Paris gives a glimpse of Parisian society in the 
early years of this century and of the methods of 
detecting conspirators against the state. One of 
these conspirators escaped from Paris with a mys- 
terious companion into a small Hungarian town, 
where they lived in seclusion. The plan by which 
their retreat was discovered and by which they were 
to have been captured constitutes the plot, a simple 
but ingenious one, and in working it out the author 
has introduced clever strategy and skilful military 
engagements. The translator, S. E. Boggs, has 
done a great service in giving the English reading 
public a smooth translation of this excellent literary 
work. 

The title which Rudyard Kipling has chosen for 
a volume of short stories is “ The Day’s Work.” ¢ 
~* The Two Magics. By Henry James. 393 pp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. d 

+ The Nameless Castle. By Maurus Jékai. Translated from 
the Hungarian, under the author's supervision, by S. E. Boggs. 
338 pp. $1.25——t The Day’s Work. By Rudyard Kipling. 
431 pp. New York: Doubleday and McClure Company. 
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Among the dozen tales constituting the contents 
are some of the author’s most delightful composi- 
tions, which in subject and treatment display the 
great versatility of his genius. Inanimate objects, 
like the locomotive in “.007 ” and the component 
parts of the steamer in “The Ship That Found 
Herself,” are under the facile pen of Kipling no 
longer inactive and lifeless, but objects palpitating 
with life and energy. Animal nature, portrayed in 
“The Walking Delegate” and in stories of India, 
and the superstition of the people of India are 
subjects which he knows full well how to invest 
with fascinating power. But the story which most 
captivates the heart and which may well be placed 
among the classics is ‘‘ The Brushwood Boy.” 

A volume entitled “The New Puri- 
tanism’* contains addresses made 
on the occasion of the semi-centennial anniversary 
of the founding of Plymouth Church. Lyman 
Abbott, Amory H. Bradford, Charles A. Berry, 
George A. Gordon, Washington Gladden, and Wil- 
liam J. Tucker are the authors of the contents of 
this book, and their masterly treatment of social 
and religious problems affords rich food for 
thought. 

Ian Maclaren expresses many comforting and 
encouraging thoughts in a small book entitled 
“ Companions of the Sorrowful Way.”t This way, 
the way of Jesus from the Garden of Gethsemane 
to the tomb, “compassed all the varieties of life,” 
and no matter in what manner sorrow comes to us 
we can find Jesus a sympathizer. This is the theme 
of the nine chapters which the author has written 
in his most pleasant, attractive style. 

In “Selfhood and Service” { the writer, Mr. 
David Beaton, expresses a rational view of the 
methods by which social reform is to be brought 
about. The greater part of the wealth of the coun- 
try, he declares, is in the hands of a small number 
of Christians, and the church, having within itself 
this wealth, has not done all that it might in the 
work of social redemption, but, with the idea that a 
Christian has no right to accumulate property he 
has no sympathy whatever. A regenerated per- 
sonality performing the duties of Christian service 
is the remedy Mr. Beaton discusses in arguments 
clear and cogent. 

The last nine chapters of St. John’s Gospel con- 


Religious. 





*The New Puritanism. Papers by Lyman Abbott, Amory 
H. Bradford, Charles A. Berry, George H. Gordon, Washing- 
ton Gladden, William J. Tucker. With an introduction by 
Rossiter W. Raymond. 275 pp. $1.25. New York: Fords, 
Howard, and Hulbert. 

+ Companions of the Sorrowful Way. By John Watson 
(Ian Maclaren). 185 pp. 75 cts. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
and Company. 

¢ Selfhood and Service. By David Beaton. 220 pp. $1.00. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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stitute the theme of a volume entitled “Love to 
the Uttermost,”* of which Rev. F. B. Meyer is the 
author. It is an interesting exposition, in which 
some of the incidents in the life of Christ hitherto 
considered unimportant are given a new and deeper 
meaning. The writer displays great originality of 
thought, and his interpretation of subjects pertain- 
ing to the spiritual life is inspiring and suggestive. 

The introduction to “The Student’s Life of 
Christ” t is a critical investigation of the sources 
upon which we rely for information concerning 
Christ. Then the facts of Christ’s life as given in 
all the various sources are brought together, ex- 
amined, and discussed in such a manner that when 
the book is finished it constitutes a very complete 
and systematic biography. 

“ Divine Immanence” { is a comprehensive essay 
on the relation of nature and religion by J. R. 
Illingworth, M.A. After discussing the relation of 
spirit to matter he shows that the chief use of mat- 
ter to spirit is its religious influence, fortifying his 
arguments by illustrations from ancient and modern 
literature. From this point in his discussion the 
author goes on to consider the immanence of God 
in nature and in man, the incarnation, miracles, 
sacraments, and the Trinity, showing that the cul- 
mination of the evolution of the religion of nature 
is in the Christian revelation. It is a plain, force- 
ful presentation of an oft-discussed subject. 

To help students to appreciate the value of 
the Bible as literature is the object of “The Mod- 
ern Reader’s Bible.” || Consequently the editor, 
Prof. Richard G. Moulton, has arranged the biblical 
text in its proper literary forms, which he states are 
history, story, oratory, lyric, and drama. The in- 
troductory volume is a collection of excerpts illus- 
trating the different kinds of literature found in the 
Bible. The introduction and notes in each volume 
contain valuable information written in a clear, 
concise literary style. The volumes are small and 
substantially bound in black. 

“Paul and His Friends” § is the title of a vol- 
ume containing about thirty revival sermons 
preached by Dr. Louis Albert Banks in the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 





* Love to the Uttermost. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. 293 pp. 
$1.25. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

+ The Student’s Life of Christ. By George Holley Gilbert, 
Ph.D., D.D. 412 pp. $1.25———t Divine Immanence. By 
J. R. Illingworth, M.A. 270 pp. $1.50.—|| Select Master- 
pieces of Biblical Literature. 298 pp—The Psalms and Lamen- 
tations. Two vols. 248 + 247 pp.—Jeremiah. 253 pp.—St. Luke 
and St. Paul. Two vols. 240 + 235 pp.—St. Matthew and St. 
Mark and the General Epistles. 329 pp.—The Gospels, Epistles 
and Revelation of St. John. 254 pp. Edited with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Richard G. Moulton. 50 cts. each. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

§ Paul and His Friends. A Series of Revival Sermons. By 
Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 347 pp. $1.50. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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They are short, simple presentations of gospel 
truths based upon the life of Paul, in which the 
writer’s originality and forceful style are strikingly 
exhibited. They furnish pleasant and profitable 
reading. 


Albert Lavignac, professor of har- 
mony at. the Conservatoire at 
Paris, is the author of a valuable work on Wagner’s 
music dramas and the theater at Bayreuth.* The 
opening chapter describes life in the town of 
Bayreuth, and following this are a biographical 
sketch of the composer, a history of the theater, 
analyses of Wagner’s poetical and musical com- 
positions, and a description of the methods em- 
ployed by the interpreters of Wagnerian art, with 
lists showing the assignment of réles, the instructors 
and the conductors during the performances. The 
subject is an interesting one, and the author, by his 
simple treatment and by the condensation of a vast 
amount of information into a comparatively small 
space, has produced an extremely valuable ‘work. 
The translator, Esther Singleton, has rendered the 
work into generally clear and smooth English, and 
the illustrations are pictures and diagrams appro- 
priate to the text. 

A collection of essays on subjects of special 
interest to women has for its title “The Unquiet 
Sex.”t There are five of these papers and they 
treat of the college educated woman, women’s 
clubs, the work of women in reforms, the evolution 
of the sex, and the servant question. Clearly and 
fairly, and occasionally with not a little humor, the 
author has expressed some practical, common- 
sense ideas which open broad fields for thought. 

In the present stage of the world’s progress there 
are but few who do not rejoice in the improved 
conditions for women, and the author of “ Worldly 
Ways and Byways ”{ seems to be one of them. 
His volume contains forty short essays on a variety 
of subjects, in which he seeks opportunities to ex- 
press, in a caustic way, his disapproval of what he 
considers the faults and foibles of women and the 
downward tendency of the times. It is a pity so 
facile a pen could not have been employed for a 
better purpose. , 

“The Book of Games” || comes as a veritable 
boon to the hostess who is in search of something 
unique and interesting for the diversion of her 
guests. Directions for playing one hundred and 
fifteen games are given in a clear and concise 


Miscellaneous. 





*The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner and His Festival 
Theater in Bayreuth. By Albert Lavignac. Translated from 
the French by Esther Singleton. With illustrations and dia- 
grams. 515 pp. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 

+The Unquiet Sex. By Helen Watterson Moody. 159 pp. 
$1.25.——t Worldly Ways and Byways. By Eliot Gregory. 
281 pp. $1.50-——\|The Book of Games. By Mary White 
191 pp. $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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way, and a couple of pages under the heading 
“Some Forfeits” give practical suggestions which 
an ingenious person can enlarge upon. The hand- 
some binding makes the book as attractive as it is 
useful. 

What the book just mentioned is to the indi- 
vidual hostess “ Eighty Pleasant Evenings” * is to 
the committee having in charge the preparation 
of entertainments for church socials. Complete 
programs for eighty evenings of fun and instruction 
are fully described. 

Three of the ten papers in a volumeft by Leon 
H. Vincent treat of the bibliotaph, his methods, 
and the peculiarities of his speech and habits, a 
subject which, under the treatment of Mr. Vincent’s 
skilful pen, is not without considerable interest. But 
the papers delighting us most are those which treat 
of Hardy, Stevenson, Keats, Priestly, Gautier, and 
others. Here the writer is at his best, giving the 
reader the benefit of his study and judgment of 
these authors in a terse, dignified literary style. 

“Home Economics” f{ is the subject of a work 
which ought to be in the hands of every house- 
keeper. Into a comparatively small space the 
author, Maria Parloa, has compressed a vast 
amount of information on the preparation and care 
of materials and objects constantly in use by the 
housekeeper, with suggestions on marketing, cook- 
ing, serving, and many other subjects upon which 
the skilful housekeeper needs to be well informed. 

Small and inexpensive books make up the va- 
rious series of the “ Ladies’ Home Journal Library.”’|| 
In these volumes are suggestions on social forms, 
the duties of a business girl, pleasant methods of 
entertaining friends, house building, cooking, and 
church socials and entertainments. Each of these 
books is by an authoritative writer, and the classes 
for whom they art intended can obtain from them 
information which will add to their happiness and 
success in life. 


Compiled by the Press Com- 
Endeavor Society of 
Boston and Chicago: 


*Eighty Pleasant Evenings. 
mittee of Deems Memorial Christian 
Immanuel Church. 117 pp. 35 cts. 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. 

t The Bibliotaph and Other People. By Leon H. Vincent. 
233 pp. $1.50. Bostonand New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. 

t Home Economics. By Maria Parloa. 378 pp. $1.50. New 
York: The Century Co. 

| Home Games and Parties. 
edited by Mrs. Hamilton Mott. 
freshments for evening company by Mrs. S.T. Rorer. 188 pp. 
-——The Business Girl in Every Phase of Her Life. By Ruth 
Ashmore. 177 pp.——The Well-Bred Girl in Society. By Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. 213 pp.—~Good Cooking. By Mrs. S. T. 
Rorer. 245 pp.——Model Houses for Little Money. By Wil- 
liam L. Price. With an additional chapter on doors and 
windows, by Frank S. Guild. 193 pp.——Church Sociables and 
Entertainments. Illustrated. 168 pp. 50 cts. each. Phila- 
delphia: Curtis Publishing Company. New York: Doubleday 
& McClure Co. 


By various authors, and here 
With a chapter on light re- 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 

Eutropius. Edited for School Use by J. C. Hazzard, Ph.D. 
75 cts. 

Guerber, H. A. The Story of the Thirteen Colonies. Eclectic 
School Readings. 65 cts. 

Rogers, L. C., A.B. French Sight Reading. A Systematic 
Preparation for Sight or Rapid Reading in French. 4o cts. 

Forman, S. E., Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins.) First Lessons in 
Civics. A Text-book for Use in Schools. 60 cts. 

Willoughby, Westel Woodbury, Ph.D. The Rights and Duties 
of American Citizenship. $1.00. 


Keller, I. Second Yearin German. $1.20. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

Butts, First Lieut. Edmund L., Twenty-First Infantry, United 
States Army. Manual of Physical Drill United States 
Army. $1.25. 

Holden, Edward S., Sc.D., LL.D. The Earth and Sky. A 
Primer of Astronomy for Young Readers. 28 cts. 

Edridge-Green, F. W., M.D., F.R.C.S. Memory and Its 
Cultivation. $1.50. 

Clodd, Edward. Pioneers of Evolution from Thales to Hux- 
ley. With an Intermediate Chapter on the Causes of Arrest 
of the Movement. $1.50. 

Johnson, Henry (Muirhead Robertson). The Exploits of Miles 
Standish. 

C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSB, N. Y. 


Bardeen, C.W. Commissioner Hume. A Story of New York 
Schools. Manila, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.25. 


R. K, BEECHAM, EVERETT, WASH. . 

Beecham, R. K. The Battle of Gettysburg: A Poem. Admi- 
ral Don Pascual de Cervera y Topete and Spain’s Invincible 
Flying Squadron: A Song. With Other Poems and Songs. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
Trine, Ralph Waldo. In Tune with the Infinite, or Fulness of 
Peace, Power, and Plenty. 
Dole, Charles F. The Coming People. $1 
Lindsay, Anna Robertson Brown, Ph.D. 
Wishing Do? Paper, 35 cts. 
FRANCES L. DUSENBERRY, M’VICKER'S THEATER BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 
Moore, J. Howard. Why I Am a Vegetarian. An Address 
Delivered before the Chicago Vegetarian Society. Paper, 
25 cts. 


.00. 
What Good Does 


EATON & MAINS, NEW YORK. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, CINCINNATI. 

Rassam, Hormuzd. Asshur and the Land of Nimrod. An 
Account of the Discoveries Made in the Ancient Ruins of 
Ninevah, Asshur, Sepharvaim, Calah, Babylon, Borsippa, 
Cuthah, and Van, Including a Narrative of Different Journeys 
in Mesopotamia, Assyria, Asia Minor, and Koordistan. $3.00. 

Fradenburgh, Rev. J. N., D.D. -~% From Egy t. $1.25. 

Schell, Edwin A., D.D. Epworth League ible Studies 
Paper, 15 cts. 

Sanford, A. B., D.D. 
ro cts. 

The Epworth League Handbook for 1899. 5 cts. each. 

The Berean Beginner’s Lesson Book on the International 
Lessons for 1899. 15 cts. 

The Berean Intermediate Lesson Book on the International 
Lessons for 1899. 15 cts. 

The Berean Senior Lesson Book on the International Lessons 
for 1899. 15 cts. 

R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

The Casino Girl in London. By Herself. Edited by Curtis 
Dunham. 

J. FISCHER & BRO., BIBLE HOUSE, N. Y. 
IGNAZ FISCHER, 229 SUMMIT ST., TOLEDO, 0. 


New Musical Drills and Humorous Action Songs for Boys and 
Girls. Arranged by Richard Hardman. Paper, $1.00. 


Methodist Year Book, 1899. Paper, 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON, 


Gleason, Clarence W., A.M. The Gate to Vergil. 50 cts. 
Frink, Henry Allyn, Ph.D. The New Century Speaker for 
School and College. $1.10. 

Gage, Alfred Payson, Ph.D. The Elements of Physics. Re- 
vised Edition. $1.20. : 
Dyc, Charity. The Story Teller's Art. A Guide to the Ele- 
mentary Study of Fiction. 55 cts. 
Seeligmann, Karl. Altes und Neues. 

Young Beginners. 45 cts. 
Hempl, George, Ph.D. The Easiest German Reading for 
Learners Young or Old. English Nursery Rimes in German. 


A German Reader for 


45 cts. 
Deutsche Gedichte for High Schools, selected and arranged by 


Hermann Mueller, L.M. 45 cts. ' 
Davis, William Morris, assisted by Snyder, William Henry. 
Physical Geography. $1.40. 
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: ARTISTS MATERE ALS 
ARE GOOD ENOUGH | 
TO IMITATE FUOUSE BUNTERS’ 
Every satisfactory result claimed f 
for pe rival saline machine has : COLORS 
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the Genuine Edison Instrument. IL VY 
IN YOUR It provides inex- ING ASNISHES 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


“Take it back 


—go to some grocer who will give you 
Pearline.” ‘That’s the only way 
to do when they send you an 
imitation. The popularity of 
Pearline begets the habit 
of calling anything that’s 
washing-powder, ‘ Pearline.” 
Those who notice the difference in 
name, think perhaps ‘“ it’s about the 
same thing.” Itisn’t. Nothing else 
equals Pearline, the original and 
standard washing compound. 578 
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CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ READING UNION. 


1898-99. 


The purpose of the Chautauqua Young 
Folks’ Reading Union is to encourage the 
reading of good literature among boys and 
girls. Its plan is very simple. 

Two regular courses are recommended 
each year. The Junior for children under 
twelve, the Senior for young people of 
twelve years and over. This plan continues 
for four years, at the end of which the 
Juniors will naturally take the Senior 
courses and the Seniors more advanced 
readings. Each year’s readings, however, 
make up a complete course. ; 

In cooperation with the officers of the 
Boys’ Club at Chautauqua, a course es- 
pecially for boys is arranged each year. 
Members preferring this course will receive 
the regular certificate or a seal if they 
already have the certificate. 

Seal courses are also arranged for those 
who want additional lists of books. <A sup- 
plementary list is sent on application, and 
any six of these books will be accepted for 
a seal. 

An annual fee .of twenty-five cents en- 
rolls a member. This entitles him to the 
C. Y. F. R. U. Annual and also to a blank 
When 


a single course is completed he fills out this 


form of application for certificate. 


form, stating that the required books have 





been read. This is signed by parent, 
guardian, or teacher and returned to John 
H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. A handsome, 
engraved certificate is then mailed to the 
reader. If the reader has previously earned 
a certificate, he receives a seal instead. 

If a member reads an additional or seal 
course during the year, he sends a fee of 
ten cents, receiving a new blank, and for 
this, when duly filled out, he is awarded a 
seal to be attached to his certificate. 

Young People’s Day at Chautauqua has 
become one of the most important in the 
Assembly Calendar. The Young People’s 
Clubs march in procession to the Hall of 
Philosophy in the morning, where certifi- 
cates are awarded to those who have fin- 
ished a course of reading. 

The C. Y. F. R. U. badge is a small 
silver arrow bearing the motto of the 
Union, “Aim High.” The price of the 
arrow is thirty cents. A red ribbon badge, 
suitable for club meetings, can be secured 
for ten cents. 

No examinations are required. Parents 
are invited to correspond regarding their 
children’s needs, and the office will gladly 
recommend suitable books. Address 

JOHN H. VINCENT, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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‘QUEEN ¢ 
QUALITY 


The Famous 
Shoes for Women. 


For Street, House, Dress, Outing. 
One Price for all styles, 































Something more than the 
PRICE has made Queen Quality 


Shoes the success of the century. 





They FIT where others FAIL! 
They Keep their Shape. 
They are Superbly Fashioned 
They Give Service. 


They are made in exclusive styles to suit 
the several types of feet — the “long thin,” 
the “short thick,” the “high arched,” 
the “low arched.” 


The largest makers of women’s fine 
shoes in the world have achieved ia 
Queen Quality an unapproach- 
able triumph in women’s 
footwear. 





Our Catalogue 


illustrated and descriptive, 
will be sent free with in- 
structions how to order if you 
cannot visit one of our agencies. 


Lealidy Sold by only one dealer in a town. 


s SPECIAL OFFER. We will send a beautiful full-length picture of Queen 
ans 7 \ won Louise, size 17 x 24 ins., in colors, a copy of the famous painting, and suitable 
for framing, on receipt of three 2-cent stamps. 


Stamped on sole. THOS, G. PLANT CO., 5 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 

















Circles and individual readers 
who are at this time studying Beers’ 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson” may 
profitably take up for special study 
the works of some one great poet, 
devoting a small portion of time 
each week to this particular work, 
thus gaining a close acquaintance 
with the writings of one at least of 
the great English poets of our own 
time. 

The C. L. S. C. has used for 
some years with great acceptance 
a course of read: lectures on the 
poetry and teaching of Robert 
Browning, prepared by Prof. Owen 
Seaman, a graduate of Cambridge 
University. This series of studies 


takes up in succession the follow- 


THE C. L. S. C. 


ing aspects of Browning’s work: 
1. Introductory. 

2. The Drama—Pippa Passes. 
Poems on Love. 

Poems on Art. 


Religious Beliefs. 


rr 


The Continuity. of Existence. 
Many clubs and circles have 
found great pleasure in the use of 
these studies, and the syllabus 
which accompanies each lecture is 
a most valuable and suggestive 
guide. 
Special arrangements will be 
made for circles needing ‘a consid- 
erable number of the syllabuses. 
For full particulars address 
Joun H. Vincent, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CHAPTER IV 


After the Mexican natives have brought the green Vanilla beans to 
the towns where they are cured, the beans are exposed to the sun. Each 
bean requires to be handled from 90 to 120 times. This great care prevents 
the beans from being spoiled in transit. 


BURNETT'S VANILLA EXTRACT 


being made from choice Mexican Vanilla Beans, is pre-eminently superior |} 
to all other kinds. Its perfect purity and great strength make it excellent 
to use for delicate cakes, puddings and ice-cream. Send for our booklet. 

At least seventy-five per cent. of the Vanilla extracts sold today are made from 
cheap African beans. Sometimes Tonka or wild beans are even used, these being 
frequently poisonous. Such artificial mixtures are not only unpalatable and un- 
healthy, but spoil many otherwise good desserts. (To be continued.) 


The Joseph Burnett Company, Boston and Chicago 
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THE C. L. S. C. CLASS OF 1902. 









It is not too late even yet to join the Class of 1902. Many persons do a great part of 
the year’s work without becoming members, and then, realizing the possibilities of the 
plan, enter the new class. Fill out the following blank and send with fee to the Buffalo 
office. 


The C. L. S.C. Class of 1902. 



























NOTE.—This blank is only for new members joining the Class of 1902. 





[In future correspondence with this office be careful to sign 


i me i l, : 
Give your name in ful your name as here given.] 








Post-office address__- prea t ad abe d Toe = = 





County_ ee 


Are you married or single ?. Po — 





Between 20 and 30, or 30 t_ 


: ? 
What is your age? { and 40, 40 and 50, etc. 


What is your occupation?___ . stinahansitiaiiteiiaaiacai 





With what religious denomination connected ?___ 


How large is the town or village in which you live? 





Are you a graduate of a High School or College? If so, what one?___ 





(a) If formerly a C. L. S. C. member, to what class did you belong ?___ 


(4) Do you wish credit for work completed then? janet 





Do you join as (a) an individual reader, (4) a Home Circle reader (in a family), or (¢) 
as a Local Circle reader? The reader may change from one relation to another 


i at will. — 


-s 





Pill out this blank and send with fee of fifty cents to John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Twenty-third Annual Statement of 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


January Ist, 1899. 


ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages............-. $10,489,318.63 
SEE LIE eT rere 3,557,234.29 
Railroad Bonds (Market Value)..... 054,906.25 
Municipal Bonds (Market Value)... 3,167,738.75 

U. S. Government Bonds (Mark et 
i _ Ra ee 111,000.00 
; | Cash in Banks and Office.......... 1,311,107.03 
: p RU 0 E oe i. IAL * Interest and Rents, due and accrued. 308,243.00 
bet” Loans on Collateral Securities. ...... 30,000.00 
ST RE N cTH oF io ‘ BNE OR II 6.5.0 5 5556 ccs s 225,570.52 

GIBRALTAR, d Deferred Premiums in course of col- 
Te on cha peeks bones 632,097.95 
WAS Hike Dithatee sickens eons - $28,887, 196.42 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve on Policies...............: $22 che dy 00 
Capital and Surplus to Policy-holders 5, oe 4.76 
All other Liabilities............... 21,230.66 
Ns hassineicecsrosesdsiseusiinence $28,887,196.42 





The Prudential’s Record for 1898 shows remarkable gains in those De- 
partments of its business which add Strength, Progress, and Prosperity. 


ASSETS ° g increased to nearly 29 MILLION DOLLARS 
SURPLUS . . increased to nearly 6 MILLION DOLLARS 
INCOME ‘ increased to over 17 MILLION DOLLARS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE increased to over 414 MILLION DOLLARS 
POLICIES IN FORCE . - increased to nearly 3 MILLIONS 
CLAIMS PAID DURING 1898 on over 43 THOUSAND POLICIES 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS during 1898 over 5 MILLION DOLLARS 


TOTAL PAID POLICY-HOLDERS to date, over 36 MILLION DOLLARS 


THE PRUDENTIAL wrote during 1898 over ONE HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS of Insurance. 


Covering all the plans devised for protection and investment. Full information gladly furnished. 


wie The Prudential Insurance Company 


..of America... 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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To C. L. S. C. graduates who 
have not yet determined what 
course they will pursue for the cur- 
rent year, the following courses are 
especially recommended : 

1. Modern European History. In 
view of the close relations which 
the United States sustains to Euro- 
pean nations at present, there is no 
more fitting time for a careful study 
of Modern European History. This 
course, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Professor Adams, offers 
splendid opportunities to the stu- 
dent. The basis of the course is 
“The History of Modern Times,” 
by the great French writer Victor 
Duruy. It covers in outline the 
history of modern times from the 
fall of Constantinople to the Con- 
gress of Vienna, and gives to the 
student “a valuable insight into the 
mutual relations of ‘different coun- 
tries and different periods—into that 
unity of history which Mr. Free- 
man has so strongly emphasized.” 

2: French Literature. This is a 
new course just arranged in re- 
sponse to the request from clubs 
and readers for special preparation 
for the Paris Exposition. The stu- 
dent of this course will take up the 
study of the great French writers, 
Racine, Moliére, Victor Hugo, etc., 
and through them come into a 
closer appreciation of the real spirit 
and power of French literature. 
The helps for this course have been 
prepared by a specialist, who has 
put much thought and enthusiasm 
into the work. We quote from the 





Cc. L. S. C. GRADUATE COURSES. 


“ The 


study pamphlet as follows: 
literatures of the various countries 
have certain general characteristics 
which individualize them. Spanish 
literature is chivalrous, Italian liter- 
ature is above all things artistic, 
while French literature is essentially 
social. Men wrote always to be 
heard, and authors always had an 
audience; hence we have the 
marked development of such forms 
as the drama, political and pul- 
pit oratory, correspondence, and 
memoirs.” 

3. French History. This course 
also has been arranged in view of 
the needs of students who want to 
be in closer sympathy with the 
“atmosphere” which is sure to sur- 
round us when France steps into 
the front place in the world’s arena 
in.1900. There is no more fasci- 
nating period for study than that of 
the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic era,-nor one more often 
misunderstood. Graduate circles 
will find this a delightful course. 

A full pamphlet of suggestions is 
furnished for each of the above 
courses, and will be sent upon 
receipt of fifty cents. 

For other students, especially 
those who have been disappointed 
by the change in the Travel Club 
plan, we recommend Miss Hale’s 
“Reading Journey through Eng- 
land,” which can be taken leisurely, 
and will be found most delightful. 

For full details of all courses send 
2-c. stamp for C. L. S. C. hand-book 
to John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Cake 
Wool 


Soap 
ree 


All you have to do to get 
one is to drop us a postal 
with your name and address, 
and the name and address of 
a dealer who doesn’t sell it. 

Wool Soap is white, pure, 
safe for toilet and bath. The 
only soap that won’t shrink 
woolens. 








Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago . 


OCROCORIO CERIO 


K~Mar. When you reply toany advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan. 

























































The celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Chautauqua will be made the occasion for gathering 
the largest possible number of old Chautauquans. 
During the first week of August, before and after 
Old First Night, there will be a number of exercises 
in which those who have been prominent in Chau- 
tauqua work from the beginning will take part. The 
program will include reminiscences, illustrated lec- 
tures, and other appropriate exercises. 
THE COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 

The class-room work for the Assembly for 1899 
will include those courses which have proved most 
popular and profitable during past years. Several 
departments will be enriched. A popular feature in 
the French department will be a class in conversa- 
tion designed especially for those who expect to 
visit the Paris Exposition in 1900. Madame Marion, 
who will return in the spring from a two years’ stay 
in Paris, will have charge of this class. The course 
will include descriptions of Paris and the Exposition, 
together with stereopticon talks upon the art treas- 
ures, the architecture, etc., of the French capital. 
In addition to these courses there will be the exer- 
cise of the French Club and the conversational op- 
portunities offered at the French table. The New 
York State Summer Institute will be continued in 
1899; also the popular courses in nature study under 
the auspices of Cornell University. 

NEW DEPARTMENTS. 

The demand for systematic courses in Domestic 
Science has suggested a six weeks’ course of instruc- 
tion in this subject. The interest in child study 
and the problem of education in the home has sug- 
gested the organization of a regular school for 
parents, and it is probable that at least a two weeks’ 
course will be inaugurated in 1899. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

The demand for a more fundamental and careful 
study of religious education has suggested the idea 
of organizing a regular department of religious edu- 
cation which shall include the excellent work which 
has already been done for many years at Chautau- 
qua, add to it certain elements, and bring all these 
courses into closer relations. Plans for this organ- 
ization are now being actively considered. 

SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 

The School of Pedagogy is fortunate in that 
President C. Stanley Hall of Clarke University has 
been secured, not only for popular lectures in the 
general program but for a regular course of instruc- 
tion for teachers. In general].all the courses of the 
collegiate department will be more and more ad- 
justed to the needs of teachers. The departments 
of Physics, Chemistry, and Biology will reorganize 
their work with this end in view. 

THE ASSEMBLY DEPARTMENT. 
The dominant topic for 1899 will be various as- 
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pects of American national life. Dr. E. E. Hale has 
been engaged for the course of lectures on the 
colonial period; Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Har- 
vard University will give six lectures on the “ Anglo- 
Saxon and the Spaniard” ; Prof. Arthur M. Wheeler 
of Yale University lectures on “ The Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States”; Mr. Leon H. Vincent 
will give five lectures on American Literature, and 
a number of others will be added to the list. 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 

There will be a series of illustrated lectures on 
Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and Hawaii. 
These will be given in every case by persons who 
have actually visited the places described. There 
will also be illustrated lectures on American Archi- 
tecture, Art, and Municipal Law, as well as brilliant 
presentations of American scenery. 

AMERICAN PROBLEMS. 

A series of addresses on present problems of 
American life will be presented by men and women 
distinguished in different departments of national 
activity, among them being Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt and Dr. E. E. Hale. 

THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

A series of popular lectures on various aspects 
of the religious life will be offered by prominent 
ministers, among them Dean George Hodges of 
the Protestant Theological Seminary, Cambridge, 
Mass., Dr. N. D. Hillis, Central Church, Chicago 
Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York. Sermons will be preached by Bishop 
C. B. Galloway, Bishop J. H. Vincent, and others. 


The regylar clubs and schools will be continued. 
The Boys lub will occupy a new Club House, near 
the Gymnasium. 

The musical department remains under the effi- 
cient care ¢f Dr. H. R. Palmer. The soloists already 
engaged include Mme. Cecilia Epping-Hausen 
Bailey, prima donna, Mme. Fish-Griffin, soprano, 
Miss Mabelle Crawford, contralto, Mr. W. H. Sher- 
wood, pianist, Mr. I. V. Flagler, organist, Mr. Sol 
Marcosson, violinist, Mr. Harry J. Fellows, tenor, 
and the Pittsburg Ladies’ Quartet. 

Readings will be given by Mr. S. H. Clark, Miss 
Katherine E. Oliver, Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, 
Mrs. Bertha Kunz-Baker, Mr. Edward P. Elliott, 
and others. The National Association of Elocution- 
ists will hold their annual convention at Chautau- 
qua, and three evenings, June 28, 29, and 30, will be 
devoted to readings by the leading elocutionists. 

In general, every effortwill be made to prepare a 
program which shall be at once valuable for instruc- 
tion and inspiration and the means also of affording 
the relaxation needful to a summer outing. 

For details as to board, railway rates, catalogues, 
programs, etc., address The Chautauqua Assembly, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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For Dry Thin ane wd Fang Hair 


Itching, Scaly, Irritated Scalp, and Premature Baldness, there is no treatment 
so pure, so sweet, so speedily effective as warm shampoos with Curicura Soap, 
and light dressings with Cuticura, the great skin cure and purest of emollients. 

This treatment will clear the scalp and hair of crusts, scales, and dandruff, 
soothe irritated, itching surfaces, stimulate the hair glands, supply the roots with 
energy and nourishment, and thus produce luxuriant, lustrous hair, with a clean, 
wholesome scalp, when all else fails. 





Sold throughout the world. Potrer Drve anv Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. British depot: F. Newsrryr & Bons, 1, King Edward-tt., 
London. Dépét Frangais: L. Mipr, 113, Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. “ How to Have Beautiful Hair,” mailed free to all this 


For golf rash, heat rash, inflam- U D Bathe and soak the hands on 
SAVE YOUR SKI mations, itching, irritations, and SAVE 0 K HAN = enone gpa pre | 
chafings, undue or offensive perspiration, and many other sana- her of CutTicuRa 8o. Jry them thoroughly, and anoint 
tive uses, nothing so cooling, purifying, and refreshing as a eo with CuTIcuRaA, greatest of emollions skin cures. Wear, 
bath with CuTicura Soap, followed in the severer forms | during the — t, old. loose kid gloves, with the fin r ends 
by gentle anointings with Curicura, the great skin cure. | cut off and air holes cutin the palms. For red, rough, chap 
Cuticura SoaP is bepend doubt the most effective skin puri- | and discolored hands, dry, fissured, itching, feverish pa me, 
fying and beautifying soap, as well as the purest and sweetest | shapeless nails with painful finger ends, this treatment is 
for toilet, bath, and nursery. simply wonderful. 
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B. & B. 


“less prices” 


—a term we use in our local advertising. Seems odd to you, no 
doubt. Not grammatical, but forceful. When you get to understand its 
full meaning as our home folk do it will mean as much to you as to 
them, and you'll save as much on your Dry Goods buying. 

The simple definition of the term is, “lower prices than equal style 
and quality is sold for any place else.” 

Practical examples explain best. Let us send you samples of new 
Dress Goods, Suitings, Black Goods, Silks, and choice new Dress Cot- 
tons, with prices on, and let them prove what we claim—that you get the 
best here, and large assortments to choose from, and pay less. 

Choice new Wash Goods, toc. to $1.25. Dress Goods, 25c., 35¢., 
50c., to $3.50. Silks, 50c. to $5.00. 

Name any price and kind that interests you and see how well the 
samples show that our way of doing it—small profit prices—saves you 
dollars. Write and say you want our catalogue. 














BOGGS & BUHL,  (Departmentc) ALLEGHENY, PA. 





Four Attractive Booklets 


{ hese four booklets form a part of the required literature 
in the new Chautauqua Wayside Course. They are uni- 
formly bound in illuminated paper covers and may be had 
separately, the price of each being 20 cents. The price of 
the set of four booklets is 60 cents. 


Studies in American Colonial Life. 


By Epwarp EverReTT Hate. A picture of social life in 
the American colonies by a noted authority. 16mo, 63 pp. 


How to Study History, Literature, the 
Fine Arts. 


Three charming and highly suggestive essays brought 
together in one small volume. The authors are Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University, Mr. Maurice 
Thompson, the litterateur, and Mr. Charles Mason Fair- 
banks, the art critic. 16mo, 54 pp. 

“Brightly written, practical, and sensible. Just the thing 
for those that are beginning to read along these lines.’’— 
Golden Rule, Boston, 


American Literature. 

Selections from the best American aathors with brief 
criticisms 12mo, 64 pp. 

“This booklet is designed to whet the appetite of Chau- 
tauqua readers for the rich feasts which the great and 
growing library of American literature provides.”—New 
York Christian Advocate. 


Studies in Physical Culture. 


By Dr. JAMES M. BuckLey, Editor of the New York 





Botanical name,—Avcu/ypha Sunderi. 


I am the only florist selling this rare, odd, novel, Christian Advocate. This conspicuous author writes with 
and beautiful Philippine Medusa for 50c., three vigor and authority upon the subject of physical culture 
plants for $1. Others charge from $1 to $2 for a which he discusses under three heads: Nature and Need of 
single plant. Blooms the whole year. The long Exercise; Open-Air Exercises; Exercises without Appa- 
spikes of flowers are a brilliant crimson red. My ratus. 16mo, 54 pp. 

P ~y - are ae aay at Soe, with 
tl jooms already started. Get one now and 
enjoy the novelty of Dewey’s favorite flower. FLOOD & VINCENT, Publishers, 





Send orders atonce. Catalogue with every order. ’ 
MISS MARY E. MARTIN, Floral Park, New York. MEADVILLE, PENN a 
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¥ look best on you, the Ferris Book of _, 
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Your Dress 
Will Fit - 


Smoothly, comfortably, per- 


fectly, back and front, if you 
wear a Ferris Waist—there 


_- 


are no ridges or edges to show 
through the dress. This is 
but one of the benefits derived 
from the broad shoulder 
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straps which are part of 
all Ferris’ Waists. 
They keep the 
shoulders erect, 
the lungs ex- 
panded; they 
carry the 
weight of the 
skirts, relieving the hips of 
this burden. They represent 
just another good reason why 
you should live in a 


FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 
Corset Waist 


If you would like to know the other 
reasons; if you would like to see 
how Ferris’ Waists look on women 
of different forms, which one will \ 
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Photographs will show you. It’sfree. | 
Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are 
sold by all leading retailers. Do 
not take substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to 
$2.75; Misses’, 50c. to $1.00; Children’s, 
25e. to 50c. Made only by | 
THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 
341 Broadway, New York. | 
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A Fatal Gust of Wind. 
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WERNICKE ELASTIC BOOKCASE, 


“A SYSTEM OF UNITS.” 








Always complete but-never 
finished. Small enough for 

$iga3t Pie 10, large enough for 10,000 { 
222 tganeene —— eee =| books, Varieties to suit 
every taste and require- § 
ment. Dust proof glass 
doors, and every feature 
of a perfect and beautiful 
bookcase. Sent anywhere 
on trial and approval. 





Wernicke pays the freight. 


THE WERNICKE CO., 
i 144 S. Ionia St., 


tid 





( 
—— 


4 - : Grand Rapids, Mich, U. S. A. « 
—— _- il ly, 36 ¢ 
ree Booklet and List of Dealers for the Asking. rrr 
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CHEESE PLATE AND COVER 


5 inch (diam. of cover) “ to $20 
6 inch ~ 25 
8 inch “i oe = = * 30 


Dorfiinger’ s 


American Cut Glass 


Illustrated catalogue on application. 915 Broadway (near 21st St.), New York. 














COURSE OF 








Home Readings 


The Chautauqua Reading Circle offers a definite BY 4 
plan and helps busy people to make the acquaintance pa 

of good books. The course of HOME READINGS Blend most softly and 

this year will be found one of great attractiveness to a festive scene when thrown 
busy men and women who want to enlarge their general = by waxen candles. 


intellectual horizon and get a clear idea of the great + ° p 

facts of history, while;they are also keeping up to the % 2 m3... t may Pre cy 

Seen ee ? finished touch to the drawing 
Itsimmensity 4% room or a room, is the 


Chautauqualispopusits 3 mellow glow of 


When you remember that Chautauqua is now twenty- > 3 
three years old, that it has gone into every State inthe 9% ‘ 
Union, has enrolled more than a quarter of a million %& 


of members in almost every city, town, and village, that @ 

it keeps in successful operation a great variety of courses WAX CA Ni DL F. § 
of home reading, that it conducts the largest and most %& . 

complete summer school in the world,and that nearly @ Sold in all colors and _ Shades 
sixty Chaut: S Assemblies are heldin thirty- # to harmonize with any interior 
one different ‘States, attracting every year overhalfa hangings or decorations. 


million people—you get some idea of its strength, its zY Manufactured by 
scope, and its influence. : : : 2 STANDARD OIL CO. 





For sale every where. 
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. By our system of | 
payments, every fam- 
ily in moderate cir- 


Be afine piano We take 
% old instruments in ex- 
= change, and deliver 
® thepianoinyourhouse 
E> free of expense. 
& Write for catalogue 
pe and full explanations. 
You can deal with us 
at a distant point the 
same as in Boston 


| 
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This Pretty 
Dress for 85c. 


Is an example of the economy and satisfac. 
tion of clothing children at the 
Children’s Store. 


Made of fine nainsook, with 
yoke of narrow tucks and three 
insertions, each insertion fin- 
ished on both sides with a dainty 
ruffle of embroidery; full 
skirt, deep hem, neatly made. 
Sizes, 6 months to 2 years. 
By mail, 5 cents extra. 


v We publish a catalogue 
New 






showing what 
¥ 


. 


ork Boys and Girls 





will wear this year. 
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ar , rT ions. 
““Vose & Sons Piano Co. Over_500 Eesiremes 
Mailed for 4 cents postage, 
174 TREMONT ST. Boston, Mass. 60-62 West 23d Street, New York. 
Tailor Made SUIT $4.98. 
Jacket elegantly silk lined, skirt su- 
rbly finished ; made from Lamb’s 



















SILK 
LINED 
JACKET 


. Celebrated Fast Color All-wool fine 
—Z, Twilled Serge, equal every way to 

§ others’ $10 Suits. Choice of elec- 
tric blue, navy blue, or black color. 


SEND NO MONEY send this 


advertisement 

with color desired; give bust and 
\.\ waist measure, length of skirt (down 
front) from skirtband to bottom and 
we'll send the suit by express C.O.D. 
4 and allow you to try it on before you 
4 pay acent. If 7 as repre- 

sented, a perfect fit and worth every 
penny of $10, then pay the express 
agent $498 and expressage. Pay 
nothing if unsatisfactory. 


' THE SUIT is made by expert 


men tailors over de- 
\ signs drawn by that king of ladies’ 
\ tailors, M. LaRochelle, from Lamb’s 
\ Best All Wool Fast Color Serge, famous 
everywhere for its rich, soft bloom 
and beautiful appearance. 
The Jacket is made in latest single- 
breasted style, with tight-fitting 
back and new fashionable 
sleeves, it is superbly trimmed 
with fine satin ds, artistic- 
ally double silk-stitched, and 
laborately lined with real 
A French Silk of beautiful color- 
ings and exquisite designs. 


. The Skirt is splendidly lined, 
has new fan back, nobby welted séams, is four yards wide, and 
hangs gracefully and stylishly; from start to finish the suit’s 
tailor made and worth fully $10.00, 

if the skirt can be worn without the jacket with a 
shirt waist. Write for Big Free Bargain Catalogue of other Suits, 
Skirts, Capes, Jackets, etc. 


THE 0. LOUIS VEHON CO., 155 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 






















ALL WOOL MATERIAL 
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Washburn Mandolins, 
Guitars and Banjos are the 
finished product of the 
world’s gest musical 
factory. They are standard 
everywhere. Washburns 
excel in tone, beauty of 
appearance and durability. 
Prices from $15.00 up. 

All first-class music dealers 
sell them. Send for beautiful 
catalogue (free). 

LYON & HEALY, Makers, 
CHICAGO. 


If offered an imitation, simply 
compare with the original. 
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“4 Wonder Book.’’—Z10n’s HERALD. 


a 
EUROPE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY *%te% 


By Harry Pratt Jupson, Head Pro- 
fessor of Political Science in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Author of ‘‘ The 
Growth of the American Nation.” 
12mo, cloth, 343 pp., profusely illus- 
trated, $1.00. 

“It deserves to be read by every 
thoughtful student and every patriotic 
citizen.’’"— Public Opinion. 

Professor Judson has written a graphic 
review of the great events which have 
crowded the last one hundred years of 
European history, and not of the events 
only, but of the social, political, and in- 
tellectual development in which the 
events have been incidents. . . . The 
reader who desires a world view of the 
nineteenth century at the dawn of the 
twentieth will find in this book the whole 
picture admirably perfected. Typograph- 
ically the book is one of the finest prod- 
ucts of the Chautauqua-Century Press. 


*,* Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
FLOOD & VINCENT, Publishers, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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GIVEN AWAY 
By the History Club. 


The History Club wishes to interest CHAUTAUQUAN readers in 
the Lrsrary or UNiversAL History. The History Club will 
therefore send free to every CHAUTAUQUAN reader an interesting 
set of specimen pages and illustrations, including full-page por- 
traits of Herodotus, Franklin, and President McKinley and his 
cabinet, smaller portraits of six great statesmen, also text-page 

rtraits of Queen Victoria, Paul Kruger, General Weyler, 

ansen, the explorer, with eight reproductions of famous his- 
torical scenes, a large folding map of Cuba, a new double- 
map of Alaska, photographic scenes on the Yukon River and ts 
tributaries. This offer is for CHAUTAUQUAN readers only. 
Hence you must state you saw this announcement in Tow Cuau- 
TAUQUAN when you write. Address, McCLure’s MAGAZINe 
History Cuvs, 141 E. asth Street, New York. 


GIVEN AWAY 
By the Literature Club. 
































of Famous Literature wish to 
interest CHAUTAUQUAN readers in the literature of ‘the world. 
An interesting booklet giving specimen _—_ and illustrations, 
including full-page portraits of many famous authors, will be 
sent, free of charge, to any CHAUTAUQUAN reader who is inter- 
ested in the literature of the world and the order in which it 
should be read. To obtain this booklet you must be careful to 
state you saw this announcement in THe CHAUTAUQUAN and 
address, WANAMAKER LITERATURE CLUuB, Section 79, Broad- 
way & oth Street, New York. 


The International Libra 








AND PREMIUMS-FACTORY TO FAMILY 

tiful free booklet. ree sample of Soap 
. if you tion this gazi 

Larkin Soap Mfg. 0o., Larkin St, Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN FOR OCT., NOV., AND DEC. 





JOIN THE 
MUSIC CLUB. %ih be issramen- 


Every music lover 
longs for an _ intelli- 
ently made collection 








- To 

form the loveliest songs, both new and old, the noblest 
compositions for the piano, and brief, interesting sketches 
of com: 
of the 
ment on page 197, December issue. 


give in compact 


rs and their works, is the aim of the Library 


orld’s Best Music. See interesting announce- 





A FEW COPIES 


GIVEN AWAY. 


TRAINED MOTHERHOOD isa valuable magazine 
for young wives and mothers. In it the best authorities 
the world over give _ their helpful advice on matters of 
baby’s health, comfort, clothing, education, amusement, 
etc. A sample ccpy will be sent FREE to CHAUTAUQUAN 
readers if you are careful to state you sa is announce- 
ment in THe CHAUTAUQUAN magazine. THE MOTH- 
ERHOOD CO., 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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UncleSam’s/lail Bag goes everywhere, 


you’ve but to ask and a liberal trial quantity of 
Exectro-Sizicon will be sent to you post-paid. 


It cleans Gold and Silver easier and quick- 
er than any other article, the brilliancy it 
imparts is greatest and lasts longest. It 
== will NOT scratch or wear the surface; 


No matter what other silver polish you are using, we 
guarantee to improve upon it. Exzcrro-Sizicon is un- 
like any other. Send your address for a trial quantity. 


Box, post-paid, 15 cents. It’s Sold Everywhere. 
THe Evectro SILICON: %9.. Proprietors, 42 JOHN STREET, New York. 
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No Stitching 
in the Elastic. 
od 









“@™@ THIS GUARANTY GOES 
WITH EVERY PAIR 






and user against imperfections 
Look forthe Name on every loon. 





















Sample pair, 


CUSHION Catalogue free. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, Boston. 
LOOK FOR THE NAME “VELVET GRIP’ ON EVERY LOOP. 
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CASTORIA 


For Infants and Children, 


Bears 
the 

Signature 
of 









The 
. Kind 
r* You Have 
Always Bought 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


‘s 
t 


SUPER 
NICKEL PLATE. 


DOES NOT 
BEND 


| IN ON SAFE 
-PIN 


’ Not Cheapest, but Best. 


It has the largest sale of any Safety 


£. 


GUARDED 
COIL: 


* 


Pins in the World because of ‘its » % 
Absolute Superiority.” 


Fastens on either side, is almost aufomatic. 
Super _nickel-plated, doesn’s turn brassy. 
Made in9 sizes, from % inch to 4% inches. 
Finished in nickel, black enamel, gold and silver. 


A Perfect Guard 
Prevents Clothing 
Catching in Coil. 


Send six cents in stamps for 12 








Be:)) 


tad 


SCLINTON & 





f our new Sovran Dress 
Pins. They will demonstrate the ia- 
feriority of their imitations,’ “> 


OAKVILLE CO4 ** 


and a card o 


Clinton Safety Pins (assorted sizes) — 


Joy. WATERBURY, COMM, © 








This “‘ Stella’’ tune sheet has played 
32,000 TUNES, and is good as new. 


MUSIC 








* STELLA soxes 


and Indestructible Tune Sheets produce a volume 
and sweetness of tone comparable only with the 
Piano. It is the only music box having smooth 
metallic tune sheets. No pins or projections to break 
off and not liable to get out of order. The list of tunes 
is unlimited. 
-. IDEAL MUSIC BOXES... 

playing 6 to 600 tunes, with or without slot attach- 
ment. Write for catalogue and name of local agent. 


JACOT & SON, 39 X Union Sq., New York. 














“Dainty Desserts” 


CHAUTAUQUAN readers area refined, intellectual class. 
We want to interest CHAUTAUQUAN housewives in our 
interesting little booklet, “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People.” We will send this little booklet for a 2-c. stamp 
to pay postage, or we will send a pint of Knox’s Acidu- 


lated Gelatine with the booklet for 5 
cents. This is a FREE::.<i: offer to 
CHAUTAUQUAN readers, and it is 
therefore necessary that you state in your letter that 
you saw this advertisement in THz CHAUTAUQUAN 
Magazine. You will find this a valuable little booklet 
in your home. Address C. B. Knox, Johnstown, N. Y. 


“For Dainty People.” 
$4.95 ::°All Wool Suit 


of Mali’s Best Blue Serge 

famous everywhere for its perfect weave and rich, 
dark blue color It’s medium weight—suitable for 
year around wear—and will positively not fade. 
will make 
the suitin 
latest sack style to fit perfect, line it with fine, 
Mi heavy farmer satin, pipe it with real satin and 
N sew it with pure-silk & linen thread. In quality, 
style and looks it will equal the $10.00 
Ba suit sold by others. We sell 1800 suits 
t $4 95 for advertising purposes—no more at 
$4.95 when see are ane. oo 
*regone. Don’t miss this wonder chance. 
cory Ait) A but send this adv. with 
SEND NO MONEY height, weight, chest, 
waist and crotch measure. We'll express the suit C. 
j .and allow you to examine and try it 
WY on before you pay one cent. If just as rep- 
N resented and wonderful value,pay the express agent 
} 494.95 and expressage and take the suit. Pay nothing 
unsatisfactory. We make other suits from $5.% to 

j 4913.95. Write for free samples of cloth, 
Y THE O. LOUIS VEHON CO, 155 W. Jackson St. Chieage 
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In a Ferris Waist a woman is at her best. Mentally, 
because she looks well and knows it—physically, because 
she feels well and shows it. The 


FERRIS’ “sa 


CORSET WAIST 
is an ideal health waist—as beautiful as healthful, | 
in sizes to suit all figures. Children’s 25c.to 50c. Misses’ 
50c. to $1. Ladies’ $1. to $2. For sale by all Tetailers, 


Sense 





Smeke, o or Heat. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., ST. JOSEPH, “MICE, 


wt Vir 


‘Absolutely Safe. 


timer’ . 





ae 





Bend five stamps 








CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 
Interesting Catalogue 
with 700 Illustrations 


Shows latest styles for boys and girls. Will be sent 
FREE FOR 4 cts. POSTAGE 
if you will state you saw this in Tus CHAUTAUQUAN, 


BEST & CO., 60-62 West 23d St., New York 


The Gateway to Eu- 
rope is H. Gaze & Sons 
Tourist Agency. 


a Y fndividual tripe, 
ee) — the Wor! 


free 
Chicago; 201 


now Lens pes Ba where 
wee 


urist G lea Paleatine, 


Broadway, New ke 220 So. Clark, 5 
Washington Stree! treet, Boston. Esta b. 1844, 





URPEE’S 
ani Annual, "99 


An elegant new book of 176 ves much 
valuable information about BE: rT EDS, and 
offers thousands of dollars in wY~ PRIZES. 
S@-FPREE to any address t I 


sent on posta 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, _ 





Sent to any part 


of the country. 








mi wd ths + +s 


-_> 
, = 


Boston, Mass. 











THE INESTIMABLE 
BLESSING OF SIGHT. 


EYEGLASSES 


GICAL OPERATION 
D PAMPHLET ON THE 
MAILED FREE 


THE IDEAL COMPANY 239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








CURED TO STAY CURED 


ASTH 


MA 


Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 








When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan. 
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Made only by 


John I. Brown & Son, 


Boston, Mass. 


Observe Fac-Simile 
Signature of 


TRY THEM FOR 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Hoarseness 
and Sore Throat. 


Mh dlauiii 


on wrapper of 
every box. 





ganc 
of wcultivatio: 


seeds always largely exceeds the 
eriginal cost of the best seeds to 

The best is always the 
cheapest. Pay a trifle more for 


FERRYS 


SEEDS 


ond } owe get your money's 


i 





“ites WHITE 

°F LABEL QUEEN OLIVES 

ARE THE VERY BEST AND FINEST 
FRUIT, CAREFULLY PACKED. 


FORK GIVEN WITH EACH BO) 
NICELLE OLIVE Ou . 
1S MADE OF SELECTED “SOUND 
OLIVES, IS ABSOLUTELY PURE, 
HAS A DELICIOUS FLAVOR. 


SEVILLE yy om, 


n wasted on inferior 


ve cents per paper 











SEND NO MONEY: 


if you live within 400 miles of Chicago, but send this adv. 
and we ll ship this our latest improved High Arm 
5-Braw er Sewing Machine by freight C.0.D. and allow@ 













find it just as represented, an Bo -9Oanite aaaaite and the handsomest machine you ever saw, then pay # 
the agent our special price, 
trial. 
instantly refund your money 
and we'll ship on above condition 


If unsatisfactory in 


AT $1 


to examine it carefully before you pay one cent. If you 









15 9O and freight charges, take ithome and give it three monthe’ free ff 
en" any respect return it to us any time during that period and we ll G 
If so live over 400 miles from Chicago send us $1.00 deposit. 








5. 90 OUR 7-DRAWER CLAYTON ‘s beyond compare, 


it's built by expert 











sewing machine mechanics, possesses the good points and improvements of 
all high grade machines with no defects, and is adapted to sew the lightest 
or heaviest cloths. A binding 20 year guarantee sent with each 














A. Chair FR 


machine. 


Made with piano polished solid oak cabinet, 
cover, rests on 4 casters, adjustable ball bearing treadle, 
\ stand, positive foremotion drop 

best and moat scientific-h 
bar, adjustable presser foot, se 
bearings, nearly noiseless shuttle carrier, latest improved tension: liberator 
and loose wheel, 
i 23 attachments . = with which you 
plain and fancy work. 


Ou 
LAN ELEGANT $4. 50 SEWING CHAIR FREE with each 


beautiful bent 
artistic iron 
feed, highly nickeled draw pulls, the 
gh arm head made, the latest needle 
If-threading perfect tension shuttle, adjustable 











new patent automatic bobbin winder, patent dress guard, 
of 
ree instruction book tells how to do it. 


can do any known kind 





hine 








any home. 


There s absolutely no extra charge. 
price of the machine ia #15.90; the chair Is free. 
Fnrniture dealer's bargain price is $4.50 for the same chair. 


quartered oak to match machine, highly 


seat, elegantly finished. 
Its s wonder offer. 


machine at $15.90. 


The chair is 


catalogue. Write for it today. 







$15.90 pays for both. The 
Its a work of art and an ornament to! 
Made from choice selected 
volished, beautifully or , best b cane 
@ with every order for our 7- rp — ton sewing 
Machines from $5.50 and u ully described in our ble free aii 
E oO. LOUIS VEHO *CO.. 155-157 W. Jackson St.. C 

















machine 


ICcCAco. 








ENNEN’ 


| GERHARD M 









but a 
where or mai 


ENNEN CO., 


A Positive Relief for 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price per- 
haps than worthless substitutes, 
veason for tt.” 
Delightful afier shaving. Sold every- 


Mennen’s (the original). 







BORATED 
TALCUM 





What is soimportant as Health— 
impossible without pure water! It 
postpones age and its infirmities. 


The Sanitary Still 


is simple, economical, and effect- 
ively produces distilled (the only 
ure) water. Our $10.00 Still 
as twice the capacity of others 
and is the only Still recognized by 
the U. S. Government. Send for 
booklet. 


CUPRIGRAPH CO., 119 North Green Street, CHICAGO. 










iled on receipt of asc. Get 
ee Free. 
Newark. N. J. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Booklets of the New Education 
in the Church Series s.2.2.2.2.2 


Now Ready. In Uniform Binding. 


I. The Bible as Literature. 


By W. Fipp!1aAn Mou ton, of St. John’s College, Cam- 

— e, England, with an introduction by Professor R. 

oulton, of the University of Chicago. 16mo, 

aper, 48 pp., with cover printed in colors, 15 cents. 

Pat most censorious will not find fault with the writer’ s 

reverent treatment of his theme, and most readers will 

welcome its fresh views of the old book with delighted 
interest.” —Sunday-School Journal, New York. 


Il. The Golden Rule in Business. 


By CHARLES F. DOLE. 16mo, paper, 67 pp., with cover 
rinted in colors, 15 cents. 

«ft is a grand appeal to practical righteousness and 
pure Christianity, and ought to be read, studied, and 
obeyed by all who desire to be, in an earnest and vital 
way, disciples of Christ.”-— The Unitarian, Boston. 


Ill. Picture- Work for Teachers and Mothers. 


By WALTER L. HERVEY, Ph.D., ve of the Teachers 
Coliege, New York. 16mo, Per, 91 pp., with cover 
printed in colors, double num or, 30 cents. 

In ten well-defined cha ~~~ this ‘prominent teacher of 
teachers demonstrates and illustrates how to use the Bible 
stories, the legends of the saints, and the masterpieces in 
sacred art, in the form of stories and lesson illustrations, 
as aids in the dev elopment of child nature. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 
The Chaut Century Press, MEADVILLE, PA. 
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| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Numbers 8038, 404, 604 E. F.. 832, 601 E. F., 1044, and stubs 1008, 1043, and others. 
Highest Awards, Paris Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 








‘TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 





Self Reguiating rom 50 E 9s 
ee 50. ¢ hicks ft Chareh, Va.. se _ 


with Bantam 49, 50 and 48, chicks each from 
60 eggs, and never before saw an incubator. 







buy‘ before writing them for a ge advice and prices. You, can do as well., Try gone XI days free. 
———_, Immense stock for selection. Shipped tor trial. fe *— 0.84 Cat 
uaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 52-page lus. cat, free. 50 Egg Size, 85.00 ata AO ATOR ‘O Serieeheld, Ohio. 








A GOOD TYPEWRITER. 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


will demonstrate its advantages. 


7 Send for samples of writing, with prices, 
etc. gy and most complete stock oi second-hand Typewriters of any house 
in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. 





Title to every ery machine guaranteed. 


FOUR STORES { 1% Barclay St., New York; 156 Adams St., Chica 


cago; 
38 Bromtield St., Boston; 817 | Wyandotte St., Kansas Cit; 


es FYEWATER | | RENTS PYEWATER 
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Choosing Made Easy 


An impartial weighing of the advantages 
possessed by 


THE YOST 


TYPEWRITER 


will easily result in its choice. 





Book tries to tell advantages, but we'd rather have you 
call. Agencies in principal cities, 

YOST WRITING MACHINE CO. 

61 Chambers St., New York 

50 Holborn Viaduct, London 























THE 


FAME 


OF THE 


« Nee Contury : 








CALIGRAPH 
IS 


ENCIRCLING 


A descriptive 
Booklet will be 
sent on request. 


AMERICAN WritrinG MACHINE Co. 











237 Broadway, New York. 
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A NEW BOOK 


DR. W. G. ANDERSON, 


Associate Director of the Yale University 
Gymnasium, and Dean of the Chautau- 
qua School of Physical Education. 


Methods of 
Teaching Gymnastics. 


Just published. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


A thoroughly practical manual, as com- 
% plete in suggestions for securing good gov- 
erent inthe gymnasium as opens 
movements for ucing a sound and sym- 
> metrical body. An invaluable book alike 
for teacher and student of physical culture. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the % 


%, publishers, 

FLOOD & VINCENT, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
HHH HH HHH Hh hh hh Hh eH 
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Spencerian Pens 


New Series No. 37. 








That is for inserting a pointed instrument to eject the pen 
from the holder, and to prevent the ink from flowing back on 
the pen and soiling the fingers. Samples on receipt of re- 
turn postage. Ask for Vertical No. 37. 


Spencerian Pen Company, 
450 Broome Street, New York. 
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A Fatal Gust of Wind. 
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to work properly. 
Had you paid a few cents 
i’s — fault more when you bought 
it, and seen to it that you received a GENUINE 


IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


with the autograph of Stewart Hartshorn on it, 
there now would have been no trouble and 
you would be money in pocket. 


The “ Improved ” Hartshorn roller is the result of 50 years’ 
—_~ iJ the manners of hate »semees. It has unbreak: 
brac! new en ings an res no tacks. Ask for, 

and see that you get, genuine Hartshorn Rollers. 

WOOD ROLLERS. TiN ROLLERS. 


9OOO9O99909090950000000600000 00 
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The New Models of the 


eming 
Standard Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 





easily 
does 
the 

BEST 

WORK 


ton 
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ARTISTIC WOOD MANTELS 


DIRECT FROM 


FACTORY to 
CONSUMER. 


Safe delivery guaran- 
teed and 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Send for our beautiful book 
“HOW.” Tells youallabout 
how to select and arrange 
MANTELS and everything to 
the FIRE PLACE. FREE. 


KING MANTEL Cco., 
350 GAY STREET, 
KNOXVILLE, - - TENN. 


GIVEN AWAY 


By the Biblical Art Library. 


The Bible Club wishes to interest CHAUTAUQUAN readers in the 
Great Biblical Art Library. The Bible Club will therefore send 
free, toevery CHAUTAUQUAN reader, a beautiful art portfolio of 
copyrighted photographic views, selected from the remarkable 
series of 440 full-page plates which so beautifully illustrate the 
new a ting Bible. These are 8 x 10 inches in size, 
printed from the original plates on heavy enameled paper, and 
are suitable for framing and home decoration. These were 
secured for this work at an expense of $2,000 by a special ex- 
pedition sent to Palestine and the East for this sole purpose, 
and constitute the most remarkable collection of Biblical photo- 
a ome the world possesses. To secure these you must be care- 
ul to state you saw this in THe CHAUTAUOUAN. McCture’s 
MaGazine Brsie Cvus, 141 East 25th Street, New York. 


BD>DDDDD DD DD PDD DCE CECE 
A TIMELY BOOK. 
Td 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND FOREIGN POWERS. 


12mo, cloth, 























By WIL.IAM E. CurTIs. 
313 PP-, $1.00 

No subject at the present time is of 
more interest to Americans than the rela- 
tions of the home country with foreign 
nations. A book of exceptional timeli- 
ness is ‘‘ The United States and Foreign 
Powers.’’ It treats ina popular way the 
relations which have existed and are now 
maintained between the United States 
and the principal nations of the world. 
It has been pronounced a distinct ad- 
dition to American historical literature 
by reason of its compactness and its 
combination of widely scattered material. 


*,*Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 
The Chautauqua-Centurv Press, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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1899- 35th -1899 


Annual Statement 
OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life and Accident Insurance. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres'’t. 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1899. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL =  $1,000,000.00 





ASSETS. 
Real Estate, - - -  $2,009,681.43 
Cash on hand and in Bank, 1,510,090.17 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate, 5,785,923.99- 
Interest accrued but not due, - 261,279.62 
Loans on collateral a - 1,182,327.64 
Loans on this Company’s dlicies, - 1,175,489.24 
Deferred Life Premiums, 324,697.95. 
Prems. due and unreported on ‘Life Policies, 251,120.97 
United States Bonds, 14,000.00 
State, county, and municipal bonds, - 8,614,082.58 
Rallroad « — and bonds, 6,658,378.37 
Bank s' - - 1,066,122.50 
Other ae and bonds, - - . 1,462,300.00- 
Total Assets, - - - $25,316,442.46 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, 4 per cent, Life Department, 18,007 ,596.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Accident Dep’t, 1,399,372.80 
Present value Installment Life Policies, 507,044, 
Reserve for Claims resisted for Employers, 430,101.55 
Losses in process of adjustment, - 243.33 
Life Premiums paid inadvance - - 35,267.68 
Special Reserve for unpaid taxes, rents, etc., 110,000.00 
Special Reserve, Liability Department, 100,000.00 
Reserve for anticipated change in rate of 
interest, - - 400,000.00- 


$21, 209,626.36 
$4,105,817.10 
$3,105,817.10 


Total Liabilities, - - - 
Excess Security to Policy-holders, 
Surplus to Stockholders, - - 


STATISTICS TO DATE. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Life Insurance in force. $07,352,821.00 
New Life Insurance written in 1898, 16,087,551.00 
Insurance on installment plan at commuted value. 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, $ 1,382,008.95 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 14,532,359-52 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Number Accident Claims paid in 1898, - 16,260 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, 324,250 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, $ 1,254.500.81 


Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 


Totals. 


Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, 
Returned to Policy-helders since 1564, 


22,464,596.75 


$ 2,636,509.76 
36,996,956.27 


SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J.B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 
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MORCAN 
& WRICHT 


TIRE. 


$23.75, and express charges, jess the $1.00 sent with order. 
OUR $23. 75 ACME KINC ¢ fag = be made better, made from best material money can 
ORCAN & WRICHT’S hizhest grade one-year 

guaranteed pneumatic tire. Flush joint Fn FRA 
ing, strongest, handsomest and best arch crown and frame made. ee oe, or upturned, and best 
made expander on seat post, 28 in. Mason Wheels, highest grade made, at cranks, best made. BEARINGS, 
CONES, NUTS and SPROCKETS highest possible grade, from tool steel. FU ik DALE. BEARINGS throughout with ball 
retainers; any gear wanted. B:st known equipment, ACHE PADDED SADDLE, finest ball Learing pedals, finest chain, 
heavy leather tool-bag, best wrench, oiler, pump and repair kit. HIGH EST POSSIBLE FINISH, enameled Green, 






Black or Maroon; bright parts heavily nickel plated. 


ars, 
qoee as every wheel; if itisn’t equal ¢ to any wheel made, if you 
A BINDING ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE every wheel; if it ten't on 


$8.25, $11.75, $16.95 and $i 75. my aa > pees for lower grades, all new 1899 Models. No old 
models, no second-hand wheels. For full particulars write for FREE BICYC Li E ¥é ATALOGUE, 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) CHICACO, ILL., U.S.A. 





CPE SAEED CPE LD LPS CP MEHPELHEHO 


Sena One Dollar 


Cut this Ad. out and send to us, state ae 
Gents’ or Ladies’ bicycle is wanted. 

gear and color wanted, and 

we will send you this 


ur HICHEST 





Bicycle by vag pros 
D. subjec' ex- 
ptt KL Y Ay * can 
examine it at your 
express office and if 
found perfectly satis- 
factory, exactly as 
represented, EQUAL 
TO ANY BICYCLE 
MADE, THE GRANDEST 
BARGAIN YOU EVER 
SAW and you aresure 
we are saving you $25.00, 
pay the express agent 
Our Special Offer Price, 
The express charges will average $1.00 for each 500 miles. 


ME—22 or 24in. with 14 in. finest flush tub- 


Roebuck & C re thoroughly reliable. —Editor , ’ 


SASAPSASASASCASASASASASCABGACGASBSASACBGASCA 


BA. BA. BABA.E7F. BABABABA. GAOCBABABA. SA BABGABGASGACGACASBGAS 





Well-informed travelers 


who appreciate the best of 
everything, always travel by 


se OVERLAND LIMITED 


Because the equipment,con- 
sisting of modern double 
Drawing-Room sleeping 
Cars, Buffet-Smoking an 
Library Cars with Barber, 
Dining Cars in which meals 
are served a la carte, and 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, pro- 
vides every comfort for all 
classes of passengers. Train 
leaves Chicago at 8:00 p.m. 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


THE PACIFIC EXPRESS 
LEAVES AT 10.30 P. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Railway 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 











9O40O0SS $O00006000000600 


461 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 

868 WASHINGTON &T...... BOSTON. 

212 | Taree oe _ SERS CHICAGO. 
9990090000 00000008 
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The Chautauqua Booklet » » 
Calendar for 1890. % % % tt 


Now ready. By GRACE LEIGH DUNCAN. 25 cents. 





This little booklet is always welcome with each 
new year. Miss Duncan has prepared this new 
calendar with unusual skill. It is in the Chautau- 
qua spirit, helpful, suggestive, and poetic. A text 
from Scripture and a wise saying or apt quotation 
from the poets fit every day of the year. The little 
booklet is daintily bound in flexible covers, and 
makes a most attractive calendar for the new year. 


PETE EEE EET 


The Chautauqua Year Book. 


Now ready. By GRacE LEIGH DUNCAN. 12mo, 
387 pp. handsomely printed on deckel edge 
paper, gilt top, bound in cloth and stamped in 
gold. $1.00. 

This is a more pretentious volume than Miss 

Duncan’s “ Booklet Calendar,” and is published in 

response to a real demand. 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, Meadville, Pa. 
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Burlington 





T is a fact that there are over 60,000 

different ways of going from New York 
to California and back, but Tue BurLInGToN 
Route is the natural link between Chicago 
or St. Louis and the Rocky Mountains. 














Every week an organized party 
leaves from Boston via Niagara 
Falls and Chicago, joining at 
Denver a similar party from 
St. Louis. A special conductor 
is in charge. Pullman Tourist 
cars are used. They lack only 
the expensive finish of Palace 
cars, while the cost per berth is 
about one-third. 








California 











BEST LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS TO 


** Colorado Outings ”’ 
** California” 
**vVellowstone Park” 


Are the titles of descriptive booklets which 
can be had without charge upon application to 
P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, 
Cc. B. & Q.R. R., CHICAGO. 
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Old... 
Bicycle 
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WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


The Carlisle Mfg. Co., 


BUILDERS OF HIGH-GRADE BICYCLES, 
TANDEMS, AND TRIPLETS. 


69-71 W. Jackson Boul., 
send CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE WHAT, HOW, 
AND WHY 0F—— 


CHURCH 
BUILDING. 


The most comprehensive book yet pub- 
lished fox those interested in the erection of 
a new-church or the reconstruction of an 
old one. 


A BOOK OF 234 PAGES, 


ELABORATELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price: 75 cts., Paper; $1.25, Heavy Board Cover. 





THE CHURCH BELLS 
PUBLISHING CO., 


23 SIXTH AVE., = = NEW YORK. 
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“ Are you ever punished in your cooking-school ? 
“Oh, yes. When we make a mistake or come late we must eat what 
we have cooked.” 














The Excellence 


SYRUP OF FIGS 


is due not only to the originality and 
simplicity of the combination, but also 
to the care and skill with which it is 
manufactured by scientific processes 
known to the CaALiIForRNIA Fic SyRuP 
Co. only, and we wish to impress upon 
all the importance of purchasing the 
true and original remedy. As the 
genuine Syrup of Figs is manufactured 
by the CaLirorniA Fic Syrup Co. 
only, a knowledge of that fact will assist one in avoiding the worthless imita- 
tions manufactured by other parties. The high standing of the CALIFORNIA 
Fic Syrup Co. with the medical profession, and the satisfaction which the 
genuine Syrup of Figs has given to millions of families, makes the name of the 
Company a guarantee of the excellence of its remedy. It is far in advance 
of all other laxatives, as it acts on the kidneys, liver, and bowels without irri- 
tating or weakening them, and it does not gripe or nauseate. In order to 
get its beneficial effects, please remember the name of the Company— 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., San Francisco, Cal. X2WYore ny. 


For sale by all Druggists. Price, 50 cents per bottle. 
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THERE IS NO ARGUMENT 


in favor of paying a cent more than. $2§-@) for a high grade 
wheel, when popular _ 


Romer’ 


*“the 20 year old favorites’’ 


which have always justified the confidence riders have imposed 
in them, are the 


‘*BEST WE HAVE EVER BUILT, AT ANY PRICE" 


and the 1899 Price is 


$4O 


Instructive catalogue free. Agencies evervwhere. 


Gormutiy & Jerrery Mrc. Co. 


Chicago Boston Washington New York Brook] Detroit Cincinnati 
Buffalo Cleveland London, Eng. 
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The CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 
ROUTE... 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE is one of 
the choicest gems which compose the 
crown of America’s natural jewels. 
In the sparkling clearness of its trans- 
lucent waters, in the pastoral and 
wooded beauties of its surroundings, 
in the zest and wholesomeness of its 
tonic-giving atmosphere, it is an ideal 
resort for recreation or pleasure. 

Add to these qualities its central 
location, and the further and impor- 
tant fact that from all of the centers of 
population in the Eastern, Middle, and 
Southern States it may be conveniently 
and comfortably reached by the Erie 


Railroad. ONE OF THE LAKESIDE DRIVES. 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS are run DAILY between——— 


—$$__ 


—~ 


CHAUTAUQUA 
LAKE, 


New York, 


CINCINNATI, 


AND 


CHICAGO. 
. 


PROTECTED EVERY- 
WHERE BY BLOCK 
SIGNALS...... 


ONE OF THE FOUNTAINS, CHAUTAUQUA. 


D. I. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent, NEW YORK. 














THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


erslh 
Sica” 
Pisstex- 
You feel its | 
® drawing, soothing: | 
® Strengthening’ 
Dower af once. 


KTSASZNASSS WASZSNZSZNZANZNZAZINZA 
: APPLY HEAT . NOT SVFFICIENTLY ADKES!VE. 
“THIS CLOTH SHOULD NOT BE REMOVED. 


| DrAyer's Che 
Pectoral Plaster 


Prepared by 


‘ Ss 
AYERS STANDARD FAMILY MEDICINES. 
LOWELL, MASS. U.S.A, 


ASZZ\ 
STR CPS 


VAN 


T/A NZS 


AZ AN/NZS 


VAN 


“ 
% 


' its 
P — se 
VIANNA 


k akKes I Wa y 
Soreness in the Chest. 


Strengthens 
a weak back. 


- PRICE 25 CENTS. 
If your druggist cannot supply you, send 
25cents in stamps fo J.CAYER CO.. LOWELL MASS. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 











Ive heard it said, and heard it read, 
That put to any test, 

Of all the mites a woman writes, 
Her “P..S’ is the best. 

Though why the best, none ever 

Suess, 

Nor saw a Secret there, 

Until amaid in mischief laid 
The women's secret bare— 

That P.S. means 


C7 Pears’ Soap 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 




















POND’S 








Pond’s. 


Relieves all Pain. 


XTRACT; 


not any other kind 
of an extract, but 


Pond’s, and Only 








| Voice 
Improved 
7 
Lungs 
Enlarged 


oa 


eu 


Throat 
Cured 











oo] ‘Teachers, Clergy- 
s, lalkers 


ADIRONDACK BALSAM 


Breathed throug! 


Singers, Speakers, Elocution 
men, Lecturers, | 





Vhroat and Lung ‘It t Colds d 


i Voice Exe S Churht 1 reathing 

f Adirondack Balsam, Pipette, Medi 
1 ) t. Par tof |} r und Instruction 
nd six 


ADIRONDACK BALSAM CO., 


121 West 42d Street, NEW YORK. 
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, ROYAL - 3 


Absolutely Pure 


Made from most highly 
refined grape cream 
of tartar. 

Makes pure, delicious, 
wholesome food. 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


HEADACHE | |Enameline 


THE MODERN 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate STOVE POLISH 


by its action in promoting PASTE, CAKE 
digestion and as a nerve food, OR 








prevents and alleviates head- EE. 


ache arising from a disordered 





stomach, or that of nervous 
origin. 

The best remedy for insom- “Sa 
nia and dyspepsia. After using Enameline 


Pleasant to take. | No Housekeeper will ever 
| use any other Brand. 


J.L.Prescott &Co. NewYork 











For sale by all Druggists. 























